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rpiHE following pages ara based upon the author's lectnres in the 
J- public schools of Brooklyn for the last eight years. Both as a 
t^jsician in active practice and as a teacher, be has been impressed 
with the importance of truthful anatomical pictures as educators ; and 
of the folly, on the one hand, of omitting from our text-books important 
points ; or, on the other, of overloading the mind with a mass of tech- 
nical material, which is of little value to the ordinary student. For 
that matter, it is assumed throughout the work that Hhe time has gone 
by wiien students are to be compelled to study Qie natural sciences 
by committing to memory page after page of text-books. In the 
preparation of the book the active co-operation of men distinguished 
in special lines of work has been obtained. The kind of t^pe and 
tlie color of the paper were selected under the advice of the well- 
known physician and oculist. Dr. C. R. Agnew, of New York. 
Dr. L. C. Gray, Professor of Mental and Nervous Diseases in the 
New York Polyclinic Medical School, and Dr. J. C. Shaw, Superinten- 
dent of the King's County Insane Asylum, have carefully reviewed 
the manuscript and proof of the chapters on the Nervous System. 
In like mawier, Dr. A. Mathewson, Ophthalmic Surgeon to SL John's 
Hospital, and the Brooklyn Eye and Ear Hospital, etc., has reviewed 
the chapters on Sight and Hearing. Dr. E. H. Bartley, Analytical 
Chemist to the Department of Health of the city of Brooklyn, and 
Lecturer on Chemistry at the Long Island College Hosidtal, has 
examined that portion of Chapter X. which relates to water; Br. T. 
R. French, Consulting Laryngoscopic Surgeon to St. Mary's Hospital, 
ete., and Dr. S. Sherwell, Physician to the Throat Department of the 
Brooklyn Eye and Ear Hospital, have reviewed the manuscript and 
proof of the chapter on the Voice ; and Dr. J. H. H. Burge, Surgeon 



to tbe Long Island Hospital, has reviewed the tnajiuscript and proof 
of the chapter on Emei^nciea. In addition to this public recognt 
tion of the services of the above-named gentlemen, thanks are also 
due to Dr. A. N. Bell, the well-known editor of The Sanitarian, lor 
the use of his choice library of sanitary works, and for many valu- 
able suggestions and criticisms ; also to Dr. J. H. Hunt, for assistance 
in microscopic work, and to Dr. B. F. Westbrook, Chief of the Depart- 
ment of the Throat and Chest of St. Mary's Hospital, Brooklyn, for 
an original illustration and for valuable suggestions. 

The book is believed to be a fair exponent of present physiologic^ 
and hygienic knowledge. Throughout its pages the lessons of moder- 
ation are taught In connection with the use of each part of the 
body. The subjects of food, and of the relations of the skin to 
the various parts of the body and to health, are more thoroi^hly 
treated of than is ordinarily the case in soch works. In regard to 
Stimulants and Narcotics, the main facts have been given. Care has 
been exerf«d to have all chapters reliable, not even omitting the one 
on Emergencies, which is often slighted in our text-books, thereby 
causing the directions ^ven for the relief of the injured too frequently 
to be misleading. F^ures 15, 21, 23, 24, 25, 82, 41, 44, 45, 47, 64, 
64, and 66, were designed by the author, while the remainder of the 
illustrations are from Sappey's Descriptive Anatomy and other reliable 
sources, and are in the mun new to text-books of this kind. It will 
be well for tbe teacher to see that the more important points stated 
in the Introduction, especiaUy those relating to technical terms and 
certain processes, are comprehended by the pupil before entering upon 
the study of the text. 

J. W. 

Brooixt]', May T, 18U4. 
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1. The stndy now to be pnraueiJ is primarily that of Health. 
It iacliK^es a consideration of Hitman Physiology, or the science 
which teaches us how, in a physical point of view, " we live, 
and move, and have our being"; and under that head, ot Human 
Anatomy, or the description of the location and structure of 
the various parts of the human body ; and also of Hygiene, that 
U, the science and art of the preservation of health.' Wherever 
people have correct ideas as to the requirements of health, and 
make intelligent efforts to obey health laws, sickness is com- 
paratively rare, and the very best work, both physical and 
mental, is accomplished. Not only does the individual help 
himself to progress and also those about him, but the community 
at large is benefited, so that " public health is public wealth." 

2. The human body, like that of the lower animals, begins 
in a microscopic cell, and passes throngh the various stages 
of birth, growth, development, decline, and death. The capa- 

' The word Anatomy Is darived from tbe Greek (Ji-ictd;!^], and signifies the 
ftot ot cutting np, or dissection. Anatomical knowledge has been obtained by 
tbe dissection ot bodies ol the animal kingdom. The stody ot the general 
appearance and mntnal relations of the bones, mngoles, nerTee, blood-vessels, 
and other parts. Is sometimes called "general "or "gross anatomy," todUtin- 
gnish It from the study, by means ot the microscope, ot " mlnnto anatomy," 



The word Phytiologj/ is derived trom the Greek {pBaio\iyiB), and signifies 
literally a talk abont Ifatore. It is now confined to a description of "the 
phenomena the aggregate of which constltntes lite." Physiological knowledge 
has been obtained by closely observing the actions ot the varlona parts of 
llring bodies In a state of health, and by means of operations upon living 
animals, that is, vivisection. 

The word Hygiene, from a Greek word {iyitia), health, refers particularly 
to the health of man, both Individually aitd In relation to the oommanity. 
Hie application ot health laws to Individuals Is known as " individoal hygiene," 
and to cotnmunitleB as " public hygiene," sanitation, ot " prevenUve medicine." 
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city fui' development we possess, especially of the brain, is a 
marked distinction between man and otiier living oi^anisms. 
In nothing do they all resemble each other so much as in their 
birth, decline, and death. There is in every portion of our 
bodies a final tendency to degeneration and death. In propor- 
tion to the care we take of our health ia that degeneration slow 
and gradual. 

3. The Chemist tells us that the body is composed of fourteen 
chemical elements, and that tbene and the substances which 
enter the body as food give rise to certain chemical procesaea, 
such as the conversion of starch into sugar, and the production 
of carbonic acid gas. 

The Anatomist speaks of the body as composed of orgam, i.e., 
portions which have specific duties or /unctions. Thus the eyes 
are organs of sight, and the muscles organs of motion. He 
refers to the location, general structure, and mutual relations of 
these oi^ns. He groups together those which have a similar 
texture into a system, — for example, the nervous system or the 
muscular system ; and those which have a similar function 
under the bead of an apparatus, — for example, the digestive 
apparatus. The processes with which his study is mainly 
concerned are largely mecltanicai, and are therefore sometimes 
called mechanical processes, — such as the comminution and 
grinding of the food in the mouth to fit it for swallowing ; the 
motion of the muscles of the stomach in the digestion of food, 
and of other muscles in locomotion. 

4. The Phyaiolt^iat, on the contrary, looks upoa all the 
processes which are carried on in the body as essentially vital 
processes, though the term is often limited to tlie circulation of 
the blood, breathing, and digestion. For all processes are 
alone made possible by means of a pervading influence called 
life, and through tbem life is maintained, and this "inherent 
power" enables the living body to assert its needs through its 
various parts. Thus, if it needs nourishment, it calls for it 
through the stomach by means of the " sensation of hunger " ; 
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when it needs air, the luags make known a " desire for 
breathiDg." If the strength of the vital influence is diminished, 
impaired health results. If it ceases, what we call death follows. 
Thus there is death of a part, i.e., local death, and death of the 
entire body, or general death. So intimately are the parts of 
the body, especially the internal oi^^e, related to each other, 
that if one weakens or dies, others are liable to do likewise. 
This chain of vital connections constitutes the so-called " circle 
of life." 

What is tme of the entire body as to birth, growth, develop- 
ment, decline, and death, is also true, to a laige extent, of each 
part, and of its structural elements. 

6. Each individual part consists largely of bodies microscopic 
in size called ceUs, from the Latin ceUa, a closet or store- 
room.' Their shape is more or less round, circular, fusiform, 
or stellate, depending on the structure in which they may be. 
Living cells are masses of contractile, jelly-like material called 
protoplasm,' which contains " at some period a smaller stmctui'e 
called the nucleus." This protoplasm possesses the vital prop- 
erty of altering its form. This power may be lost ftom too 
active stimulation or other causes. Besides the alteration in 
shape, some cells, like the amoeba,^ have the power of loco- 
motion by the protrusion and retraction of various portions of 
the protoplasmic mass. Movements of that sort are therefore 
known as the amoeboid movements,^ Such movements are said 
to be especially characteristic of recently-formed or young cells, 
such as the white cells of the blood, lymph corpuscles, ef«,, and 
enable them at times to pass into tissues to which they do not 
belong, when they are called emigTonl or ■migratory cells, and 

1 "The cells range from the red blood cell (joVi inch) to the ganglion cell 
{jJlt inch) in diameter." 

' From the Greek, proloi, first, platma, material. It is also called bii^laem, 
i.e., life material. 

* SImplf coDstmcted, minute ajiimala. 

* "The amoeboid movement enables many ol Che lower animals to capture 
their prey, which they accomplish by simply flowing round and enclosing it." — 

KlBKB. 
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ma; be the cause of disorder and disease. Certain cells, such 
as those in some portions of the respiratory pass^ee, have a 
peculiar motion known as ciliai'y motion or action, due to the 
vibration of eiliae,^ or microscopic Itair-like filaments projecting 
from the cells. All cells are capable of producing cells like 
themselves. This process is known as cell reproduction or 
proliferation. The whole process involved in the formation and 
birth of a cell occupies, it is believed, but a few minutes of time, 
while the entire life of cells is probably measured by days. 

fi. Hence there is constant molecular death in the body, and 
the components of the body, instead of completely changing 
but once in seven years, as was once taught, are undergoing 
such constant change that most of them are renewed many times 
in that |>eriod. The brief existence of cells is brought to an 
end principally by mechanical abrasion and chemical transfor- 
mation . The first mode occurs in the mouUi and digestive tract ; 
for example, when the cells covering the lining of these parts 
are mbljed ofE by the movements of the parts and by whatever is 
In contact with them. The second mode is seen in the fatty, 
pigmentary, and calcareous deposits which occur in certain 
parts under certain circumstances. 

7. Though cells have but a brief existence, they are busy 
workers while they live. They have the power of absorbing 
material from surrounding cells or from the blood as it reaches 
them ; of transforming the material so absorbed for their own 
use ; of excretion, or the throwing. out of waste material ; and in 
some instances, of separating from the blood certain materials 
which in a changed form are afterwards given out as a secretion. 
The power of selection and assimilation is one of the wonders 
of cell life. Each cell in health takes from the blood the mate- 
rial needed for its life.^ Certain cells elongate and form fibres. 

' From the Latin, meaning an eyelath. 

> In disease, certain cells, such as tliose of tlie lymph, one of the dicnlatlng 
fluids of the body, ma; convey to other cells, oi the latter may themselves take 
np foreign particles. 
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8. Cells ai^ connected either by a delicate viscid material 
knowD &B intercellular substance, or by their processes or 
extremities. Through the development, union, and coDDection 
of cells the various tissues of the body are formed, such as mem- 
branes, the walls of delicate blood-vessels, muscle fibres, and 
nerve matter. These tissues are united in various ways to 
form the organs. 

9. Some membranes, when placed as partitions between two 
fluids or gases, permit them to mingle. This process is known 
as osmosis. The passive of the fluid or gas inwards is endoa- 
mosis; outwards, exosmosis. The absorption of a fluid by a 
cell or membrane is imbibition. These vital processes are illus- 
trated either in the changes which occur in the breathed air 
during respiration, or in the transformation of food into blood. 

10. The various tissues of the body may be classified as con- 
nective tissues and active tissues, the latter, muscles, nerves, etc., 
being those by which the activities of the body are performed. 

The connective tissues, as the name implies, connect and hold 
in place the various organs of the body. These tissues are 
either of bone, cartilage, or fat, or of gelatinous, elastic, or 
flbrona material. Their chief function is that of support. Deli- 
, cate connectavc tissues so closely cover, or are so interwoven witii 
all the textures of tiie body, that if all the other tissue could be 
removed and the connective only be left in normal position, 
we should have an almost exact model of nearly every oi^an 
In the body, even to its minutest structure. What connective 
tissue is will be best understood if we compare it with that of 
an orange after the juice has been sucked out. The frame- 
work alone is left, and this framework is the connective tissue. 
As motion is necessary to life, it will be appreciated how thick- 
ening of the connective tissue, which sometimes results from 
disease, will impair the motion and consequent health of parte. 

11. Before entering upon the study of individual tissues and 
organs, their structure, function, and the best methods of 
preserving their health, attention should be called to our method 
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of study. It is deemed advisable to b^n with the bony skele- 
toQ) then to study tiie tissues which overlie it, then those that 
are withiu it, and finally to show how all the parts may act in 
harmopy by means of the bratu, nerves, and the special senses. 
The following groups of tissues and fluids of the body are in 
the main as arranged by the distinguished teacher of Anatomj- 
and Pliysiol<^, Prof. C. L. Ford. 

TISSUES OF THE BODY. 

1. Osstoua — Bonee and teeth. 

2. Catiilagiaous — Pure cartilage and flbriMiartilage. 

3. Fibrous — White and yellow, i.e., the firm and alrong, to bind parti 

together, and the elastic to afford elaeticity and freedom of movement. 
i. Maaealar — Striated or voluntary muacleB, and non-Btriated or involun- 

6. Adipose — Fat cells and endosed fat. 

0. Epithelial — Epithelium, epidermie, hair, and nailB. 

7, Kerrous — Cerebro-spinal and sympathetic. 



FLUIDS OP THE BODY. 

1. Circulating Fluids — Chyle, lymph, blood. 

2. Fluids tor Digestion — Saliva, gastric secretion, pancreatic fluid, bile, 

intestinal juice. 

3. Fluids of Closed Caifitiea — Of the arachnoid, pleural, pericardial, and 

peritoneal sacs, of joinls, of the eye, and ear, and of cells. 

4. Secretions for Protection — Ceramen or wax, tears, Quid of mucoui 

membranes, oily fluids on tlie surface of body. 
6. Fluids for Discharge — Intostinal aecrelion, rena/ or kidney secretion, 
perspiration, vapor from the lungs, etc. 
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CHAPTER I. 
BONES AKD JOINTS. 

1. The general figure and stability of the human body 
are maintained by the bones. Of these the framework or 
skeleton is constructed. This framework encloses cavities 
for the lodgement and protection of the vital organs. It 
has joints to facilitate motion, and surfaces for the attach- 
ment and support of the softer parts of the body. 

In the entire skeleton of an adult there are 204 distinct 
bones.^ The relations of these to one another are shown 
in Fig. 1. 

2. All hones vary in form, and though they are more 
or less irregular, they may be considered as I^ng, Short, 
and Flat.* 

* Bones of the spiaal colnnm 36 

The craniam <8kull) 8 

The euB 6 

The face U 

Bibs, hyold bone, and breast bone 30 

The upper extremities 6i 

The lovret eitcemities 60 

Total Wi 

This eDumeratJon does not include the patellae (knee pans) or other aeaa- 
mold bone», —i.e., bones having the form of seed. Th«ee are ^tualed in the 
tendons or strings of certain muscles, where anumal pressore U exerted by 
the gliding movements of the tendons. Neither does it include the 32 teetii 
nor certain aupernomerary bones, called Wormian tones, which are some- 
times found in Incomplete joints of the skull. Teeth are sometimes spoken of 
as composed of bon; or osseona tissue, but they ' ' dlSer from bone In BtrncCore, 
development, and mode of growth." 

' Examples ol the more Irregular bones are the vertebrae, and some of the 
bonea of the sknll. These last are the temporal, sphenoid, ethmoid, superior 
maxillary (upper Jaw), inferior maxillary (lower jaw), the palate bones In the 
root ol the mouth, the iDterior turbinated bones in tlie noae. 



2 BONES AND .TOINTS. 

The lot^ bones are hollow shafts with two extremities, 
called heads, which are generally expanded, the better to 
form joints and to a£Ford increased surface for the attach- 
ment of muscles and l^aments. (F^. 1, right leg.) "They 
represent columns for supporting the weight of the body, 
or levers of different kinds for the muscles to act upon." 
The long bones are the clavicle (collar bone), the humerus 
(arm bone), the radius and ulna (forearm bones), the 
femur (thigh bone), the tibia and fibula (leg bones), and 
some of the bones of the hands and feet. 

3. The short bones are located in those parts of the 
body where strength, compactness, and elasticity are re- 
quired. They are strongly bound together by ligaments. 
Examples of short bones are found in the wrist and ankle. 

4. The flat hones afford broad surfaces for muscular 
attachment, and serve to protect important organs. They 
are the shotdder blades, breast bone, ribs, hip bones, and 
some of the bones of the skull. 

8. The structure of bones is as follows : — 
On the surfaces of bones are various eminences^ and 
depressions.* The first afford attachment for muscles, 
tendons, and connective tissue ; the latter, safe and con- 
venient passages for blood-vessels, nerves, tendons, and 
muscles. Through the surfaces of the bones are openings 
for the passive of blood-vessels, nerves, etc. These open- 
ings are especially numerous at the extremities of long 
bones. 

6. All bones are enveloped in a firm vascular ' mem- 
brane (the periosteum), except on the surfaces of joints, 
where they are overlaid with a smooth, elastic tissue known 

1 Tuberosities, tubercles, spines, and ridges. 
QrooYSB, furrows, fissurei, aud notches. ' i.e., full of blood-vesaels. 
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as cartilage. The periosteum clings closely to the bone and 
nourishes it. and is capable, with the aid of the surround- 
uig soft tissues, of producing 
new bone to replace that re- 
moved by disease or surgical 
operations.^ 

7. If a bone be sawn acrosH, 

its w^ls will be fotmd to be 

very hard Mid strong, like 

ivory. This firm tissue is 

called the compact tissue. In 

a long bone it is thicker in 

the middle of the shaft than 

at the extremities, where it 

disappears in a fine net-work 

tissue, called the spongy or 

caneellouK tissiie. The size 

of the bone along the shaft, 

where strength is mainly re- 
quired, is thus diminished ; 

while at the ends the extent 

of surface which is needed is 

Rg. J obtained without increase of pig. 3. 

*^m^' Hio";!^ weight. The more expanded ^o^f^l^l^ir^SS 

S™^^' aSd a^<i elastic spongy tissue S^cbIS^b'^umuI 

op«UBg.^' serves, too, both at the ex- """"■ 

tremities of the long bones and in the interior of the other 

bones, to deaden the force of concussions. It is ordinarily 

filled with the oily material known as marrow, which also 

fills the hollow shaft or tube of the long bones. This tube 



' Hence the surgeon, in removing dead botie, p 
toum as possible, and thus has succeeded, with th 
new lower jaws, iwd even arm bones. 
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or central canal is therefore called the medvllary eamd 
(i.e., mwTow canal). It is lined with a vascular weh of 
connective tissue knovm as the endogteum or medullary 
membrane, which nourishes the inner parts of the bone. 

8. Bones are composed of animal matter, mostly gelar 
tine, and mineral matter (" bone earth "), chiefly calcium 
phosphate.^ The animal matter, in combination, renders 
bones tough and elastic, enabling them to bear without 
injury ordinary shocks, while the mineral matter makes 
them hard and rigid, and capable of sustaining weights and 
strains without change of shape- Prof. Robinson found 
that a piece of bone one inch square bore a weight of five 
thousand poimds without breaking.^ 

9. In youth, the animal matter constitutes more than 
one-third of the bone substance; and hence the bones of 
children are more elastic than those of adults, and are less 
liable to be broken. As the child grows, the hones be- 
come stronger — being adapted to the increasing muscular 
strength. In adult life, mineral matter constitutes two- 
thirds of the bone substance. The bones are then very 
strong, though retaining considerable elasticity. In old age. 
the bones become very brittle from an excess of mineral 



' It a bone, be Immersed Inadilute acid (as muriatic, for instance), foi a 
sufficient time, the mineral matter will be dissolved, while the animal matter 
will lemain in the perfect sliape ot the bone, which ma; now be bent, or even 
tied In a knot. If a bone be exposed to the acUon of Are, the animal matter 
win be burned out, and tbe substance remaning In the shape of the bone will 
cnunble when touched. 

' "Bone has been found by expeiiment toposaeas twice the resiating prop- 
erty ot BoUd oak. It is also elastic, as is shown bj the realliencj of tlie fibola 
when its shaft is pressed against its tibia ; and by Mr. Ward's experiment ot 
placing the claricle at rlgbt angles against a hard body, and striking the free 
end a smart blow with a hammer, when the bone will rebound a distance of 
two feet."— IVeatiwon(As5ifceIelon.- G. M. HnMPHBiY, Esq., Jf. S. Caniaft. 
F.R.C.S. 
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matter, and are liable to break from slight causes. An 
aged person, incautiously stepping from even a foot-stool 
or cutb-stone, may break his thigh bone. 

10. Sometimes bones become brittle as the result of 
disease. On the other hand, the bones of young children, 
whose food is deficient in mineral elements, may contain 
but one-fifth of mineral matter, and be rendered so soft 
and flexible as to be readily distorted by muscular contrac- 
tion and by weights which they should normally sustain. 
This diseased condition is known as rickets.^ 

H. The mttrition of bones during life renders tbem very 
different from those of the dried skeleton. Living bones 
are well supplied with blood through the blood-vessels 
of the periosteum and endosteum,* Even the compact 
tissue, solid as it appears to the eye, under the microscope 
is found to contain numerous vascular canals. The larger 
of these run lengthwise with the bones, and are connected 
with each other and with the periosteum and endosteum 
by transverse and slightly oblique canals, in the course of 
which are enlai^ements or small reservoirs.^ In addition 
to blood-vessels, there are found in bones nerves, and, ac- 

' Id very early life bones are Hott and cartilaginous. Gradually they be- 
uome harder, as food supplies the necessary phosphatic salts. Finally, carti- 
lage is replaced by bone. If, during the growth and development of children, 
proper food is Dot sappUed, various deformities may result. 

^ Students are apt t« judge of bones in the body by the dried specimens in 
Ijctore-rooma and museums, but they are as mudi unlike aa the green and 
dead twigs of a tree. 

A bone of an animal recently killed will be fonnd to have a pinkish hue, 
duo to the blood it contains. 

If madder be mixed with the food of an animal, its coloring matter passes 
inio the blood, and after a short time the bones become red. If the madder be 
given on altemato days, the bones will be marked alternately red and while. 

' The longitudinal canals are called Haversian canals, from Clopton 
Havera, their discoverer; (he tjansverae canals, canaticvli; the reservoirs, 
lacunae, Tlie Haversian canals, the canaliculi, and the lacunae together, con- 
sUtnte the Haversian system of canals. 
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cording to good authorities, lymphatics.' They are there- 
fore nourished by the same means that other and softer 
tissues are, and like them have the power of selecting 
from the blood, and appropriatii^ to their own structure, 
the substances needed for their growth and development. 
This process is known as asgimilation. 



12. Joints. — The junction of two or more bones con- 
stitutes a joint, or, more technically, an articulation. Joints 
are classified as immovable, mixed, and movable. The joints 
of the cranial bones,'' called sutures or dove-tail joints, are 

I Lympbstfcs are Tassels that carry lymph (S 249). The nerves o( booe 
are tew Id aumber, so that bones are generally hut slightly !:ensitive. But, 
when ioflameil, they become acutely sensitive, the nerves being pressed apon 
In their bony canals by the products of inflammaUon. 

« fiknll. See Fig. 6. 
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immovable; those of the vertebrae' are mixed- Most of 
the other joints of the body are movable. The varieties of 
these are theball and socket joints, of which the shoulder 
and hip are examples ; and hinge joints, to which class the 
knee and elbow belong. 

13. The skull rests and nodt upon the first vertebra or 
atlas. It al£0 rests upon a tooth-like process of the aans. 



Batme Jolnta of the akuU. mp Jolnl (ball and SDCkel). 

or second bone of the spinal column, which projects 
upwards through a hole in the atlas and forms a pivot or 
swivel upon which the head rotates, or tun« from side 
to side, the atlas also turning with it. 

14. The articular sur&ces of bones, or surfaces where 
the joints are, are always protected from friction by shields 



1 Bonaa of spinal colamn. 



BONES AKD JOINTS. 



of cartilage (articular cartilages), and in the movable joints 
by the synovial^ membranes which line their cavities, and 
which secrete^ and pour into the joints as it is needed a 
lubricating substance called the synovial fluid. The elas- 



The AUu. I, apenlng for ipinst con] ; 3-3, tnuisvene ligament, enoloring 
with the bone im opeaing tor jmrt of uli lo pus up throiigb ; J-T, resting 
plwKA fu promlnencfli on akuJJ. 

ticity of these cartilages serves to diminish shocks from 
walking, running, jumping, etc., thus protecting the deli- 
cate structures of the body from injiuries which would 
otherwise result. 



AUm »nd Alia In poslllon. 10, projection of aiia, paaaina through the Htlu, 
upon which the skull nets. 

15. The bones are held together by strong bands of 
fibrous connective tissue, called ligaments. Their connec- 
tion is further strengthened by muscles and tendons, and 

' So called from the aynoTla or adhesive fluid within it. 
' Secretion is the separation from the blood of certmu Bpecific materials, 
and their atomge in secreting glands or leaervoirs for special use. 
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also, in some degree, by the enveloping fat and skin. The 
accompanying figure represents the structure of joints. 



Into lu EoiD|)DiilUon. T, tendon; SS, evnovlal wic: Fe, Femur; P, nntelU or 
knee pan; L. llguuent o[ pBtBlla; F, fat: Tl, UbU; CaL, capeulBr or enveloping 
ligament; CrL, eruclAl or croBA-ehaped ligament between EheendflOf the femur 



A. Lougltadiiuil eecUon of wrist Jolata, showing the Bynoiial aaca and membranes 
(•eafiS). B, UgBmeniao(wnBtioini(MeI.). 

16. A dislocation ia a "bone out of joint." Certain 
joints — those of the shoulder, wriat, and fingers, for example 
— are more liable to dislocation than others. Some healthy, 
well-developed persons are able to dislocate partially their 
joints at will, — even the hip, knee, and elbow joints. 



^rUS.)>^H. 
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aUESTIONS. 



1. Of what use are bones? 

2. How many are there in the body, and how may they be classified ? 

3. Describe the long bones, and esplun the use of their length. 

4. Where are the short bones located t 

5. What is the special use of flat bones ? 

6. Why are there eminences, and ifhy depresBions, upon bones ; and 

why openings through them? 

7. What is the periosteum, and of what use is it? the cartilage ? 

8. Of what kinds of tissue are bones constructed? Describe them 

and their respective uses. 

9. What and where is the marrow? the medullary canal? the 

endostium ? 

10. Of what are bones composed ? 

11. Of whatdifierentuses are the animal and mineral matter of bcmea? 

12. What diverse efFecta Taa,j either have upon the bones, and why? 
18. How do the bones of the young and old differ? 

14. How are bones nonrished, and wliat do they contain? 

15. What is meant by atgtmtZafton T 

16. What is a joint or articulation, and how are joints classified? 

17. How are the nodding and rotating motions of the head effected? 

18. What protects the joints from friction 1 

19. How is the liability of the delicate structures of the body to injurj 

from shocks in jumping, etc., diminished ? 

20. How are the bones held together, and what is a dislocation? 
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CHAPTER n. 

THE BONY FEAMTTWOKK. OR 
SKELETON.! 

17. The skeletoD is beautifully adapted to support 
weight.^ It fiffoids surfaces for the attachment of muacles, 
and thus facilitates the movements of the body. Within 
it are the delicate vital oigana 

IS. The main support of the body' is the spinal or 
vertebral ooltmtn.* (Fig- !•) It serves not only to hear 
the weight of the upper part of the body, but maintains it 
in proper relation with the lower part. Its lower end fits 
in like a wedge between the hip bones, and unites with 
them to form the pelvis. The spinal column is composed 
of 26 bones or vertebrae. 



I The EkeletoQ of man ia an internal or endo-akeleton ; that ot the oyster ot 
lobster an external or ezo-skeleton. The tnrtle has both an internal and 
ezteraallraniework. TbeBtorgeon.beBideaanendo-Bkeleton.hasaa Irregular 
outer case of superficial bon; platea (denuo-skeleton), which enables the fish 
to airlm more safely in eeaich of food among rocks and debris. 

< At 21 years of age the weigbt of the buman skeleton Is abont one-tentk 
that of the entire body. It averages about IG lbs., yet ia capable of sustainlDg 
great weights, and can at times be subjected to great strains withoat injury. 
Dr. Winship, the celebrated athlete, though a small man, could lift a wetglit 
of SSOOlbs. 

' Tbe enUre body consists of the head, body or trank, and the limbs or 
extremities. 

* It Is commonly called the bacJcrbone, as thoo^ it were but one bone. 

' In the neck, or "cervical" region, there are seven bones or vertebrae; in 
ttie back, or "dorsal" region, twelve ; and in the loin, or " lumbar" region, 
Jive. The sacrum and coccyx are sometimes called falae vertebrae, for in very 
earl; life the first is composed of five radlmeutary vertebrae and the second 
of four. Hance, the number of bones in the spinal column Is sometimes 
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®'-* 19. Each vertebra^ is composed 

of a disk-like body, with a bony- 
arch projecting backwards from it, 
and IB tunnelled by a large opening 
^ through it, extending up and down, 
or longitudinally with the body. 
The vertebrae are united by strong 
ligaments, and are so placed that 
the openings through the several 
vertebrae form one long tube or tun- 
nel, called the spinal canal, which 
serves for the lodgement and protec- 
tion of the spinal cord.^ To and 
from this nerves pass, through 
notched apertures in the sides of 
the various vertebral arches. The 
posterior projections (spines) of the 
arches form the ridge which may be 
felt extending along the middle of 
the back. To diminish the shock 
^ of jars and falls, there are, between 

the vertebrae, cushions of very elas- 
tic cartilage. 

Fig. ij, 20. The vertebral column has four 

'irof^^ca^o^^icti c1^ CTtrws,— the cervical, dorsal, lum- 

ta?iu™'a™'^i^^I'™n"' ^^^1 ^^^ pelvic. Two are forward 

fn?i<,Vn'L™rc^SStLr°; curves, and two backward. These 

MwrumTc o, coooyi'^" ' ' ^Te BO nicoly adjusted that their 

1 TliBBB IJOQes are called vertebTae, from the 
they turu or rotate, and also at tlmea iccUue tt: 
ol tlia body. 

A conl-Iike airangeraeDt of nerves (that is, many Btrands of nerves united 
ther In one coid) wliich connect the brain with other parts of the body, by 
M of branches sent out through the spinal openings mentioned in the taxt. 
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relative positions are ordinarily maintained, whatever 
the movements of the body may be. Hence, pressure 
is better distributed than would be the ease if the 
column were straight. Still, jumping from a height 
upon a resisting surface, heavy blows or falls, and the 
prolonged and excessive action of special muscles or 
groups of muscles, frequently produce spinal deformities 
and disease.^ 

21. Branching out from each side of the spinal column, 
in the dorsal region, are the twelve n'ia, which are grooved 
underneath for the passage of blood-vessels and nerves to 
the front of the body. The ribs slope downward and 
outward, and, with the dorsal vertebrae and breast bone, 
form the bony walls of the thorax or chest. This arrange- 
ment and the elasticity of the cartilages, which unite 
most of the ribs to the breast bone, permit considerable 
enlargement of the chest cavity in the process of breath- 
ing." Free movements of the chest walls are necessary 
for the health and proper action of the oi^ans within 
them. 

22. The pelvis consists of the sacrum and coccyx 
behind, the hip bones (innominate hones) upon the sides, 
and the pubic bone in front. By its size, strength, curves, 
and expanded upper edges (hips), it is well adapted to 

1 Spinal curvatiires are liable to result from habitual slttiog, standing, and 
even lying in wrong poaitiona. The habit ol bending over to study, write, or 
use the sewing-machine is iDjnrions. When staudiiig, tlie body should be 
erect, the shoulders held back In an easy, comfortable manner. When aittine, 
the body or head should be bent but slightly forward. Constrained positions 
are always Injurious. 

' The seven upper ribs upon each side are called triie riba, because they ace 
Joined to the breast-bone directly by cartilages; the other five are called falie 
ribs, because not so Joined, — the two nppet being fastened by cartilage to the 
cartilages of other ribs, wblle the two lower, which are called " floatiug ribs," 
have no cartilages, their anterior ends being free and floating as It were. 
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support aud protect the oi^ns within it. It also assists 
in supporting the upper part of the body, by its relation 
to the spinal column and the attachment it affords for the 
powerful muscles of the trunk. Articulating (that is, 
forming joints) with the pelvis are the two thigh bones. 
These are supported by the bones of the legs, which rest 
upon those of the feet. 

23. The bones of the feet are arrai^d in the form of 
an arch, the forward part of the foot and the heel only 
resting upon the ground. This arched form secures much 



BoDes of tbe loot md tbe[r relative locMion. 

elasticity, and diminishes the shocks to other parts, in the 
actfi of running, walking, and jumping. It also affords a 
more secure footing in walking and running over uneven 

ground, in climbing ladders, etc. 

24. Joined to the trunk, at its upper and lower por- 
tions, are the limbs or extremities. The bones of each 
upper extremity (the arm and its appendices) are the 
clavicle, scapula, humerus, radius, and ulna, and those of 
the wrist and hand. Each upper extremity is so arranged 
that the hand, which assists in giving to man his great 
superiority over the lower animals, may be freely used.* 

' The unn bone is longer than the forearm bones, and the torearm bonea 
thtiQ tliose of tbe band. Tliis anangemeiit, together witb very pliable flogera, 
and niUi the thumb, which can readily be " opposed " to all the Sugers, charac- 
terizes man aa distinct from and above all other forms of animal life. 
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25. The lower extremities (legs and their appeDcl^es) 
have a etrong resemblance to the upper, but have lees 
mobility. The bones of each lower extremity are the 
femur, tibia, fibula, knee-pan, and the bones of the ankle 
and toes. 



/ 



Front view at Uw contenti of the cavlUea of tbe chHt and kbdomen. B, tnchu ; 
0, (Hophigui; E, dlsphrnEiD 1 F, liver; I, spleelil D, (loiniichi Q, IntwUncBi 
H, liBOCt ; A, lung! ; J, bladder. 

26. There are three principal closed cavities within the 
skeleton : viz., the cranial, thoracic, and pelvic cavities.' 

' In addition to these cavities, and the marrow cavitiea of long bonea, there 
are cavltieB which contain air. — audi as tbe "frontal slnoaea" in the frontal 
bones of the skull, which open Into Uie upper part of the nose; the antnioi, In 
each half of tbe upper jaw; and the Bphenoidal and ethmoidal sinnfiea, in the 
sphenoid and ethmoid bones, etc. These reservoirs of air ace concerned in 
the processes of breathing and the production of voice, and serve to lighten 
the weight of bones. 



THE BONY FEAMBWORK, OR SKELETON, 

27. The cranium, or gkull, b 
a rounded bony box, admirably 
constructed for its particular 
iise.^ It bas a vaulted dome, 
side walls, and very strong but- 
tresses in tbe temporal bones 
which enclose the delicate organs 
of liearing. The base is formed 
of bones strongly wedged in to- 
gether, with openings so arranged 
that the delicate blood-vessels and 
nerves passing through them are 
not easily injured. Within the 
cranial cavity are the brain and 
the commencement of the spinal 
cord, and also nerves and blood- 



28. The thoracic cavity ex- 
tends from the base of the 
neck above to the diaphragm' 
below, and from the spinal 
column and ribs behind to tlie 
Side view of ih^' biiA BDd irunf l^'cast bone and the cartili^es 

S^n"Jfi™{iog'i?ud'£S'''8^'ion»'! taius the lungs, heart, some 

Bl'^fSTc^J^^pha^";'^; W« blood-vessels, nerves, the 

Bm!3r^fuo^'of't?eK'o''iii° thoracic duct, and oesophagus or 

n'SddL"' '"""• '■ 'P'™' guliet.« 

1 The tissoe of tbe flat boaea, of which it is composed, Is arranged In layecs 
or "tables." On account of their character, these were by tbe Ancients 
likened, the onter one to leooi, Vba middle one to leather, and the inner one to 
glais (from, its smoothness). 

1 A strong muscnlar and tendinous partition dividing tbe tboraclc from the 
abdominal cavity. (See Fig. 14.) 

' The Inngs fill the larger part of the cavity. 
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39. The pelvic cavity is the space enclosed by the 
pelvic boiies.^ There is a fourth cavity, the abdominal 
cavity, which is partly enclosed by bony walla and in part 
by muscles. It is located between the thoracic and pelvic 
cavities, and contains the liver upon the right side, the 
stomach and spleen on the left, the intestines in front, and 
the pancreas, kidneys, receptacle for chyle, and very lai^ 
blood-vessels and nerves behind. 



aUESTtONS. 

1. Of what servioo ia the skeleton ? 

&. What is the main support of the skeleton, and its use? 

3. How is tlie spinal column fitted to the hip bones, and of what 

does it consist? 

4. Describe the Tertebrae, and how tliej are separated from each 

other, and why. 

5. How ia the apiiial canal formet^, and what ia ita object? 

6. How do the nervea of the body reach it ? 

7. What curves has the spina! colunin, and what ia their object? 

8. Describe the riba, and explain the object of their downward slope. 

9. Of what bonea does the pelvis conaist, and what is its use 1 

10. Deacribe the lower portion of the skeleton. 

11. How are the bonea of the feet arranged, a,nd why? 

12. Of what bonea doea ea,ch upper extremity or arm conaist, and 

what is tbe object of their arrangement? 

13. What are the bonea of the lower eitremities, or of each leg? 

14. What cavities are in the skeleton? 

15. Describe the cranium, and mention its contents. 

16. Describe the thoracic cavity, and mention ita contents. 

17. What cavity is above the pelvic cavitj, and what are ita contents? 

an Uie bladder and other viscera. 
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ANALYSIS OF CHAPTERS FIRST AND SECOND. 



I. Anatomy . . 



.J Short. 
I Flat. 

r Compact tissue- 
" T tissue. 



Endostenm. 
Marrow. 
Vascular canals. 
Caualiculi. 
Lacunae. 

r MoTable. 
Classes ■< Immovable. 

t Mixed. 
Cartilages. 
Ligaments. 
SjTioTial sacs. 
, SjnoTial fluid. 
Skull.' 

Spinal column. 
Iflbs. 

Breast bone. 
Pelvis. 



Tpper. — Bones of 
snoulder, arms, 
forearm, and 
bands. 
Lotner. — Bones of 
tbighs, legs, and 
feet. 



II. PHTfllOLOGY 



fCranitJ. 
Thoracic. 
Pelvic. 
Abdominal. 
{Columns of support. 
Act as levers. 
Enclose cavities. 
{Throngb blood-vesBela. 
Through nerves. 
Through lymphatics. 



of health . . 



it, etc. See especially 
chapters on Food and Foods. 



CHAPTER in. 
MUSCLES AND FAT. 

30. The muscles, about 400 in number, are the direct 
instruments by which the movements of the several parts 
of the body are effected. They are of a deep-red color,* and 
constitute what is ordinarily called "flesh," or, in animals, 
"lean meat." They are grouped about the bones, to 
which many of them are attached. They also form a 
part of the walls of many organs, — as the stomach, heart, 
intestines, and blood-vessels. 

31. Muscles have different shapes, and are arranged 
mainly in layers from within outward, occupying always 
the best position to facilitate their action and preserve 
the compactness, usefulness, and beauty of the parts. 
Those of the face are, for the most part, short and 
narrow ; of the cranium, thin and flat ; of the thorax, 
abdomen, and pelvis, broad and flattened; and of the 
neck and extremities, long and i-ounded. 

32. The muscles grouped in the above-mentioned lo- 
calities are known as voluntary muscles,^ because their 
movements are, for the most part, governed by the will. 
The internal muscles of the body are generally thin and 



1 Muscles but little used, aa in youDg cbildrea and paralyzed persona, have 
a pale color. In moat of the vertebrate BDimala the flesh ie red. In some birds 
and many fishes it U colorless, yellowiah, or piok. 

* Also aa "mnacles of ffnlmft l lite," or "skeletal" mnscleB. 
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B. — I^onluidBldsvli 



MUSCLES AND PAT. 



Fig. 16. 



T THR BoDT. Si^eifidal lagei; 



B, eiteDKrs'ot the band. 

B, bietpi muscle, Sexorof taut BUd fo 

D, dtUoid, mlaes Lhe arm and morei li 

TBA., trapeziua, dnwi back and ralK* ■boulder. 

TBI, Irictjia, extensor of foreBrm. 

LD, latittimut dorit, UBisU In reiplrnlion by movlDg Ibe riba. 

OM, gMeui maximui, momt tbe tbigb backKard ud outnardt. 

VE, eosfiM crfernu*, Bitends tbe leg. 

B, lacepa at Ihigb, aelor of leg. 

Q, gailroeBemiui, eitenda tbe foot. 

F, SeiorB of (be toot. 

TA, Tendo AckliUi. 



E, eiteiuors of tlie band. 

F, fleion at the band. 
B, bictpi, etc. 

D, deltoid, etc 

PU, ptctoratti BU^or, drave tbe arm forward* and Invardi. 

P, prtmatori rotates forearm Inwarda. 

BU, lerrattu magrmt, aiBlBta lu respirallou. 

RA, reetut aMonfnto, Uiat makes tenae tbe abdominal wall*. 

TF, tttuor fCmcHs, that makei lerwe the connecllTe tiUDa of tblgb, and 

maiee tbe tblgb oatwarda. 
B, larforAu, flciea tbs leg. 
AD, addDCtor group of Ibtgb muulea. 

RF, reetut Jimorii, one of lhe group of eilenaor muaclue of tbl^. 
TA, tOHaUi anHcm, movaa fool forwanla. 
ET, eileneon of tbe toe*. 
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flat, and are inooluntary, diBcharging their functions inde- 
pendently of the will. For instance, the simple presence 
of food in the stomach is sufficient to excite that muscular 
organ into its normal and inToluntaij activity.' 

33. Voluntary muscles are connected with bones, and 
also with cartilages, ligaments, skin, and other structures. 
This connection is effected either by musciilsr tissue, or 
by means of white, firm, glistening masses of fibrous 
tissue, known as tendons, or sinews.* The latter are 
flexible and inelastic, and are especially required to serve 
the purpose of connecting bands or cords, where the parts 
of the body to be moved are remote from the moving 
muscles. They thus obviate an unnecessary, ungainly, 
and sometimes impossible prolongation of the muscles," 
and conduce to the symmetry and beauty of outline of 
the body. But for this simple adaptation, how bulky 
and ill-proportioned, for example, would be the wrists and 
ankles, through which, instead of the muscles, these slen- 
der cords are made to pass ; and how clumsy the move- 
ments, which by their means are accomplished with such 
efficiency, rapidity, and grace I (a.) The strongest and 
lai^st tendon in the body is the "Tendo Achillis," which 



' By some authorities certain moscles ate called mixed mvtdei, because 
the; belong partly to the Tolimtiuy and partly to the involontaiy classes. 
Bnch are the muscles of respiration, or breathing. Ordinarily, we breathe 
without exertion ol the will, but to a certain artent it is in onr power to in- 
crease or auspead tiie process. "The muscular fibre of the beart presents a 
atrootiue tatermedlate between the two typical forms." — Maiatalof Hialology, 

SATTBBTHWArrB. 

* This fibroua tissue, in the form of a very resisting membrane, is coatlnu- 
oos with the muscular tissue of some muscles, and envelopes others, preventing 
their displacement. It is then called an aponeiirotit, from the belief of the 
ancients that it was a membrane of nervous tissue. 

' The tendon of one of the mnscles which moves tJie eye passes through a 
loop or pulley. A tendon nnder tJie jaw passes through a slit In the tendon of 
another mnscle whose direction is different. 
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connects certain muscles on the back of the leg with the 
heel.^ Involuntary muscles, for the most part, are not 
attached to bones, bat to other structures. 
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34. Voluntary muscles are made up of bundles of 
^res. Each fibre is tightly enclosed by a structureless 
membrane, called aareolemma, which is very elastic, and 

' Bo called (tbe Tendon of Achilles) from the Grecian fiction, that this 
tendon was the un]; vulnerable portion of the body of Achilles. 

Tendons may be readily felt at the wrists, anklea, the bond of the elbows, 
and nnder the knees, especially when the muaclea are tense. 
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allows of the free movementB of the fibre. The several 
bundles of fibres are surrounded, as is also the entire 



Fii. a. 

TrsTsna HeUonofa leg.— B, bone: C, conneMlTa Uhub ; 7, fat (idlpOH tUnu) : 
V, idiiB; U, miuclH; Bt, blood-TeiHli (uterleiuid valna). 

moscle, with connectiTe tissue, boldiog together the fibres 
in each bundle, and the several bundles is the one 
muscle. 

"Each fibre is divided longitudinally 
into a varying number of what are called 
mugele columna, held together probably 
by a delicate cement." ^ The muscle 
columns are called by some jibriUae (little f.^_ „ 

fibres") . Crtjueellon u( n Hbre 

-■ of lalnnlVf miisclp, 

A muscular fibre ot a voluntary muscle, {"■''^'^rSi^M'^'*' 

J ' Jerauu; Fib, flbriluM- 

under the microscope, is shown to have 
alternate dark and Ught cross stripes, or striae. Hence- 
voluntary muscles are also known as gtriated, or striped.* 

' Saiterthviaite't Biitology. Dr. Thomaa Dwight. 

* These transverse stripes ate by some authorities believed to be Uie 
boundary lines of mnscle cella in each muscle column, while others beliere 
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Involuntary muscles are also composed of fibres, but 
these are spindle shaped, and unstriped, and form tissues 
by the interlacing of the fibres. 

35. Muscles are abundantly supplied with blood. Be- 
tween and beneath the muscles are large blood-vessels, 
whose smaller branches pass between the fibres. These 
blood-vessels are accompanied by 
nerves. The nerves of voluntary 
muscles are chiefly motor nerves, 
or those which preside over mo- 
tion, while a great part of those 
of involuntary muscles are sensory 




Fig. !0. 
the fibrillin 



nerves, or those which preside over sensation. Fat cells 
are sometimes found among muscular fibres. 

36. The fibres of living muscle tissue are composed of a 
translucent jelly-like material, sometimes called muscle 
plasma. Three-fourths of this muscle plasma is water; 
the remaining fourth is composed of common salt, calcium 

that they tepcesont transverao disks o[ the width of the fibre; others BtlU, 
believe that the 3i>called cells aod disks are not found doting life, but thftt 
tlief result from uhanges after death. 
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phosphate,^ albuminous material (i.e., like albumen, see 
§159), and extractive matters." The principal ingredient, 
water, gives to muscles their softness aud flexibility.* 

37. Muscles are essentially organs of motion. On ac- 
count of their location and arrangement, they also shield 
blood-vessels, lymphatics, and nerves; serve to diminish 
the force of shocks and blows ; and, in connection with the 
bones, eTwlose the cavities of the thorax, abdomen, and 
pelvis. By means of muscles the varied and wonderful 
movements of the body are performed, and speech is 
rendered possible. Through the action of muscular fibres 
the heart pulsates, the blood circulates, and respiration, 
digestion, and the other vital processes are carried on. 

38. These muscular movements result from the contrac- 
tility/ of muscular tissue. This property of shortening and 
thickening their bulk when tense, or in a state of action, 
and of becoming elongated and thinner when relaxed, oi 
in a state of rest, is pecuhar to muscle fibres, and is some- 
times spoken o£ as muscular irritability. Contractility is 
normally excited in voluntary muscles by the will acting 
through the nervous system, but it can be called into 
action also, independently o£ the will, by various kinds of 
stimulation, — such as pinching, pricking with a needle, 

1 Formerly called " phnsphate ot lime." 

^ Ingredients in 100 parts of muscle plasma; — 

Water TB.OO 

Albuminous material 22.00 

Extractive matters , . 2JH 

Calcium phosphate JiS 

Common salt 08 



' Vfhere 

their tendons pass tbrougb grooves or canals. As soon as death tK 
begin to be rigid. 
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the application of an acid, electricity, etc. In involuntary 
muscles, it ordinarily results from nervous stimulus.' Con- 
tractions may be extremely gentle, as when the muscles 
of the eye or hand are engaged in delicate work ; or they 
may be powerful, as in athletic sports or in heavy lifting. 
Prolonged use of muscles, the want of use, a supply of 
poor or insufficient blood, certain poisons, etc., lessen 
their normal irritability. 

39. The respective groux>3 of muscles are named ac- 
cording to the kind of motion produced, their position, 
uses, etc.^ Muscles that bend the joints are called ^ea;o)*«, 
— as, for example, those on the front of the arm that bend 
the forearm, and on the back of the thigh that bend the 
leg. Those which restore the bent parts to a straight 
condition are extensorg. The extensors corresponding to 
the above-mentioned flexors are located, as the necessity 
of the case demands, on the back of the arm and the front 
of the thigh. Rotator muscles are those "which turn the 
parts to which they are attached upon their axes." Such 
are the oblique muscles of the eye and those attached to 
the radial bone of the forearm. It is by means of the 
latter that the forearm and hand can be turned round so 
as to present either side at pleasure. 

Adductor » are muscles which move parts toward the 
axis of the body, and abductors those which move parts 
from the axis of the body. Of the iirst, the large muscles 

' Muscles are also elastic, and ore said to hare "tone" wbeo they promptly, 
and in a normal maaDei, responi] to stimuli. 

1 It is not the purpose of this book to weary tbe student wiUi tlie technical 
appellatioDs which have come down to us from tbe Ancients. Their length ia 
often in Inverse proportion to the size of the mnscle named. For Instance, a 
very short muscle wblcb eKtends from one comer of the upper lip to the Dostril 
upon tbe same side of the face, whose function is merely to r^se the Up, as in 
sneering, is called the "levator labii snperioria alaeque oaai," while a very 
long and Important muscle of tbe thigh is more plainly named tbe "sartorlus," 
i.e., the "tailor," because it Is the principal muscle by which that tisetal funo- 
Monary assumes his familiar position for work. 
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of the chest and back which draw the arm to the side, 
and those which draw the lower extremities together, are 
examples ; of the latter may be named the muscles of the 
shoulder, and the outer muscles of the thigh. 

Sphincters are annular muscles, which close or constrict 
certain natural openings of the body, as the eye and 
mouth. 

40. Muscles, such as the flexors and extensors, the 
abductors and adductors, which produce by their action 
entirely opposite movements, are called opposing or antago- 
nistic. The result of the combined action of opposing 
muscles, when excessive, is rigidity. It is the easy com- 
bined action of the opposing muscles which enables ua to 
stand, or to apply a force properly graduated to the 
necessities of the most delicate muscular work, (a.) The 
action of opposing muscles, when healthy, is nicely ad- 
justed, 80 as not to interfere with their mutually free and 
easy movements. Their abnormal action is exemplified 
in the rigidity which takes place in convulsions, and in 
"lead palsy," where the unchecked contraction of the 
flexors of the forearm, through paralysis of its extensors, 
produces a falling of the hand known as "wrist drop." 

41. There are also what are termed the muscles of 
expression. Ordinarily, we show how we feel by our 
features, and the position and movements of the body. 
The expression of the emotions is effected mainly, how- 
ever, by the varied movements of the facial muscles, 
especially those which move the lips, eyelids, eyebrows, 
etc., and of the muscles which move the lower jaw. 
Hence th^e muscles are spoken of as the "muscles of 
expression." ^ 

1 It ts stated bj DungUson tliat tbere are 70 pafra of mosclee in the Deck 
and [ace; and it has been eatimated that the body la capable of SOOO dilferent 
its, and tUe face of 750 different expressioua. 
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42. For the healthy growth and development of muscles, 
alternate exercise and rest are indispensable. Over-worked 
muscles, equally with idle muscles, waste away ; and, in 
the latter case, useless fat may take the place of the 
muscular fibres. Healthy muscles, therefore, require a 
constant supply of good blood, sufficient nerve stimulus. 



and proper exercise and rest. Without these requisites, 
waste products (principally carbonic acid) accumulate, 
and muscular activity is diminished. In the arrangement 
of nature, certain muscles are intended to be at rest while 
others are in activity. Even the fibres of a single muscle 
do not all act at the same time. This provision does not 
dispense, however, with the necessity for additional rest 
iu sleep. 
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43. All parts of the body, the brain included, require 
rest, and share directly or indirectly in the benefits of 
sleep, (fl.) Particularly refreshing is the early portion of 
sleep, and that which is least disturbed by uneasy dieams, 
mental effort, and anxiety. Generally, the more both 
mind and body can be withdrawn from all extrinsic stimuli 
the better. The amount of sleep needed by different 
persons varies according to the age and condition of indi- 
viduals. The greater part of infancy is generally passed 
in slumber; and in old age also much sleep is required. 
In middle life, usually, about eight hours a day is neces- 
sary, though it is reported of Frederick the Great and 
Napoleon that they slept but three or four hours out of 
the twenty-four. (J.) Needed restoration is to be often 
sought in a change of employment, whether of work or 
amusement, as well as in sleep. In such cases, if amuse- 
ment be needed, it becomes as much one's duty to play as 
before it was to work. 

44. Pat. — This substance usually constitutes about 
one-twentieth part of the weight of the entire body. It is 
found in all parts of the body, with the exception of the 
bones, teeth, and fibrous tissues, either in the form of 
globules and granules of oil, or of an emulsion,* or in 
masses. In the latter form it is called adipose tissue, the 
most familiar example of which is that which is imbedded 
in the areolar or connective tissue, between the skin and 
the muscles. 

Animal fat is generally a mixture of three varieties of 
fat, — stearine, margarine, and oleine, Stearine and mar- 
garine are more or less solid, as usually seen in the meat 
of animals ; but in the live body, at its ordinary tempera- 
ture, they are held in solution by the oleine with which 
they are associated. 

I That is, in suspension, as in millt. 
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46. By the arrangement of the fiit about the internal 
organs, between the muscles, under the skin, and about 
the joints, it acts m cushiona to these structures, maintains 
their temperature, jUl» up inequalities in and about the 
various structures, and greatly enhances the beauty and 
symmetry of the human form. It also serves for nutrition 
in time of need, as is particularly to be observed in torpid 
animals^ and in emaciating diseases. In fact, fat being 
composed of carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen, contains ele- 



Fig. 23. 
AT, BdlpoK tlsBUe ; C, tm In cells of cocoa- M, tat globnlt 

nnl, M viewed ihrongh the microMope. Jii an emulB 

ments which are essential to the nutrition and growth of 
tissues, and is found in quantity whenever cell growth is 
rapid, especially in the ease of healthy young children. 

46. The amount of fat in different persons depends upon 
age, race, and hereditary tendency ; also upon the weather, 
climate, and occupation ; yet there is probably a normal 
limit as to the amount of fat in the case of each individual. 

' The commoD tortoise, foi instance, bnrrowa in the earth In the latter part 
of autnmn, and does not reappear till spring bas well adTanced. Some species 
of bears become very fat toward the winter time; and than, daring tha winter, 
while hibernating, eat no food, as tar as is known. In the sprhig they come 
out of their hiding-places, lank and bnngry. , v_,iil.)>;iL' 
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Any amount beyond this limit is likely to be not only 
inconvenient, but distressing and even dangerous to life, 
either by impeding the action of the heart or by taking the 
place of important tissues, thereby producing a diseased 
condition which is known as "fatty infiltration." 

Ordinarily, a steady gain of fat within the normal limit 
indicates an improving condition of the blood and better 
nutrition, while a deficiency is often the first note of alarm 
to warn ua of the approach of consumption, scrofula, or 
some other serious disease which has begun its stealthy 
march in a faulty nutrition.^ Rapid loss of &t usually 
indicates impoverishment of the blood.^ 

47. "Fatty tissue is the most fiuctuating in hiilk of all 
the tissues of the body," for within a very short time a 
large amount may appear or disappear. Ita increase is 
promoted by many of the animal and vegetable substances 
used as food, and it is the result also of chemical changes 
that occur in the body in such food as starch and sugar. 
It is often injuriously increased by impoverished blood 
during sickness or idleness, by a continued use of alcoholic 
drinks (especially ale, beer, and porter), and by fatty, 
sugary, and starchy foods. It may be, therefore, diior 
inished sometimes by a partial or complete omission of the 

' It has been observed that cooks, batchers, oilers, etc., ftre generally 
exempt from such affections, and It is believed by some aathodtiee that the 
eiemptioD is dae to the fat absorbed by t]ieii skins from the materials which 
they handle. 

3 Sometimes, in emaciating diseases, or as the result of excessive alcoliolic 
stimulaUoD, the oleine partially disappears trom the adipose tissue, and Is 
replaced by watery serum, aa it is c^ed. "There is a popular Idea," says 
Dr. S. Weir Mitchell, in his valuable little treatise {Fat and Blood, and How to 
Make Them), " which hafi probably passed from the agricnltnrLst into the com- 
mon, mind of the cotnmnnity, to the effect tliBt human fat varies, — that some 
fat is wholesome and some unwholesome; that there are good tats and bad 
fats. T remember well an old nurse who assured me when I was a student that 
'sopte fata ia fast and some is fickle, but cod-oil fat is easy squandered.' 
There are more tacts in favor of some such idea than I have space for; bat aa 
yet we have no distinct chemical knowledge npon the subject." 
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articles of food and drink mentioned above, also by proper 
bathing and attention to the excretory oi^ns, and by 
systematic, well-adapted exercise. It can seldom, with 
safety, however, be kept below the individual's normal 
standard for a great length of time. The use of drugs or 
medicines as anti-fat remedies is not always safe, nor is it 
generally ef&caoious. 

QUESTIONS. 

1. Describe mnacles. 

2. What ia their chief use? 

3. What two grand dirisiona of muscles are there? 

4. How are muscles attached to the parts to be moved? 

6. Why are tendons used for this purpose? 

8. Why are the voluntary muscles more often attached to bones than 
the involuntary? 

7. Why do blood-vessels and nerves accompany muscles? 

8. What is the chief constituent of muscle substance? 

9. What other uses have muscles besides being organs of motion? 

10. To what is the moving power of muscles due ? 

11. How may the contractility of muscles be eicited? 

12. How may their irritability become weakened? 

13. What are opposing or anti^onistic muscles? Give examples. 

14. What are the respective results of their norm^ and atmormal 

action ? 

15. Name other sorts of muscles. 

16. What are the muscles of expression? 

17. What is necessary for muscles to be healthy and well developed ? 

18. When is sleep most beneficial? 

19. What periods of life require roost sleep? 

20. How may muscles he refreshed without cessation of activity? 

21. What are the varieties of fat? 

22. What its uses? 

23. How does excessive fat become dangerous ? 

24. How may fat be increased ? how diminished? 

25. What about the use of drugs to that end? 
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CHAPTER IV. 
MUSCULAE EXERCISE. 

48. Phytieal culture has engaged the attention of man- 
idnd, in a varying degree, from the very earliest times. 
Its object, at first, was to strengthen man for defense 
against his fellow men and wild animals. At a later 
date, in the Grecian games, athletic contests were eagerly 
entered into in a spirit of emulation, and for the culti- 
vation and exhibition of strength and heauty. Among 
the Spartans the women, as well as the men, had 
their physical training. And yet, we are told by the 
medical writers of those times that the excessive exercise 
indulged in by many of the athletes rendered them "dull, 
sluggish, and toqiid, and that they only averaged five 
years of (athletic) life." Still later, in the gymnasia, or 
schools of the Greeks, efforts were first made to combine 
physical and mental education, so as to produce "a sound 
mind in a sound body." Yet, even at the present time, 
the true value of proper muscular exercise in restoring, as 
well as in maintmning health, is not fully appreciated. 
The primary effect upon the system of proper exercise, as 
we have already seen, is to insure the health, strength, 
and tonicity of muscles; and secondarily, by means thereof, 
the health of the other tissues of the body. 

49. Proper muscular exercise is that which is suited to 
the health and strength of the individual. It should be 
varied and agreeable in character, and pursued daily, 
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either in the open air or in well-ventilated places, but 
never to the point of wearineHS. Exercise — walking, for 
example — which is systematically undertaken merely for 
the sake of exercise, is not only irksome, and likely to be 
suspended after a time, but is not as beneficial as when it 
is associated with an agreeable visit, beautiful scener}', the 
gathering of flowers and shells, or even the purchase of 
some desired object.^ 

50. Exercise, besides- developing and strengthening the 
muscles, causes a muscular pressure upon the blood-vessels, 
and increases the fores and rapidity of the circulation, thus 
promoting the consumption of oxygen^ by the tissues, and 
the elimination from them of carbonic acid and other 
waste products. Through exercise the breathing pouter is 
developed, the appetite improved, digestion made stronger, 
the accumulation of fat diminished, and animal heat in- 
creased. The nervous system also shares in the general 
improvement, and, as a consequence, better mental work is 
made possible.^ In those colleges and schools where 
physical culture is attended to, the mental as well as the 
physical strength of the students has been found to be 
improved, (a.) 

1 "I have heard that that benevolent nobleman, Lord Rosse, during the 
famine years, anxious to relieve distress, and equally anxious not to encourage 
habits ot pauperism, paid men so much a day for dicing holes in his demesne, 
and paid them again for the filling of them up. The laborers are said to have 
manifested the most eitreme disgust at the occupation, alfhough the work 
was not harder tMn most useful labors. It is this sense ot the inutility of the 
work done by the labor !□ some of tie military prisons which constitutes mucti 
of the seventy of tbe punishment. And this remark ia as true of mental exer- 
cise aa of hodilj."— Lectures on Public Health. MAPOiHBit, 

» The vivifying principle of the atmosphere which teaches the blood and 
the tissues tlitough the limgs. 

3 "Those nations have shown the most intellectual strength who have 
exhibited the most physical stamina." — Ds~ Beddoe, Id a paper on the 
Statvre and Bxilk of Man in the BriUsh Itlet. 
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51. In fact, in all cases, there should be as much as 
possible a corresponding development of the whole man.* 
Engravers, telegraph and sewing-machine operators, tailors, 
shoemakers, and all persons who, in plying their vocation, 
use one set of muBcles mainly, are liable to paralysis of 
those muscles, (a.) Such persons should, each day, eng^e 
for a time in exerciseB that will call into action the other 
muscles of the body. In like manner, those whose callings 
lead them to the exercise of their brains only, to the 
neglect of their muscles, make too large a demand upon 
the nervous system, and pay the penalty in disorders of 
that system. 

52. The powers of endurance of individuals are very 
unequal. Accordingly, what would be proper exercise 
for one person may be very improper for another. Some 
feeble persons are too ambitious and need restraint, as 
much as the lazy need urging. Exercise attended by 
severe or sudden strains upon undeveloped muscles, or 
that is beyond the strength of the individual, or of a kind 
to which he is unaccustomed, will be followed by bad 
results, — for example, by exhaustion, cramps, loss of 
appetite, overstrained heart, and even diseases of the 
blood-vessels and nervous system, (a.) The hard work 
necessitated by certain occupations of life often produces 
serious results, even in very strong and well-developed 

' Large persona with powerfnl mnaclefl, but with little endurance, are not 
able to accompllsli as mnch aa wiry small ones, whoee powers of Nidnrance bave 
been developed by gradnal training. "& man of good physical capacity may 
be trained so that the volnntary mnsclea of bis arms and cbest would be power- 
fnlly dereloped with a contractile lorce proportionate to their size, and yet his 
respiratory power shall be so disproportionate that be conld not ran a hundred 
yards wlthont gasping; and another, or the same indiridnal, U possessing 
oidlDary locomotive capacity and fldr development, may be trained to ran ten 
times the distance without distress, but the voluntary muscles of whose arms 
and chest shall remain aa they stood at the time that the tr^nlng began." — 
Training in Theorji tmd Practice. McLa£SH. 
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men. It ia especially important that such occupations 
ahould be carried on in the open air, or in well-ventilated 
rooms, and that the workers should have the proper kind 
and amount of food. Attention to these details would 
undoubtedly save lives, especially of young men and 
women. 

B3. Young children, even babies, should not be ■ 
carried more than ia absolutely necessary. They will 
exercise themselves sufficiently if placed in warm but 
well-ventilated rooms, where the limbs can have free 
movements, unimpeded by tight or heavy clothing. Child- 
hood, indeed, is a period of restless activity, and by the 
time a child is three years old tyttematic exerdae becomes 
necessary. Gentle walks, running after and throwing 
balls, playing with clean sand, and the like, should be 
regularly permitted and encouraged. Much barm is caused 
by confining young children and putting barriers around 
their natural desires for play. In the case of older chil- 
dren and youth, no system of artificial exercise can take 
the place of that afforded by the usual out-door games, 
such as base ball, foot ball, leap frog, hoop rolling, hare 
and hotmds, etc., always provided they are not played too 
roughly or continued too long. These sports may be pur- 
sued advantageously, as a rule, up to forty or forty-flve 
years of age. At about this age natural degenerative 
changes occur in the body, and care is particularly neces- 
sary that the heart and blood-vessels be not overstrained. 
Hunting (if moderate), iishing, etc., are more suitable to 
this period of life. At sixty and upwards exercise con- 
tinues necessary; but the tissues having become still 
weaker, it should be very gentle in character. 

54. There is no physiological reason why ffirls, instead 
of being limited to a round of spiritless games which are 

l:,.;,-z .Iv.GOOgIC 
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of very little uae in developing strength, quickneas of 
motion, and the power of endurance, should not engage 
in many of those sports which are the delight of boys, (a.) 
The opportunities for out-door exercise by girls and women 
are, unfortunately, not so many nor so diversified as for 
boys and men. In a few cities, however, a change for the 
better has been effected, and out-door sports are encou> 
^ed in the large parks and pleasure grounds. Sedentary 
lubits are especially the bane of women in prosperous 
circumstances. It sometimes happens, therefore, that the 
loss of wealth, by bringing with it the necessity for exer- 
tion, and a consequent restoration to health, proves a 
blessing in disguise.^ 

SS, The early part of the day, — not immediately on 
rising, however, but after the system has been toned up 
by some slight food and preliminary gentle movements, — 
is the heat time for hard work or exercise; for then the 
body has had the benefit of the rest of the previous night. 
It is not safe to exercise violently either soon after eating 
heartily or upon an empty stomach, or when the body is 
in a state of exhaustion. At one time it was commonly 
behoved that a long walk before breakfast was especially 
desirable ; but the bad results following this exercise, in 
many instances, such as exhaustion, faintness, dyspeptic 
and nervous disorders, have served to dispel the idea 
among careful observers. The gentle nervous stimulus 

' It baa been estimated that the average noman, In ber worh aboat a house, 
each day exerts aa much moscular force as would be expended in walking two 
and a balf miles, but that ber propec exeKlse should, in fact, bo equal to a 
walk of six miles a day. It ia stated that English women frequently walk 
eight to eleyeu miles a day. Some women, however, though in good ctrcum- 
Btauces, tndst upon doing moie daily work than a walk of eight to eleven 
miles would represent. These women, and those who are poorly fed and 
obliged to overwork, seldom have healthful recreations, and sooner or later 
break down. 
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^ven to the whole system by a, little light food in the 
stomach after its long fast is needed by the majority, and 
would be beneficial to all, before exercising in the early 
mornii^. 

5«. Varietiet of Exercise. — The different forms of exer- 
cise may be classified as follows: Ist. Those that bring 
into nearly equal action all the muscles of the body, as 
swimming, horse-back riding, archery, fencing, base and 
foot ball, lawn tennis, military drill, etc. 2d. Those that 
exert the muscles of the upper part of the body princi- 
pally, as billiards, rowing, bowling, shooting, croquet, etc. 
Sd. Those that serve to develop principally the muscles of 
the lower part of the body, as walking, dancing, skating, 
bicycle riding, etc. 

Most of these exercises are beneficial to both sexes. As 
respects the one first above-named, certainly every one 
should learn how to swim. Apart from its utility as a 
safeguard to life, it is the experience of one of the large 
swimming schools in London, that carefully regulated 
swimming develops muscle, and relieves to a great extent 
"backache," or pain in the lumbar muscles. Horse-back 
riding also is a valuable form of exercise. As Dr. Holmes 
expresses it, "Saddle-leather is in some respects even pref- 
erable to sole-leather; the principal objection to it is of 
a financial character." So, too, gentle rowing in a good 
boat not too heavily laden, walldng, lawn tennis, and 
irchery, are very desirable exercises, (a.) 

57. A gymnasivm is valuable for those persons who do 
not have opportunities for out-door exercise, or who need 
the stimulus of class instruction and the companionship of 
fellow-workers, accompanied with systematic drill. But 
too often competition is carried so far that the weak are 
injured. To effect the most good, the gymnasium should 
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have a medical supenntendent, in order that scholars may 
not be taxed beyond their strength, and the exercise may 
be adapted to the individual ; that proper ventilation 
may be maintained, and other hygienic rules observed; 
and that assistance may be promptly given in case of 
accidents. For persons who cannot leave their bouses, 
various appliances, such as dumb-bells, Indian clubs, row- 
ing machines, and rubber bands oi cords are beneficial.^ 

58. Persons too feeble to use their own muscles in 
exercise will obtain benefit from carriage riding, the use 
of electricity, or the gentle, daily rubbing, pressing, and 
moving of their muscles by another. This last procedure 
is known as masgage, and is every day becoming more 
popular with invalids. Where the will is but slightly, if 
at all exerted, as in the above examples, the exercises are 
known as pasiive. 

QUESTIONS. 

1. What have been the motives for physical cnlture in the past : and 

by what bad efiecte was excessive exercise said to hare been 
followed? 

2. What are the effects of, and what is proper exercise? 

3. How does it affect the mental health, and why? 

4. What is improper exereiBe, and what are its effects? 
6. What is to be said of exercise at different ages? 

6. What of the exercise of females ? 

7. What of exercise in the early morning? 

8. What of the varieties of exercise? 

9. What of the gymnasium? 

10. What is matsage, and when is it to be employed? 



> Hnch good can be accompllsbed with these appliances, U thef ace jiropfsrly 
uud; and, foe that matter, quite a gymnasium amy be fitted up in a private 
boose at a moderate cost. 
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ANALYSIS OF CHAPTERS THIRD AND FOURTH. 



MUSCLES. 



' 1. Number, 
2. Appearance. 



, 5 Bj muacle. 
* ■ i By tendon. 

(Flexors and extensors. 
Abductors and adductors. 
Rotators. 
Sphincters, etc. 



Anatomy 




\ Atuscles of expression. 




6. Stmctore . 


■ Voluntary — c CompoKd or wanr. 
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CHAPTER V. 
THE SKIN. 

59. The skin, or external covering of the body, a mueli 
more important texture than people ordinarily believe it 
to be, has been likened to a sentinel, whose duty is to 
guard the body from attacks both from within and without. 
It is strong and elastic ; varies in smoothness and delicacy 
in different parts of the body, and has no less than six 
functions.^ It consists of two distinct layers, the dermis 
and the epidermis,^ The former is called also the cutis 
vera or true skin, and the latter the cuticle, the false skin, 
or the scarf skin. 

60. The dermis, or deeper layer, is composed of a dense 
network of fibrous and elastic tissue,* in the meshes of which 
are muscular fibres,* blood and lymphatic vessels, nerves, 
sebaceous and sweat glands, hair and hair follicles.^ The 
surface of the dermis is raised into prolongations or emin- 
ences called papillae, which, for the most part, are arranged 
in groups or rows, producing the ridges and furrows notice- 
able upon the skin.* They are most numerous in its most 

■ See S 73. 

' By some, the conneotive tlsaue lietween the muscles and dermis la spoken 
of as a third layer, though too closely blended with the tissues above it to be 
readily separated from them. Others again make mote than three layers by a 
splitting ap of the epidermis. In this way we have what are called the 3fa!- 
pightan and corneal layers, eW. 

' For description of these tissues, see Inttodnctioa. 

* Moscolar fibres are abundant in the skins of many Bnlmals, enabling 
them to shake off insects by a wrinkling motion of the bides. 

' "Little bags" or ponches. 

* These ridges and furrows may be readily distinguished by means of a 
good magnifying glass. 
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sensitive parts, such as the palms of the bands, where they 
number about 85,000 to the square inch. The papillae are 
made up in part of connective tissue, and of terminal 
blood-vessels arranged in loops, and of nerves in oval 
enlargements known as "tactile eorpuBclee," or "little 
bodies with touch-power " ; for in them the sense of touch 
resides,^ The extreme senaitiveneBs of the papillary por- 
tion of the skin is made apparent whenever the raised 
cuticle covering a blister is broken, and anything, eveo 
air, comes in direct contact with the "true skin." 

61. Underlying the dermis, and closely blended with 
it, is the sub-cutaneous or connective ti»»ue, which contains 
blood-vessels, lymphatics, nerves, muscular fibres, and 
adipose tissue. When the normal amount of fat is dimin- 
ished, the skin hecomes roughened and wrinkled.^ 

62. The superficial layer of the skin, the epidermis, is 
composed entirely of cells, and is devoid of blood-vessels 
and nerves, but through it pass hairs and the ducts of the 
perspiratory or sweat glands, and of the sebaceous, or oil 
glands, and from it and the dermis beneath the nails grow. 
The cells upon the surface of the epidermis, being exposed 
to the influence of the atmosphere and external sources of 
injury, become flattened, hard, and horn-like in texture, 
while the newly-formed under-cells, or those in contact 
with the papillae, are rounded and soft. 



1 In the outer portion of the derails, and below the papillae, other nerves 
end in enlargements, but are there known as Pacclnian corpnsclea. The nerree 
of the skin are sometioies classified as follows: (1) Nerves o( Sentation; (2) 
Trophic nerves, or those which control the uourisbment of the skin ; (3) Secre- 
tory nerves, or those that control the action of the glands; and (4) Vavi Motor 
netves, or the nerves wMch regulate the action of the blood-vessels. 

3 " Wrinkled old age " owes its appearance partly also to an Increase bt the 
amount of elastic tissiie natural to that period of lUe. 
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63. Owing to attrition and chemical action, the outer 
cells of the epidermis are almost constantlt/ hedng removed^ 
while the deeper ones, formed from the dermis, are being 
pushed forward to take their place, growing harder and 
flatter as they approach the surface.' Having no nerves, 
the epidermis is not sensitive ; and, being without blood- 
vessels, cannot bleed. It is well adapted, therefore, as a 
eoverinff and protection to the sensitive tissues beneath; 
and this adaptation is nicely adjusted to the demand for it 
by a proportionate thickening of the epidermis according 
as the several parts of the body are more or less used, (a.) 

64. The under-cells contain the coloring matter of the 
skin; and, by the pigment so contained, and its diversified 
arrangement, are caused the distinctive variations in color 
of individuals, families, and races. The whiteness of the 
skin of Albinoes is due to the absence of this pigment, while 
"freckles," and the peculiar irregular discoloration seen 
upon the skin of so-called " leopard boys," are owing to 
variations in its quantity, quality, or distribution. The 
color of the skin is due in part also to the blood circulating 
through it ; thus, an unusual quantity of red blood in thin 
portions of the skin causes it to "blush " or redden, whUe 
blood tinged by the yellow coloring matter of the bile 
imparts a "jaundiced " or yellow color. 

60. Classified as appendages of the skin are the sweat 
and sebaceous glands (with their ducts), and the hair and 
nails. In the dermis and subcutaneous tissue are the 
sweat glands, consisting of numerous coils of exceedingly 
minute tubing^ of varying length in the different parts of 
the body, and surrounded on aU sides by a fine network 

> A microscopic examiuatloii of water in which the bands are washed will 
almost always show an abundance ot epidermal cells, even Uiongh die water 
itseU Beema qnite clear. 

' Abont jfi of an Inch In diameter. 
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of blood-veBsels ; the lower extremity of each coil being 
closed and turned towards its centre. From the blood in 
these biood-veBselB the perspiration is being constantly 
Glt«red out by the tubular sweat glands. By means of the 
close coiling of the lower portion of each tube, a consider- 
able extent of gland surface is spread out among the 
terminal blood-vessels. The upper extremity of each 
gLiudiilar coil is the commencement of a perspiratory 
tube. These tubes extend upwards in nearly a straight 
ilirection through the ti-ue skin, but in the epidermis pre- 
sent a number of spiral turns. They are mere excretory 
ducts, and open upon the sur- 
face of the body. Their open- 
ings together with the outer 
opening of the tubes of the 
sebaceous or oil glands, consti- 
tute the " pores." 

06. Sweat glands are found 

nearly everywhere in the skin, 

hut are most numerous in the 

_ ^ palms, soles, and arm-pits, where 

Epldermli from (ha palm of tbe baud thcV number from 2685 to 2736 
(wllh lU porw), u Tlawed from '' . i tt i 

Ae under «urface. Magnified eight to the Square UlcL. UpOn the 

entire surface of the body there 
have been estimated to be between two and three millions, 
and the entire length of the secreting tubes is said to be 
about two and a half miles. The very great number of 
glands, and the coiled and twisted arrangement by which 
considerable length is attained in minute spaces, indicate 
the great importance of the work which they have to per- 
form, (a.) 

67. The function of the perspiratory glands is to elimi- 
nate the debris of used-up tissues, and by a well-balanced 
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exudation of watery fluid, to keep the body comfortable in 
the varying temperature and conditions to which it is 
exposed. Moat of the perspiration which is brought to the 
surface by the sweat glands is immediately evaporated in 
the form of an imperceptible vapor, and is therefore termed 
tTneniible perspiration, as contradistinguished &om that 
sensible perspiration or sweat, which is the result of vigor- 
ous exercise, oveivheat, etc. 

OS. Under ordinary circumstances the amount of per- 
spiration excreted in twenty-four hours is from two to 
three pounds, but varies with the temperature, current, 
and moisture of the air, the depressed or excited state of 
the nervous system, physical exercise, etc., etc. Workmen 
in gas-houses, furnaces, iron-works, and other places where 
they are subjected to great beat, may perspire as much as 
three pints in an hour. To prevent exhaustion, such per- 
sona drink freely of water, or, better still, of water con- 
taining oatmeal. A hot and dry atmosphere accelerates 
perspiration, while a moist or muggy one retards it ; and, 
if warm, produces inconvenience and sometimes great suf- 
fering. It is related of Chabert, " the fire-king," that, if the 
air were dry, he could enter, without discomfort, a chamber 
where the temperature was 400° F., but could not endure a 
moist atmosphere of a much lower temperature. Perspira- 
tion is also impeded by cold and draughts of air. The 
importance of a free flow of the perspiration ia illustrated 
by the bad effects resulting from any sudden check of it, 
as in "the catching of cold," in fever, etc. In such eases 
extra excretory work ia thrown upon other organs, espe- 
cially upon the lungs and kidneys, by which the health 
may become permanently impaired. 

69. The sebaceous glands secrete an oily matter which 
lubrioatea the skin and hair, and thus preserves their soft- 
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ness and pliancy.* They are located in the dermis, and 
are either simple foUiclea or clusters of simple follicles, 
called "compound follicles," with tubes connecting the 
several simple follicles of each cluster with a common or 
main tube. For the most part the central tubes open into 
the hair sacs (Fig. 25) ; while simple follicles, not con- 
nected with others, open directly upon the surface of the 
skin, and are especially numerous about the face. In 
some of the follicles, however, there are fine downy 
hairs. 

70. Sdirs are distributed more or less abundantly over 
the sur&ce of the body.' Their bulbs or root enlarge- 
ments are inserted either in special hair sacs or follicles, or, 
in the case of the fine downy hairs, in sebaceous follicles. 
The shafts of the former pass out obliquely through the 
duets of the follicles (Fig. 25). Each hair is oval or 
somewhat flattened, and is composed of a pith-like sub- 
stance in the centre, surrounded by a fibrous tissue, and 
this by a so-called cuticle or layer of epidermal-like cells.* 
Hairs are well supplied with blood at the base of the hair 
follicles, and are living tissues, strong and elastic* 



' In sebaceous glands minute (microscopic) animalcola are Bometiioes 
foufld, but ate not as frequent or as liarmtul an Bome sensstloaal publications 
TTould lead us to believe. WLat are often called " tiesli worms " are notliing 
more than masBes of fatty matter tipped bjr " black points " or dirt, which haa 
adhered to tbera at the moutha of the sebaceons glands. 

^ It liaa been estimated that a thin head of hair contains 90,000 baira, while 
a thick liead of bair has 133,920. 

' Under the microscope the sidea of a hair seem to be rooghaned. The hair 
(lor) of certain animals ia perceptibly rough to the touch. Human b^ may 
become rongh from disease. Very flat liair is apt to curl like a sliaTing. 

* It has been found that a hair ten Inches long will stretch to thirteen indies ; 
and Hiat a liair stretched ooe-Hfth returned to within one-aeventeenth of !ta 
original length; also, that a single h^r of a boy, 8 yeara of age, supported a 
weight of 7,812 grains; one of a man of 23 years, 14,286 grains; of ST years, 
22,222 gT^ns. 



71. The hair has various uses. That upon the head 
and face protects from cold and excessive heat. The eye- 
brows prevent the perspiration from running into the eyes, 
the eyehtshes keep out dust, while the hairs at the orifices 
of the nose and ears protect those parts from dust, insects, 
etc. To the hair follicles, muscular fibres (erector-pitae ; 
Fig, 26) are attached, which, under the stimulus of fear, 
horror, cold, etc., cause the follicles to be more perpendicu- 
lar, and thus the hair to " stand on end." Hair is subject 
to various diseases which may shorten its length, change 
its color, or destroy it. It is affected by the same condi- 
tions as the skin, of which it is a part, (o.) 

72. The nails are modifications of the epidermis, iden- 
tical in formation, but peculiar in appearance and manner 
of growth. The naU 

rests in a " matrix," 
which is a fold of the 
dermis, particularly rich 
in papillae, from which 
the nail cells are pro- 
duced. When nails are 
destroyed, new ones will 
be formed if the matrix ^i*- '^■ 

, „ ., Two viewB of Ihc end Qf a finger. In Ihe fltrt, 

IS UniniUred. Hails are P^ «' tfae >I<Id covering tbe bus of the dbII i> 

•■ J , r. <;"t aod luni^l butt to .bow lb« b»» of tbe 

a support and a deience n»ii- in a,e eecond u. peniEndicniM Kcuon), 

'^^ Ihe relatione ot the n^i to t£e ikin, fst, muKis, 

to the ends of the fingers ""l Iwob ure ehown. 

and toes, and assist in the picking up of small objects, and, 
if healthy and in good condition, add comeliness to the 
parts to which they are attached. The health of the nails 
is affected by local or general diseases. They may become 
rough or split or marked hy grooves or diseolorations, as 
the result of disease. 
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73. The functions of the akin are six in aiunber, — it is 
a covering and protector of the external Bur&ce of the 
body ; an organ of sensation ; an oi^;an of excretion ; a 
regulator of temperature ; an organ of absorption ; and 
an accessory organ of breathing. 

74. First. It is a protective covering. In a good sized 
man it contains about seventeen square feet of surface, is 
thick and strong upon those parts most subject to pressure 
and friction, but thinner where motion or greater elasticity 
is necessary, as on the eyelids, in the armpits, under the 
knees, and over the abdominal organs. When covered 
with hair, it becomes an especially strong protector to the 
parts beneath. 

7B. Second. Being abimdantly supplied with nerves, 
the skin is also an organ of sensation, enabling us to appre- 
ciate all degrees and varieties of touch and temperature. 
The value of this sensitiveness is especially appreciated in 
the different trades and vocations of life, and most of all 
when it is diminished or lost. In a palsied limb it may 
happen that a severe frost-bite, bum, or other injury will 
even destroy the tissues without the knowledge of the 
sufferer. The sensibihty of the skin is greatest on the 
pulps of the fingers and the front of the body, and least 
in the middle of the Umbs and on the back. 

76. Third. The skin serves also as an organ of excretion, 
purifying and eliminating from the blood the waste pro- 
ducts in solution in the perspiration. These excreta, in 
addition to the water, are carbonic acid, fatty acids, ammo- 
nia salts, etc. In disease there is an effort to eliminate 
also various other abnormal and injurious products. 

77. Fourth. The skin is the great regulator of animal 
temperature. "Animal heat" is produced by the various 
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processes carried on in the body. Though the general 
temperature of the human body is about 98|^° F,, there is a 
normal variation within the limits of health of about 1° 
below and above that point. Loss of heat ia produced by 
contact of the body with anything cold, by radiation, and 
through the excretions; but the due regulation of the 
bodily temperature depends, in part, upon the elimination 
of watery vapor by the lungs, but mainly upon the per- 
spiratory function of the skin. - The constant evaporation 
of the perspiration into the surrounding air is the most 
powerful of all the means whereby the surplus heat ia 
carried off and the body kept at its normal temperature. 
In health, whenever the body begins to suffer from excess 
of heat, as, for example, after violent exercise, the skin 
forthwith responds to the urgency of the occasion, and, 
pouring out its due amount of insensible perapiration, or 
of sensible sweat, an adjustment of the temperature is 
effected, and the proper standard preserved,* 

78. Fifth. The skin is an organ of absorption. It takes 
up and passes through it into the lymph and blood-vessels 
certain substances with which it may come in contact. It 
has been found by experiment that the body absorbs water 
through the skin, (a.) Certain drugs, as strychnine, qui- 
nine, mercury, and belladonna produce their usual effects 
when applied to the tender parts of the skin. The rubbing 
in of oily preparations, i.e., inunction, has long been xised 
to increase warmth and furnish nourishment. Careless 
workmen in lead works, painters, and mirror-silverers arc 
often poisoned by lead or mercury absorbed through the 



1 The value ot the sklii as a regiUalor of temperature Is sometimes Btrikiogly 
ihown when, from " catching cold," the body ia alternately chilly and hot, A 
proper bath taken early in this disordered condition pcodncee a " sweat," and 
Uie equable normal temperature Is regained. 
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skin. The evil effects which have been stated to result 
from cosmetics and hair dyes are due, of course, to the 
absorption of harmful material. Friction increases the 
rapidity of absorption. 

79. Sixth. Lastly, the skin, by virtue of its powers of 
absorption and excretion, serves as an accessoty organ 
of breathing. It absorbs a small amount of oxygen, and 
gives out a larger amount of carbonic acid, performing, 
it is estimated, from one-fortieth to one-fiftieth of the 
respiratory function. 

80. Owing to the extent, structure, and variety of 
functions of the skin, its condition ha» much to do with the 
general health. The skin, lungs, liver, bowels, and kidneys 
are allies in physiological action. All excrete waste ma- 
terial, each in its own way. If, therefore, from any cause, 
the normal action of any one or more of these organs is 
interfered with, extra and unnatural work is thrown upon 
the others, and the excessive excretions produce discom- 
fort, and often inflammatory disease of greater or less 
danger.' The skin is also intimately connected with the 
internal organs by nerves and vessels. Hence, if it be 
severely injured, as by an extensive bum, these oi^ns 
may become inflamed and death result. Conversely, be- 
cause of the same intimate connection, or " sympathy," as 
it is sometimes called, indigestion often causes eruptions 
to appear upon the skin, 

' At the coronation o( Pope Leo the Tentb, a little boy, repieseatlng an 
angel, whose akin was gilded, died as the result of stoppage of tbe "pores." 
In like manner, animals, varnished all over, hare died. 
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QUESTIONS. 

1. Describe the skin and name ita different lajrers. 

2. Locate and describe the dermis. 

3. What are the papillae, and what peculiar power resides in them? 

4. Where is the subcutaneous tissue, and what does it contain? 

5. Where is the epidermis, of what composed, and what passes 

through it? /' 

6. To what is the color of the skin owing ? I 

7. Of what use is the epidermis, and how is it adapted to its nee? 

8. What are the appendages of the skin? 

0. Describe the sweat glands and their functions 1 

10. What affects the flow of perspiration, and, if checked, what 

foUows? 

11. Describe the sebaceous glands and their uses. 

12. Describe the hair and its uses ; the nails and their nses. 

13. What are the functions of the skin ? Describe each. 

14. Explain why the skin and other escretorj oigans aie mntually 

affected by the condition of each other? 
16. What connection hss the condition of the skin with the general 
health? 
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CHAPTER VI. 

BATHINa 

81. Bathing has at all times been considered of valu^, 
though its full importance as a sanitartf meature is not 
even yet generally appreciated. The bathing establish- 
ments of the Ancients were many and magnificent, and 
were patronized by multitudes daily, partly for health, 
but largely because bathing in them was inexpensive, 
and the baths were luxuriously appointed. In Eastern 
countries, bathing has always been a religious rite. From 
time to time it has been regarded as a diversion by the 
devotees of fashion. But the lai^e amount of waste mate- 
rial thrown off by the skin, and the continual lodgement 
upon it of foreign matter, should make bathing both a reli- 
gious duty and a perpetual fashion. 

82. It 08818(8 the skin in the discharge of its functions, 
and removes dirt, odors, and poisonous materials. Perspira- 
tion, ordinarily a harmless fluid, if allowed to accumulate 
upon the skin, mingled with dirt of various kinds, clogs 
the pores, and may even undergo chemical changes, and 

. become an irritant, or produce poisonous matter which 
may be absorbed into the system. 

According to the eminent English sanitarian, Mr. Chad- 
wick, "tSfe'n eleanliness augments the nutritive effects offood."^ 

< He adds: "It ebould therefore be preached to the poor, as an additional 
inducement to skin cleaallnesa, tliat tbe aame food which is required to make 
tout children that are kept dirty Uirlre, will serve to make Ave thrive nbose 
skins are daily washed and kept clean." 
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In other words, the assimilation of new materials is pro- 
moted by a more thorough getting rid of the old. 

Again, bathing keeps the pores open, promotes excre- 
tion, and thus renders valuable aid in regulating bodily- 
temperature, and in warding off colds,' fevers, skin erup- 
tions,^ and internal disorders. On the other hand, various 
skin and conti^ous diseases owe their origin to, and spread 
most rapidly among the slovenly in the crowded portions 
of cities. 

83. The kind of hathing to be selected, and how and 
when to bathe, depend upon the age and health, the pecu- 
liarities and occupation o£ the individual, the state of the 
weather, etc. The ordinary water baths are classified as to 
temperature as hot, warm, tepid, temperate, cool, and cold.' 
The daily use of temperate and tepid baths agrees with most 
persons, but it is desirable to become accustomed to cool 
water if we wish the tonic effects of bathing. This can 
often be accomplished by gradually lowering the tempera- 
ture of the bath a little each time, or by following up a 
sponging with tepid water by one with cool water. It 
should, however, be quickly performed, and in a warm 
room, and be accompanied by a brisk rubbing of the skin 



' It is believed, bjr man; medical autboiitiea, that proper and Byatematic 
bathing will, to a, great oiteat, prerent or cure " catarrhs " or colds in tbo 
head, throat, or longa. Dr. C. B. Agnew, after tweaty-nine years' practice in 
New York City, writes : ' ' Inattention Ui health laws produces defects in 
tissue building. There is a morbid aensibility of the akin and mucous mem- 
branes. I arrive at tha causes hy the result of treatment, for 1 find, that 
by proper shoeing, open fires, the cold bath in tbe morning on rlsii^, fol- 
lowed by brisk mbbing wiUi a pair of English bath-mittens and the ose of the 
strap, and by the exposure of the skin to the air, very many timra catarrhs 
disappear without any local treatment whatever." 

' It is the testimony of many fat persons, tliat syetematii; battling prevents 
and cues chafing of the skin much better tlian powders, ointments, etc. 

• Hot, 98° to ll? F. Warm, 02= to 08' F. Tepid, 86' to 02* F, Tempera**, 
ID'lo85*F. Cool, CO- to TB' F. Cold, 30° to CO" P. 
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■with the liands, a towel, mittens of crash towelling, or a 
fleBh-bmsh.^ In the case of old and feeble persons, whose 
circulation is sluggish, tepid water alone should be used, 
and friction may be applied over a loose flannel gown put 
on the dampened body. Comfort may sometimes be de- 
rived from friction, especially of the upper part of the 
body, with mittens merely dampened, or by dry rubbing 
with mittens or with the hands. 

84. For very yov/ng children^ a sponge or dip bath of 
tepid water is desirable, given each day or alternate day. 
But the child should gradually become accustomed to cool 
water; and after all baths, its skin should be thoroughly 
but gently rubbed, dried, and warmed, for little children 
lose heat rapidly, and imperfect drying increases the lia- 
bility to catch cold. Older children in health, who exer 
cise in the open mt, may bathe to advantage daily In even 
very cool water, if the bath be a short one, and followed 
by brisk friction. Many adults are benefited by such daily 
bathing, and persons who work in a dusty atmosphere may 
need even more than one bath per day. If, from any cause, 
the entire body cannot be bathed, the bathing of the head, 
neck, chest, and feet will generally afford comfort and 
strength. 

85. Sot and cold baika are to be used with caution, and 
especially by persons with heart disease, or far advanced 
in consumption, or when greatly fatigued. Hot-water baths 
are more cleansing than cold water, but are generally more 
relaxing, and have not the tonic properties of the latter. 

1 Snob Irathing, lasting only from five to eight mlDates, Is valuable In tbe 
moming, on rising, lor tbe majority of people. Sometimea a tew drops of 
anunonia-water, or some salt added to the water of a halh, tendeia it more 
Blimulating. Children and leeble persons have repeatedly become accustomed 
U> cool and even cold batbs by gradoal training as above. 
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Once a week is often enough to uee a hot-water bath. 
Frequently resorted to, danger may result from over- 
stimulation and subsequent depression of the heart and 
nervous system. ludi-viduals in robust health may enjoy 
frequent bathing in cold water, even in cool rooms, if the 
bathing occupies but a short time, and is followed by brisk 
friction, but the practice is attended with risk.* 

86. The valiie of a bath is determined by its ultimate 
effects, and is influenced largely by the time of day m 
which it is taken. The imTnediate effect of very cool or 
cold water applied to the skin is to chill the surfoce of the 
body (the " first shiver "), lowerii^ its temperature, pro- 
ducing pallor by driving the blood inwards, and through 
contraction of the skin muscles, especially those attached 
to the hair follicles, giving rise to the appearance called 
" goose skin." K bathing be now unduly prolonged, the 
secondary effects (the " second shiver ") appear, i.e. marked 
chilliness, lassitude, and in some instances great prostration. 

87. The first effect of a warm hath is to quicken the 
pulse and respiration, and raise the temperature of the 
blood, and bring it to the surface, making the skin glow. 
Following this effect are chilly sensations, and an appear- 
ance of "goose skin," and, unless the bather finishes his 
bath, or moves about actively, he is liable to catch cold, 
especially if bathing in a cool room. Hot water applied 
to the skin promptly stimulates it, and is as promptly fol- 
lowed by chilliness, lassitude, and prostration if the bather 
is not robust and active, or the bath-room is cool. 



' There are people, undoQbtedlj, who can break the ice In ponds, eai 
plunge In with impunity, but the majority of persona cannot. Sometimes 
bathing must be so nicely adapted to the Individual's needs, that only a pbysi- 
clan can decide what kind it must be, and bow and when It ia to be resorted to. 



S8 BATHING. 

88. After all kinds of bathing there should be reac- 
tion or the attempt on the part of nature to raise or 
lower the temperature, as the case may require, to the 
normal point. If the "reaction" is well marked, the 
bather feels generally better, the skin glows, the mind is 
clearer, appetite is increased, etc. If, on the contrary, the 
result of a bath is depression, chilliness, paleness of the 
skin, etc., the bathing has been improper, and may induce 
disease of the internal organs. 

Proper bathing should tone up the system by increas- 
ing the force of the respiration and circulation, and by 
strengthening the uerre power. Just as some require 
vigorous, and others gentle exercise, some a cold and 
others a warm climate, so for some the cold, and for 
others the warm bath is more desirable. 

80. As to the times for hatkivg, — though very strong 
and healthy persons may, with impunity, bathe at almost 
any time, and in water of any bearable temperature, — yet> 
for the majority, it is not prudent to bathe in hot or cold 
water before breakfast, as at that time the bodily powers 
are weakest ; or to take a prolonged bath in water of even 
moderate temperature when fatigued, or just before, or just 
after a hearty meal or unusual exercise. About 11 A.M. is 
a suitable time for most persons. Feeble people, however, 
who catch cold easily, can generally bathe more safely just 
before going to bed. After bathiug, they need extra 
warm bed-clothing, but should not have enough to pro- 
duce sweating,! 

1 At the Bsaside, only tbe bardieist Hhoold attempt aa early " morning dip in 
the surf." Many peraons are there injured by bathing very HOon after ahear^ 
meal cif clams, fish, etc. Such food needs stroag digestive powers and ample 
time for digestion. This process is intartered with liy sucli bathing, and blood 
19 diverted in increased quantity into weak biood-vesseia, causing aometimM 
apoplexy and death. 
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90. In addition to the ordinary fresh-water haths, there 
are salt or searwater baths, mineral baths, and other baths 
resorted to for cleanliness, or as means of nourishment or 
for their supposed medicinal effects. Such are the Kussian 
or vapor bath,^ the Turkish or hot-air ^ bath, and the cold- 
air, sun, broth, and even mud and blood baths. 

91. Salt-water bathing has greater tonic effects than 
fresh water. At the sea-shore the air also contains par- 
ticles of salt. There, too, are new scenes and surroundings, 
and the water dashing with force gainst the body, gives 
occasion to vigorous, muscular exercise and social hilarity. 
All this exercise, combined with the stiratilating properties 
of the salt water itself, tends greatly to quicken the cir^ 
culation, and to add value to the bath. But to obtaio all 
the good effects, the bather should first thoroughly wet the 
head and shoulders, then dash into the water, move briskly 
about, and come out before feeling tired or chilly. He 
should then rub dry and dress quickly.' 

92. Mineral batfts are baths of water containing various 
natural or artificial mineral salts. Certain mineral springs 
— those of Arkansas and West Virginia for example — are 
much resorted to by invalids. 

93. The Jhirkigk bath is a valuable method of cleansing 
the body and " equalizing the circulation," and is generally 
preferred to the Suggian bath, where the air is hot and moist. 
But after the bath, the bather should remain in the waiting- 

1 100° to laff' p. 1 110" to 200° F. 

■ Salt water being more dense than fresh, U moob easier to float and swim 
in, Bjid is (of this reason pceferced by bathers. The weight of the human 
bod; in life, with the lungs healthy and inflated, is generally less than the same 
bulk of water, hence, it need not sinli in either fresh or saltwater. Sometimes 
persons do sink becauao they become alarmed, and, Id their fright.fail to in- 
flato the lungs, but raise the arms, tiiereb; submerging tlie mouth and nastrlls. 
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room for a considerable time before Teoturing into the outer 
mr, and should then he well wrapped up, and should not 
expose himself to draughts by standing ou street comen, 
riding in open vehicles, etc., but maj, to advantage, take 
a moderate walk.^ 

94. The Ancients esteemed sun batht for their remedial 
effects, and had places assigned in theirgardens and build- 
ii^ where the body could be exposed to the sun's rays, (a.) 
At the present time, much value, in certain quarters, is 
attached to the sun bath.' In some parts of Germany, 
mud baths are used for their supposed medicinal effects. 
So milk, blood, broth, oil, etc., are in some places applied 
to the skin as nourishing agents. Inunction with oil or 
vaseline after a bath is known as a " Roman bath," and is 
sometimes of value in softening harsh skins and increasing 
warmth.' 

95. Soap is almost always necessary as an adjunct of 
bathing to remove, by its chemical action, greasy particles, 
but the offcener we bathe the less will soap be needed. Soap 
should be of the very best quality. Poor soaps, containing 
an excess of alkali, made from poor £itB or oils, or contain- 
ing impurities, — such as have been found by investigation 
with the microscope, viz., small pieces of bone, decaying 

1 It U BstoDtsblug how dlffereat one feels after a Tntkish bath properly 
gtren. Mapother Btates, that In the East, where the baths are veiy tlioTongb, 
and are accompaaied by macb Bhampoolng and friction, the "sfcin ot only one 
week's date when collected is often as large as one's fist." Sidney Smith, In a 
letter from a hot bath in Qermany, says : " They have already scraped enough 
oS me to make a curate." 

1 Some Institutions, as the New York Hospital and the EcHpitai for Crippled 
Children, have their Solaria or sim-roonis, In which certain feeble persons are 
placed each day. 

' The SoQtb-Sea Islanders are said to anoint the body freely wltb the oil of 
the cocoannt before and after bathing in the Bea. It is said to Increase their 
powen of endnrauce In the water. 
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connective tissue, and even pns cells, — will irritate the 
skin and produce eruptionB.^ Soaps made of good animal 
fat and potash, or borax, good " castile " soap for example, 
or those made of vegetable fats, as olive, almond, pfJm, 
etc., are the best. 



QUESTIONS. 

1. Why is bathing important to health? 

2. Upon what do Qte tinwa, manner, and hours of bttthiag depend? 

3. What is the proper bftthiag for difEerent ages? 

4. What effects follow proper and what improper bathing? 
6. What as to cold and irami water respectively? 

6. What are the best times for bathing? 

7. How ar« water baths classified, and what can you say of the sereral 

kinds? 

8. What other baths are there, and what can you say of them? 

9. What can you say about soap? 



' Among the yerj poor, common lanndry soaps are frequently used tor 
toilet porposes. Some of tbeee soaps are iDJurious. The demand foe " cheq) 
articles " has brought into the market many toilet soaps, too cheap sometimes 
to be reliable. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

CLOTHING. 

06. When the body is exposed to a temperature lower 
than its own, heat ia abstracted from it by radiation, by 
evaporation of surface moisture, and by conduction or 
direct contact with the air. The great object of clothing 
ia to prevent this loss. Clothing not only hinders too 
rapid evaporation from the body, but being, together 
with the warmed air confined between it and the body, 
non-conducting, a lose of heat from direct contact with 
the outer air and other cold objects is avoided, and radia- 
tion is materially checked. We are thus enabled to bear 
more easily sudden changes of temperature, especially 
those of us who are delicate and sensitive.^ 

97. The retention of animal heat, besides being e8sen< 
tial to comfort, is valuable also as an economizer of the 
natural forces. An exhausting expenditure of nervous 
and muscular energy to create animal heat is thereby 
avoided, and the food, instead of being used up as fuel in 
supplying a coustant waste, is saved for the construction 
and repair of tissue. The bearing of this upon the more 
legitimate demands for nervous and muscular force must 
not be overlooked. It is well known that both human 



1 "The best way then to avoid catching coM, although It may seem a 
pwadoi, Ib not to be too much afr^d of cold. Let one's accustomed eiercise 
not be iuteirupted because It ia damp, oc evca cains. Let these cooditioua be 
met b7 appropriate clothing, and let the feet be well protected by strong 
oboes." — Phytiology for Praclicat Use. Hiktoh. 
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beings and animals, when warm, require less food wid can 
do better work than when chilly or cold.^ 

98. The non-conducting properties of clothing, and of 
the confined air under it, render it also a protection to 
the body from external heat. Other objects of clothing 
are to protect the skin from dust and external sources of 
injury, and particularly from the injurious influences of the 
winds, damp air, rain, hail, and snow, and from contact 
with poisonous substances. Of clothing as a covering and 
an ornament of the body mention also may be made. 

99. What constitutes proper and improper clothinff is a 
matter for careful consideration. Nature provides the 
inferior animals with a natural covering that is beautiful, 
complete, and admirably adapted for varying seasons and 
climates ; but God-like man, in this as in other respects, 
is left with a power of choice that has for its consequences 
life or death, a blessing or a curse. 

We have already seen that freedom of movement is indis- 
pensable in the various forms of muscular exercise, and in 
the performance of vital processes. It follows, therefore, 
that any clothing which interferes with this freedom is 
strictly to be avoided. 



• "OorclothiDg la merely an equivalent for a certain amoant of (ood; the 
more warmly we are clad the less urgent becomes the appetite tor food, 
because tbe loss of heat by cooling and consequently the amount ol heat to bo 
supplied by food ts diminished." — Libbig. 

' ' Warm clothes are as deelrable in winter aa are sufficient supplies of lood, 
and to a great extent these are inCerchangeable ; tbe wetl-fed person witb- 
stands cold well, and needs bat light clothing compared to tbe ill-fed person, 
who must be warmly clad. . . . The hybematiag animals, as the hedge-hog, 
the mole, and the Tiper or the frog, could not maiutaia themselves alive on 
the material stored up in tbe body, if they did not also locate themselves so 
that their heat Is not readily radiated away. " — The Maintenance of Health. 

FoTHSBJ3njf. 
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100. Seavy or tiglUly-jUiing head eoveringt OTerhest 
the scalp and exclude the air. Their pressure obstructs 
the blood supply and the free action of the oerves, induc- 
ing headache and baldness. Ti^ht cravatt, collars, and 
bands press upon the windpipe and the important blood- 
vessels, nerves, and other stnictuies of the neck, thereby 
impeding the passage of air, blood, and nerve curreuta, 
and producing discomfort, a sense of fullness in the head, 
headache, disturbance of vision, etc. Says a writer: 
" Some years f^o many British soldiers fell victims to * 
close military stocks, which, obstructing the easy return 
of the blood from the head, produced cerebral coi^estions 
and apoplexy." 

101. The shoulders should bear a large part of the 
weight of clothing; but the pressure of arm-hole seams of 
outer garments and the shoulder bands of under clothing 
upon the arms below the shoulder joints hinder the &ee 
play of those important members, and are obstructions to 
proper muscular exercise. 

lOa. The normal movements of the lungs, heart, and 
other organs are disturbed whenever the free movements 
of the ribs are restrained by tight coats, corsets, vests, or 
bands, (a.) Such compression, more than any other, 
deranges the vital processes, producing suffering which 
is often referred to other causes. Among its effects 
are lassitude, headache, cold feet, shortness of breath on 
exercising, dyspepsia, &intness, many derangements of 
the functions of internal organs, and sometimes deformities 
of the chest, and, in persons of weak lungs, consumption.' 

1 Fenons who wear Ught clothing about the chest seldom admit the fact 
any mote thsn they will confess other Bins. A simple experiment, howeTer. 
wm couvlot the Hlnnei. It is well known to medical examiiiecs of life ioaui- 
anee companiea, and for Ihe army and uaVy, that the measnrement arotmd tbe 
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X03. Sometimes clothing is held in place by very tight 
belts, which impede the free movements o£ the abdominal 
Gleans, and cause various disorders. Elastic bands in 
garters and shoe-tops are sometimes so tight as to affect 
seriously the circtdation of the blood in the parts pressed 
upon. 

104. No articles of dress need to be so nicely adjusted, 
perhaps, for the comfort of the individual as boots and 
shoes} If too large they cause discomfort, loss of temper. 



Vertlail KcUao of right fool 
MinctarM. — B, baim: it 
BL, blDod-voHiili. 

corns, bunions, etc. ; if too small they do all this and 
more. They interfere with muscular exercise, cause cold 
feet, pain, and deformity. (<x.) But so imperative and 

middle of tbe chest, even with the clothes on, should show at least two inches 
difference lietween Uie chest expanded by full impiratloD and cuntrncted by 
forced eipiration. The difference, in health, is from 2 to 4 Inches, the average 
beiog about 3. Now, a chest that expands {after being emptied as far as 
possible of ait) only 1} to 1] inches with tight garments on, will often expand 
ai to 31 Inches with the garments removed. Hits last degree of expansion 
1b the normal one, and any g jiment that lessens It Is loo tight. 

I " It Is said that the Duke of Wellington, b^g questioned as to the most 
easential requisite of a soldier's clotting, replied, 'a good pair of shoes.' 
What next? 'A spare pair of goo^ shoes'; and eren thirdly, 'a spare pair 
•f soles.' "~Lectvre$ on Public Health. Dr. Uapothbr. 



universally submitted to are the regulations of fashion, 
that it is only with considerable difficulty, in spite of oui 
boasted enlightenment, that proper shoes and boots can 
be bought.' 

105. In shoes modelled upon lasts of wrong shape the 
weight is thrown upon or toward the outer side of the 
foot, instead of being borne, as it shotild be, directly over 
a line drawn &om the middle of the heel to the middle 
of the big toe. (Fig. 1.) If to such shoes high heels are 
added, and especially if they are near the middle of the 




soles, an unnatural mincing gait, not unattended with 
danger, is the result. The weight of the body is thrown 
forward upon the toes, the ligamente of the various joints 
are strained, especially those of the spinal columu, knees, 
ankles, and toes. The muscles of the back of the leg are 



1 At the present time proper boots and shoes are made "to order" by some 
"anatomical boot and shoe makers," but ace generally too ezpensiTe for 
ordinary use. Ready-made toot coverings generally follow the fashion, and if 
found properly constraeted are almost sore to be "out of style." 
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deprived of their important share of work, and overriding 
- and other deformities of the toes are produced. In some 
instances important tendons which pass around the outer 
ankles have been thrown out of their grooves, and lame- 
ness has resulted. 

lOO. Boots and shoes should fit the feet snugly, 
especially over the instep, but should allow free move- 
ments of the various joints. They should have broad 
soles, low and broad heels, should not cramp the toes, 
should be hollowed out but little if at all on the inner 



side, and should be so shaped that the weight of the body 
may be borne where nature intended it should be. These 
simple req^uisites would give us sensible, comfortable, 
aye 1 and good-looking foot coverings. 

107. The quoMity of clothing should be sufficient to 
keep the body comfortably warm, and should be increased 
or diminished with the change of the season or of the 
temperature. It is important, indeed, that the body 
should become used to tiie slight changes in temperature 



uyi. 



BO repeatedly occurriDg day after day; but the practice 
of ^'' hardeninff" by exposure (aa ia done, for example, 
with the limba of little children) ia often attended with 
danger.^ Neither is it prudent to throw aside warm 
clothing before the actual onset of warm weather, or to 
delay patting it on till cold weather haa far advanced. 

108. On the other hand, too much clotAing has also its 
bad effects. It induces free perspiration, which, retained 
in contact with the skin, proves an irritant. The skin, 
from being unaccustomed to the stimulating effects of a 
tonic atmosphere, becomes susceptible to very ordinary 
changes in temperature. Hence, persons who are in the 
habit of wearing thick wrappings about the neck, auch as 
tippets, fur collars, etc., are very liable to throat affections, 
especially if the clothing should be removed where there 
ia any draught of air.^ 

As far as possible, clothing should cover all parts of the 
body equally. Hence, padding a part of the clothing, 
while other portions are made quite thin, is objectionable. 
So, too, "full dress," in the fashionable sense, is not full 
enough in a cold room, or on going out of an overheated 
room in cold weather. Warmth, however, depends more 
upon the material and structure of the clothing than upon 
the quantity. 



1 Propel care of the Bkia, by aystematic bathing and well-regulated cloth- 
ing, will in reality "hardea," while exposure ol tender skioB Is daugerons to 
health and lite. 

^ " A regimeat of inlaotry, according to Baron Percy, being on thdc marcdi 
In hot and Btotmy weather, the soldlera became heated and oot of breath. 
The colonel permitted them to take off their slocks. Soon afterwards thej 
entered a gorge of the Vosges. exposed to the Dorth-weat wind, without corei> 
log the neck. On the toUowing day 73 soldiers were sent to the hospital, the 
greater part attacked with inflammatory sore throat, and in a, tew dsTS more 
than 300 otliers were taken sick, apparently from the same exposure." — 
DunglUon on Human Bealik. 
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109. IAgTitne»8, proper ventilation^ and warmth are the 
three desirable qualities in clothing, and may be combined 
in a loosely-woven cloth, whose meshes contain confined 
air. Air is one of the best non-conductora of heat known ; 
but if left free, it abstracts heat also by promoting evapor- 
ation from the skin, and by keeping up a continual contact 
of fresh unwarmed particles. But confined air prevents 
rapid evaporation as well as radiation and the actual contact 
of colder bodies. Hence mittens, as containing more con- 
fined air, and also because the fingers are in contact, are 
wanner than gloves. Two pairs of cotton stockings are 
greatly conducive to comfort, because of the warmed air 
between them. Two undershirts sometimes give more 
comfort than an overcoat, and are an especial protection 
gainst sudden exposure. Felt shoes are warmer than 
leather ones. So, woollen stockings drawn over shoes 
keep the feet in a more comfortable condition when walk- 
ing through snow than even thick shoes. The "clouds" 
worn by ladies as head covering are both light and very 
warm.' 

110. Clothing that is much worn needs a texture that 
will admit fresh air through it, or should be so arranged 



I A few folds of newspaper pat between two blankets or other covers, to 
keep them smootb, will furnish snffldent bed'«lothing for a bitter winter's 
night. In addition to the superior nonn^nductiug quality of paper, Its porosity 
allows of a ready escape of ihe insensible perspiration without the cooling 
effects of evaporation. The sleeper la kept, therefore, dry and warm, and 
never experiences that clanuny dampness which results from thicker bed- 
clothing ; nor does be suffer from an oppressing weight. To the rattle of the 
paper he will soon accustom himself. Paper has also been used to advantage 
In the shape of undervests, and In the soles of shoes. 

As to bed-clotbli^, so.called "comfortables" are sometimes very uucom- 
lortable, on account of their weight, wliich impedes the circnlation and pre- 
vents the escape of the Insensible perspiration, and the sleeper awakes in the 
moniiug damp and even nucomfortably cold. 
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tbat the tur may pass beneath it. Tightly-woven- and 
close-fitting underclothing, and impervious rubber outer 
garments, retain the impurities from the skin in contact 
with it. Much better are the loosely-woven, net-like under- 
garments now made, and the gossamer rubber ones, which 
in some instances are ventilated by valve-like openings 
under the arms and on the back. While it is prudent to 
provide ourselves with overcoats, wraps, and rubber gar- 
ments during a storm, they should be removed, or at least 
unfastened, when in-doors or not exposed to the fury of 
the elemente. 

111. Wet clothing chills the skin, cools the sax in con- 
tact with it, hinders the escape of impurities, and should 
be removed as soon as possible and the body made dry and 
warm, and dry clothing substituted. If caught in a storm, 
when unprovided with wraps, etc., the increased animal 
heat afforded by walking or other continuous exercise will 
usually avert evil consequences. 

As with day clothing, so that of the night, including 
hed coverings, should be light, dry, airy, and warm. There 
should be a complete change of clothing at night. Much 
of the wakefulness and feverishness then experienced is 
undoubtedly due, if not to impure air, to unaired clothing. 
As Miss Nightingale puts it: "Feverishness is generally 
supposed to be a symptom of fever, — m nine cases out of 
ten it is a symptom of bedding." 

Unclean clothing, besides keeping the skin in a foul con- 
dition, is most liable to become a receptacle for germs of 
disease. Clothing worn by attendants in cases of scarlet 
fever, small pox, or other contagious disease, is a constant 
source of contagion, and should be destroyed by fire as 
soon as po^ible. (a.) 
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112. Colw in dress is not merely a matter of taste, but, 
in a physiological sense also, is no unimportant considera- 
tion. Benjamin Franklin first demonstrated, by means of 
various colored cloths placed upon the surface of snow, 
that black, under the sun's rays, was the warmest color, 
and white the coolest.^ Dark colors, — black, blue, etc., 
— are considered best for general use in cold weather; 
and white, gray, etc., in hot.^ 

Owing to the demand for cheap and bright-colored 
clothing, those of poor and rough material, Cjlored with 
cheap and poisonous dyes containing arsenic, copper, etc., 
are quite often thrown upon the market. Colored socks, 
tights, under-shirts, chest protectors, linings of hats, boot- 
tops and gloves, have often, in conBequence, been found 



■ Of cloth of djffetent material exposed to the suns rays — 

"White Cotton received 100° F. o/ heat. 

" Uuen received 9R° F. of heat. 

" Flannel received 102=' F. ot heat. 

" Bilk received 108° F. of heat." 

Of Bhirtings of different colors so exposed — 

" White raeeived 100= P. 

Pale straw color received 103° P. 

Dark yellow received . IWF. 

Light green received 1N>° F. 

Dark green received 168° F. 

Turkish red received 165° F. 

Li^t blue received 198° F. 

Black received 208'F." 

— Diet, of Hygiene and Ptihllc Health. By A. WvNTBa Blyth and FBor. 
Takdibu. 

* "ClotbiDghaafreqaently been the agent throng which Infectiona disease 
has been propagated. Judging from Stark's obaervaUona on the power of 
absorbing odors, the probability is that contagion Is alisorbed att«r the same 
manner. Stark found that the absorption of odors was in proportion to the 
hygroscopic Bbsorptiou, and that it depended In a great measure upon color, — 
black absorbing moat, then bine, red, green, yellow, and lastly white. For a 
nurse a dark woollen garment is the worst, and Ughlnxilored cotton best." — 
Dkt. of HygicTie and Publ'i: Health. London. 
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to be poisonous. The dyes act with especial force in hot 
weather, when hy perspiration they are dissolved out.* 

113. In our variable climate woollen under-garments 
of varying thicknesses for the different seasons should be 
worn. Intermediate garments, such as waiste and vests, 
may be more closely woven, and made with especial refer- 
ence to wear, while the outer garments can be arranged 
with greater regard to the mere appearance. Woollen or 
silk cloth is a better retainer of heat than cotton or linen. 
The open texture of woollen cloth is filled with confined 
air, and its ability to retain moisture, whether from the 
skin or from outside, prevents the cooling effects of a 
rapid evaporation. Hence flannel and merino, in our 
changeable climate, make excellent under, intermediate, 
or outer garments.* 

114. SSk is the next most suitable material, especially 
for under-garments; then cotton; and lastly linen. Linen 

1 So treqneDt hnTe such cases of polsoaiug became that In some Btates special 
laws have beeo eaacted in behalf of the auffaret against the manufacturer. 

" The symptoms produced vary somewhat ; usually they cousist in redness 
and staining of the part, followed by swelling, itching, and smarting, with the 
formation of little blisters or vesicles, which break and give eidt to a discharge. 
The part aifected then t)ecomes decidedly painful, and is oocasioually greatly 
swollen. There is also a great deal of constitutional distarbance, and in tact 
the sufferer is qoita iU. The peculiar staining of the skin, coinciding with the 
particular hue and pattern (bars, stripes, etc.) of the colored article, at once 
Boggests tike cause of the mischief." — The Skin and iti Trov.ble», Health 
Primer. London. 

^ The favorite receipt of the celebrated English physician, John Hunter, 
for the rearing of children, was " plenty of milk, plenty of sleep, and plenty 
of flannel." It is stated by physicians in hot countries that the wearing of 
wide flannel bandages (doubled) over the abdomen is a capital safeguard 
against cholera and bowel affections, and against a sudden check of the per- 
spiration. Street laborers, soldiers, factorymen, ete., find liy experience that 
they can wear flannel with comfort when exposed to varying changes in the 
atmosphere and at hard work. It is said that in r^y weather sailors wring 
out the water from their woollen jackets and put them on again, seldom 
catching cold. 
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being a good conductor, and thin and closely woven, is 
too cool for winter use, or for an under garment when the 
wearer is working hard, or is exposed to a changeable 
climate, or in factories where there is great heat, and 
the opening of doors, windows, flues, etc., causes draughts 
of air. For those whose skins are irritated by f 
linen, cotton, or silk garments may be worn nest the s 
with flannel over them.* 



QUESTIONS. 

1. Why does clothing keep us comfortable, and what other mbb 

has it? 

2. What are the evil effects of tight clothing? lUuatrate. 

3. What of too tight or too heavy clothing, respectively? 

i. What are the three desirable qualities in clothing, and how are 
they best combined? 

5. How and why may air be made useful in our clothing? Illustrate. 

6. Why should clothing have ventilation? 

7. What are the bad effects of wet clothing ? 

8. Of what sort should our bed covering be ? 

9. What may result from unclean clothing? 

10. Of what importance is the color of clothing? 

11. What bad effects have improper dyes ? 

12. What b to be said of the different materials in clothing? 
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ANALYSIS OF THE FIFTH, SIXTH. AND SEVENTH 
CHAPTERS. 



THE SKIN. 



'Kpidermis, — Cella. 

f CoonectiTe tissue' 



Fat 



1. Stniotuie . . ■ Dermis 



Color derived 

from pigment 

and Dlood. 



Biood-Tessels 

Nerves 
[ Lymphatics 
.Subcutaneous connective tissue. 
rHair. 

i Glands, — sebaceous and sweat. 
t Nails. 

II. Physiology. 
A protective covering. 
An oi^an of sensation. 
An organ of excretion. 
A regulator of temperature. 
An organ of absorption. 
An accessory organ of breathing. 



m. Hygiene. 

rUses 5 '^°''^>Bt'^^B''i'ii'*<^'^h^SiiiS injunctions. 
\ To promote health and fortify against disease. 
Proper and improper bathing. 
Effects of. 



Times for. 


rHot 

Warm. 




f- -^ ^ '^'^"""'■M TeSjrate. 
Cool 
[ Cold. 


Baths 


r Fresh. 
h. As to wafer. . . . J Salt 

i Mineral. 




d. Air, — [Hot or Turkish. Cold]. 

e. Sun. Mud. Broth. Blood, etc. 


Adjuncts .. 


r Friction. 
Soap. _ 
Inunction. 
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Hygiene. — Continued. 

rTo prevent loss of J ConductioB. 
heat by 1 Contact. 



\i sources of injury. 
I Ah a coTsriag. 

L As an ornament. 



Proper and J Quantity, 
improper 1 

I. Condition 



Dry and damp. 
Ventilation. 
CleanlineBB. 
As to contagion. 



Cotton. 
■ Wool. 
, Silk, etc 
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CHAPTER YUt 



DIGESTION. -THE CONVERSION OF 
FOOD INTO TISSUES. 

115. So far, we have studied the structure and uses 
of the bou^ muscles, fat, and skin. We are now to 
consider various structures for tlie most part within the 
skeleton ; viz., the digestive organs, heart, blood-vessels, 
lungs, etc.; and, in connection with these structures, those 
processes which, because of their importance, are ordinarily 
distinguished as the vital processes, — such as digestion, 
circulation, respiration, and the production and mainte- 
nance of animal heat and nervous energy. 

116. The maintenance of life depends upon the vitality 
of the innumerable cells of which each body is composed, 
and this vitality is largely influenced by food.^ "From 
the food the blood is fed ; from the blood the tissues are 
fed." The conversion of food in the body into blood is 
called digestion. The digestive oi^ane coi^ist of the ali- 
mentary canal and its accessory organs. 

117. The alitnentary canal is a muscular membranous 
tube, in adults from 25 to 30 feet in length, or about five 
times as long as the entire body. It begins at the mouth, 
and extends downward throughout the body. In it the 
digestion of food is performed. It is lined throughout its 

' See, In Introdactlon, remarks about " cell life." 
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entire length with a delicate but firm tissue, which is con- 
tinuous with a similar lining of the air pasBagea, the whole 



The ollnentarv oinol.— U, mouth; p, pbarynx; OE, waophsgua: B, etomach; 
CO, lu rnrdlac openlog : PO, iu pf folic opening ; SI. amnll InUatlne ; VA, 
TeTmlfomi append Ir ; LI, larm IptwUne : R, reeioin ; GB, gHll bladder; 
BD, Ule duet ; PD, psDcreatic duct ; DO, opening of tfae common duct 
Into unall InteUlaee. Acceuory dlseatlTO ortaiu ; L, liver; P, puDcniiig; 



being known as the mucous membrane, or "internal skin." ^ 
This varies in thickness and general arrangement in dif- 

' From a BlmllatiCy to die extenud sUn. 
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ferent portions of the canal, and oontains nomeroos folli- 
olee for secretion and excretion, and its surface is covered 
with cells variously arranged.' In addition to the digestive 
fluids which it secretes, it is supplied with a viscid fluid 
called mucui, which protects it and enables its opposing 
surfaces to glide easily upon each other in the various 
movements of the canal incident to digestion.* The 
alimentaiy canal varies in its different portions in size, 
form, and structure, thereby forming the mouth, phaiynz, 
oraophaguB, stomach, and intestines. 

118. The mouth and its appendages (the cheeks, lips, 
tongue, teeth, etc.) are concerned in the earlier steps of 
digestion, and in health are supplied with a fluid called 
the mliva. 

119. Behind the mouth, and at the first bend of the 
alimentary canal downward, ia the pharynx. This is, in 
general, funnel shaped, but with its upper portion, or roof^ 
rounded like a bi^gy top. It is partly separated firom 
the mouth by a very movable curtain-like muscular flap 
called the soft palate, to distinguish it from the hard 
palate, which is the roof of the mouth and is composed 
of bone covered with mucous membrane. Above and 

' Id the nose and air passages It U thin iind Bmootb, In the moatb and 
thcoat somewhat thicket, upon the tongno it is covered with paplBae, In the 
small Intestine with very soft projections called villi, snd In the stomach It 
Is thrown Into ridges. The cells covering the snrface of the macona membrana 
are epithelial cells, and together constItat« tlie epitlieliiun. 

* Ordinarily, In health, there ia just snfilcletit mucus to act as a Inbricant. 
But in some, young chOdren especially, whose tissues are very sensitiTe, aa 
enxes of mucus is readily ioduced by an initatioo of the mucoos membrane, 
throngh Indigestible food, ezposore of the skin to sudden changes in tempera- 
tnre. and by other means. Iliis excess of mucus may, by coating proper food. 
Interfere with Its dlgesUon. On the other hand, IF the mocons membrane is 
not torn, injured, or diseased, such an excess by coating improper aitictes 
which have been swallowed, — such as coin, — will generally prevent any 
injury that might otherwise result from them. 
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behind the soft palate, the phaiynx communicates with 
the nose by two openings, one for each nostril, known as 
the "pMterior nares." In the upper and back portion of 



d upper ™ 



the throat, on a line with the "floor of the nose," are the 
openings of two ducts, named the Eiistachian tubes, which 
connect the mouth with the organs of hearing. At the 
lower portion of the throat, in front, is the larynx, which 



opens into the windpipe. Smroimding the pharynx are 

three obliquely-placed muBcles, styled the constrictors of 

the pharynx. These overlap each 

other, and with other muscles are 

concerned in the act of swallowing. 

120. The oesophagutf or gullet, 
is the next portion of the ali- 
mentary canal, and connects the 
pharynx with the stomach. It is 
about nine inches long, and lies 
upon the front and upper portion 
of the spinal column. Its walls 
contain both longitudinal and cir- 
cular involuntary muscular fibres, 
which, by their alternate contrac- 
tion and relaxation, serve to propel 
the contents of the oesophagus 
towards the stomach. The wave- 

'*■ '*' like motion thus resulting is called 

moBcieB.— LJ, thefroni partof the " peristal tic " motion, and is 
^: similar to that of the intestines.^ 

121. The atojnach is somewhat 
pear shaped, its larger end being 
upon the left side of the body, 

beneath the ribs, in contact with the spleen, to which it ia 
joined by a ligament of connective tissue. The smaller 
end is on the right side of the body, under the liver. 
When moderately filled, the length of the stomach is from 
thirteen to fifteen inches, and its greatest diameter five 
inches.^ Its capacity ia about five pints. 

1 This peculiar motion is also called " Teiioicular," or worm-like, 
* Its form and pogitlon vary in one and tlie same individual at different 
times. When empty, it is shrunken and flattened. In the infant the lining of 



HB.thehjQid 
cartilage of la 
carlllagi 



muftclu— BQiwiior, mid- 
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The stomach has two openings : one where the oesophagus 
enters, called the cardiac^ opening, because of its location 
near the heart, from which it is separated by the dia> 
phr^m^; the other is styled the pyloric' or "gate" open- 



Hi. s. 

The muiclH of the Btonudi. ono pDHlon remored lo sbow undsrlTtDg fibrei. 

ing, because it is provided with a muscular valve known 
as the pylorus, or "gate-keeper," the object of which is to 
prevent the premature exit of food from the stomach.* 

the Btomach la soft ajiU irritable, hence vomiting ia easily Induced. The 
Btomach of the glntton becomes dlsteniJed, and does not readily reg^ its 
nonnal shape, and Indigestion results. 

' Derived from tlie Oreek nofXla, meaning "heart." 

' When the stomach is over distended, it sometimes presses upon tlie heart, 
giving rise to the symptoms of heart disease. 

" Derived from a Greek word, meaning " gate." 

* When the stomach cont^ns a large amount of indigestibla food, and has 
been over long in acUon, its mnscular tone diminishes, and the valve is no 
longer effectual to prevent the exit of Improper material. Bnt, fortunately, 
tor tills vary reason, indigestible substances accidentally swallowed (aoch as 
ooioB, beads, etc.) can, on the relaxing of the tonscular activity of the organ, 
pass the "gate-keeper," though sometimes their passage is greatly delayed 
and cansee mnch discomfort. 
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laa. The lining of the ttomach is very soft and deli- 
cate. When the cavity is almost or entirely empty, it is 
arranged in folds. It is amply supplied with blood-vessels, 



Tbe Inlenu] iDrfocc of the (loinarh, from whkli Ihe epltlKlluin bu been nmoved, 
■bdolDg Ibe openlogi ot guirlc ijlandi. [tligiOflHl at dluD«ien.J 

mucous glands, and gastric tubules, or follicles. These 

last secrete a thin, acid fluid, known as the gaitric juice. 
Its quantity is increased by condiments, 
and its flow facilitated by the odor and 
appearance of appetizing food; on the 
other hand, the quantity is diminished 
by fear, anxiety, anger, grief, etc., and 
also by that depression which follows 
excessive eating and drinking. 

The muscht in the walls of the 
stomach, and outside of its mucous 
membrane, are involuntary, and are 
arranged in three layers, — the oblique, 

Fi,.j7.-AgE.wc eland. ^^^ circular, and the longitudinal. 

Their alternate contraction and relaxation serve to agitate 

thoroughly the contents of the stomach. 
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123, The remainiug portion of the alimentary canal 
eoiiaista of the intestines, or "bowels," which occupy the 
abdominal cavity, and are divided into the small and 
large intestines, — the former beiog from twenty to twenty- 
five, and the latter about five feet in length. 

124. The small intestine, so named on account of its 
calibre, is a cylindrical conduit, coiled upon itself and 
extending from the pylorus to the large intestine, its 
opening into which is guarded by the ileo-coeeal valve,' 
an arrangement which readily admits of the passage into 
the large intestine of refuse material, but interposes a 
very considerable bairier to ite return. In the walls of 
the intestine, throughout nearly its entire length, are in- 
voluntary muscular fibres, which are abundantly supplied 
with a network of nerves.^ 

The intestine is held in place by the mesentery, 
which is a double fold of serous membrane* attached to 
the spinal column ; but it so envelopes the intestine that 
its necessary peristaltic movements in the transmi^ion of 
food are not interfered with.* 

The lining of the intestine is very vascular and velvety, 
and throughout the larger part of the canal is arranged 
in transverse shelf-like folds more or less circular in form ; 

I See Fig. 32. 

* "Invariably the contraction of the mnsculac tisane, like that of every 
form of voluntaiy and Involnntary muscie, takes place under the influence of 
the uervea. Besides the nerrea, distributed in networks and plexuses to the 
mucous membrane and muscles in great number, there Is a highly complex 
system of ganglia, or nerve-centres, little appreciated, and indeed hardly 
known to more than a tew observers. ... So nomeroua are the fine nerve- 
fibres, that there is not a portion of tissne the j^th of an inch in width which 
does not receive an abundant supply." — .SfiiyAi AllmenU, L. 8. Bbalb, M.D. 

° A membrane which secretes a thin whey-like fluid called aenan. 

* K aimilBT membrane, under the name of the peritorKJim, encloses, for tlia 
most part, all the abdominal viscera in the same way. 
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which, from their winking motion as they sway backward 
and forward in the fluids of the intestine, are called 
valvulae conniventei. There are about 800 of these delicate 
folds. They retard the passage of food, and provide a 
very large surface for secretion and absorption. 

The characteristic velvety condition of the mucous 
membrane is due to its numerous cone-like elevations, 
presenting an appearance like plush, and known as the 
intettinal villi. There are more than 10,000,000 of these 



Fig 3S. 

.. .._ . Blr iuperflclj 
[UagnUed l«l dluD 

villi. Within them are numerous minute blood-vessels 
(veins) which empty into a lai^e vein, called the portal 
vein, which conveys to the liver certain products of 
digestion. They contain also other vessels, known as 
laeteaU^ which are a part of a wonderful system of vessels 
distributed throughout the body, called the lymphatics? 

^ So called, because during the process of digestion these minnte vessels 
bave % wMte appearance lilie milk, from a fluid withjn them called chyle. At 
other UmeB they are not leadily discec&ed. 

>See{2ti. 
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These lacteals commence probably as blind extremities in 
the intestinal villi, and empty into the receptacviwm chyli 
(i.e., receptacle of the chyle), a pouch lying upon the 
lumbar vertebrae. This pouch connects with the thoracic 
duct, a tube quill-like in size, which 
extends upwards and empties into the 
left subclavian vein, the large vein under 
the left clavicle, or collar bone. 

In the mucous membrane of the in- 
testine are numerous follicles, some of 
which secrete mucus and some a diges- 
tive fluid known as intestinal juice. 
Within about three inches of the pylorus 
the duct from the gall bladder of the 
liver, and that from the pancreas, open 
into the intestine, admitting the bile 
and pancreatic juice. 

125. The large intestine he^ns a,t the 
ileo-coecal valve, in the right lower 
portion of the abdominal cavity, ascends 



upon the right side of the cavity, crosses inie«iniiiYiiiu8.-o.epi- 
over to the left underneath the stomach, tJkIi entertngaod lenv- 
and descends upon the left side, ter- ^biIc vMMi(iMU«oin 
minating the alimentary canal. The 
commencement of the lai^e intestine is styled the caecum. 
This is a rounded cavity, and has a cylindrical tube from 
one to five inches long projecting from its lower portion, 
which tube is known as the appendix vermiformii. Its 
uses are not known. Sometimes seeds of small fruit 
lodge in it, and cause serious disease, which may result 
in death. 

126. The accessory digestive organs are the teeth, sali- 
vary glands, liver, and pancreas. The spleen has, up to 



within a recent period, been coDsidered as one of these 
accessory oi^ans, though its function is not definitely 
known. The principal effect produced in animals by its 
removal is an inordinate craving for food. It is now 
believed that the spleen takes part in the elaboration of 
blood.' 

127. The teeth are the organs of mastication or chew- 
ing. By them the food is thoroughly broken np into 
minute fragments, and thus prepared for the softening 
and digestive action of the saliva. They assist also in the 
use of the voice, and preserve the symmetry of the face. 
Their position in the jaws is secured by "roots" inserted 
firmly into sockets, and by the support afforded by the 
gums, which are composed of dense fibrous tissue, covered 
with mucous membrane.' 

The part of a tooth projecting from the gum is known 
as the crown, and is covered by the enamel, which is 
_ the hardest substance in the body. But though capable, 
ordinarily, of resisting great pressure, it may be broken, 
and the decay of the teeth rendered probable, by the crack- 
ing of hard shell nuts or other hard Bubstances between 
them.^ 

The bulk of the tooth is composed of dentine, a 
substance resembling bone, but without canaliculi iind 
lacunae. It is often called tooth-bone or ivory. The 

1 "The spleen ... Is not Immediately concerned with the processes of diges- 
tion, and its developmentaJ origin shows it to be nncounected with thedigestiTe 
orgluiB, although it lies in the abdomen. ... It is now generally admitted 
that the functions of tiie spleen are intimately connected with the work of 
BanguiDlficstioQ . . . The spleen is most probably one of the seats of forma- 
tion of the while blood corpuscles and oF destruction of the red. It Is, in fact, 
a blood-lymph-gland." — Quoin's Diet, of Hedicine. Wm. ArrKKH, 1882. 

' In old people who have lost their teeth, the gmos shrink and s< 
become very hard, enabling the owner to mnnch his food with them. 

* The hardness of the enamel varies in different persons. In aom 
Bott that Uie teeth wear down almost to the guma. 
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dentine encloses a cavity in the tooth, which is termed the 

pulp cavity, and which contains the pulp, a substance 

consisting of connective tissue, blood-vessels, and terminal 

nerves. The nerves and blood-vessels enter this cavity 

through a small opening at the tip of 

each root.' Canals radiate from the .e 

pulp cavity to the outer surface of the 

dentine. Destruction of the enamel at 

any point, therefore, exposes the entire .c 

cavity, and decay results, (a.) 

128. There are two sets of teeth, — Av*rUa.i^^iionmiUi. 
that of early childhood, known as the iHm'i'c^'o.'opii^rn 
first, primary, or temporary set, or the o^e> and wdE^^^". 
milk teeth; and the second, or perma- renentcd in figu» by 
nent set, of youth and of adult life. 

The temporary set has twenty teeth, ten in each jaw. 
The four in the front of each jaw are the incisoriy or 
"cutters." They have ehisel-like or wedge-shaped edges, 
which enable us to bite or cut our food. Adjoining the 
incisors are the caninet? one on each side of each jaw. 
These teeth are somewhat pointed at the edges, after the 
manner of the teeth of dogs. They assist the incisors in 
dividing the food. The remaining teeth of the temporary 
set are the molars,^ or "grinders," two on each side of 
each jaw. These teeth pulverize the food, and in the 
permanent set are especially strong. Their grinding sui^ 



' Tbfi pulp supplies nourishment to the tooth. When It dtea the tooth loses 
its tranalucency and aenaibility, and is dUcolored ; and if it be a tooth of the 
permanent set, is ne'er replaced by a new one, or even by new tootb-stmo- 
tnre, hut may retain its position in the jaw and do duty tor years. 

' That Is, "dog teetb," bo called from the Latin vanis. a dog. The nppei 
canines are sometimes called "eye teeth," the lower ones "stomach teeth," 
though they have no peculiar relation to these organs. 

< From the Latin motarii, a grindstoDO. 
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faces are groored, and upon them are three or fom- conical 
elevations, more or leas marked. The first tooth of the 
temporary set is cut usually about the sixth or seventh 
month of life, the last about the end of the second year.i 

The teeth of the permanent set are larger and much 
stronger than those of the first set. They are thirty-two 

I 



. dluram of two iipp«r Jaws, rcprpB«n(IHK tbc location, amnwinentf and (tme 

potary 1o the iwrmimeDt te«Ui Je ladlcAt«d by tbeir poBlrloQ^ ODd by dotted 
:eeui. Tbc DumeralerepreaeDt.lu 



In moDtbs. — I. ludior teelh; 



«j)pea^mMO^^_e^^^^^^n^j;eim 



in number, — sixteen in each jaw; viz., four incisors, two 
canines, four bicuspids,^ and six molars. The bicuspida, 
found in the permanent set only, are between the canines 
and molars, two on each side of each jaw. They are 
shorter and thicker than the canines, and assist the molars 



1 Babies are Bometlmes bom with t«etb ; but from various causes, such as 
sickness, hereditary peculiarities, lack of proper t«oth-toTiD!ng food, etc., the 
appearance o£ the leetb may ho delayed till one year of age, or even longer. 

- So called, because they have two cusps or points upon their crowns. 
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in crushing the food. The permanent teeth originate neai 
the roots of the temporary teeth, and as they develop, 
press upon these roots and cause their absorption, the 
temporary teeth being eventually shed as little conical 



** crowns " with convex bases. The first tooth of the per- 
manent set appears about the fifth or sixth year, and the 
last, or wisdom teeth, about the twenty-fourth year.^ 

^ The first perraanent teeth appear behind the posterioF milk molars, before 
any ot the milk teeth ace abed ; rlz., at siz years, so that a child of six has 
twenty'-ftiur teeth, — twenty temporary and four permaneat. The permanent 
teeth usually appear as follows : — 

The First molars at theGth year, sometimes called the "six year" molars. 
Central Incisors at the Tth year. 
lateral Incisors at the 8th year. 
" Anterior bicuspids at the 9th year, replacing first milk molars. 
Posterior bionsplda at the 10th year, replacing posterior molars. 
Canines at the 11th to 12th year. 
Second molars at the 12tb to 13tb year, sometimes called "twelve 

year" molara. 
Third molars at the ITth to 2Eith year. 
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DIGESTION. 



120. In mastication, the lower jaw is pressed against 
the stationary up{)er jaw with lateral, rotary, and upward 
movements, by means of powerful muscles. The size and 
strength of the permanent molars, and their broad and 
irregular upper surfaces, well adapt them for this grinding 
ociiou.* 



' These raovementa of the jaws are very marked in herbivorona animals, 
such as the cow and horse. In such animals the other teeth are aomellmes 
rudimeutaiy, but the molar teeth are very large, and present broad, grooved 
surlacea, somewhat like the ridges and depressions in the grinding sarfaces 
ol raillstoneB. 
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The teeth of the human being combine the chai-ac- 
teriatic8 of those of the camivora and herhivora, — that 
is to say, are adapted for masticating both animal and 
vegetable food. The first appearance of teeth indicates 
that other food than milk can now he used, while the 
cutting of the permanent teeth shows that food which 
requires much chewing is to be included in a proper 
diet. 

130. It is a popular fallacy that the permanent teeth 
aloue require care, and that it is a matter of no importance 
whether the temporary teeth decay or not. In point of 
fact, proper care of the temporary set often insures a 
regular and strong permanent set. The temporary teeth 
in liealthy children should not decay, but should fall out 
clean and white when their function is ended. They are, 
however, if not cared for, more liable to decay than per- 
manent teeth, on account of the larger proportion of animal 
matter they contain. For this reason the condition of the 
teeth of children should be carefully ascertained, and 
defects remedied at least twice a year by a reliable dentist.^ 
In addition to the difficulty of mastication, and the tooth- 
ache caused by decay of teeth, an excruciating pain in the 
side of the face and head (t.e., neuralgia) results, from an 
extension of the iriitation from the small nerve in the 
■ tooth pulp to the large nerves of the face and head. 

1 CavlUes in the temporary aa well as In the permanent teeth should be 
filled when possible. The jirematwe extraction of a tooth may destroy the 
spnmetry o( the jaws, and allow the opposing tooth to grow tu an uncamtort' 
able leDgUi. In rabbits a tooth lliiis deprived of its opposing one groiva like a 
tusk. Much can be accomplished 1jy competent dentists towards regulatini, 
the direction of the teetb and tbe shape of the jaws. The excess of animal 
matter in the osseous tissno of young children accounts for the deformed upper 
Jans, with the projecting front teeth, which sometimes results from long con- 
tinued tbumb-sucklng. 
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1. Teeth, as well as bones, require a certwo propor- 
if mineral matter, which should be supplied hy proper 
They should be kept clean by frequent rinsing 
water, and by the gentle but tirm use of a smtdl and 
r soft brush, especially upon the inner side of the 
I in the morning and before retiring.' Every particle 
reign matter should be removed from between the 
by a quill or wooden tooth-pick, or, when necessary, 
awing a thread or thin strip of rubber between the 



2. Acid or gritty powders, or mixtures including 
oal, are to be avoided. Prepared chalk, or " camphor 
ihalk powder," or chalk and orris root, or even com- 
salt, may be used to advantage. If the secretions of 
louth are acid, a mouth wash of a weak solution of 
m bicarbonate (one-fourth teaspoonful to two ounces 
iter) is serviceable ; or, lime water, flavored with 
1 extract of licorice. To remove odors, a wash of 
]r three drops of carbolic acid in a half tumbler of 
', or a solution of common salt, is useful. 

3. Of the accessory organs of digestion, the next to 
3sidered are the salivary glands. The most important 
sse are : 1st. The parotids,' one in front of and be- 
ach ear, with a duct opening into the mouth about 
ite each second upper molar tooth. 2d. The two «m6- 
lary glands, juat within the angles of the lower jaw. 



equent scmblilng of the teeth with large and hard brushes is iDJurions. 
OS, knlla-blades, and other metallic substances should never be nsed as 
icks, tot they are liable to injure the enamel- 
lied parotid, from two Greek words meaning near the ear. These 
are sometimes called masticaMiy glands, as they ate only toond in 
I furnished with grinding or masticating teeth. The disease known as 
is aa inflwnmatlon at one oi both ot these glands. 
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whose ducts open under the tongue at ite junction with 
the under surface of the mouth. 3d. The two Siib-linguaU 
which are the smallest of the salivary glands, and are 
situated under the tongue, and discharge their aecretion 
by ducts near the opening of the 
iucts from the sub-maxillary 
glands.^ 

The secretions from these 
glands, together with that from 
the glands of the general mucous at 
surface of the mouth, constitute 
the saliva. This secretion is a 
thin alkaline fluid, whose func- ~ ^ 

tion it is to dissolve sapid par- niamm ihowtng Ihe locallon and 
- P , , , ,■ relaUoos of lh« salivury elonds of 

tides of food, thus enabling us '>■« i«" »we. a urgo i»rt of tte 
to taste, to soften food so that it i?^*"?- Lj.p^'tDtUiBiowerjaw; 

' _ I'G>, Ihu [i;iro(ld gland; SLQ, Ihe 

may be the more readily chewed mMiiiarY'iLand^ ' ^"*'' ""^ ""'' 
and swallowed, to keep the 

mouth moist and lubricated, and, finally, to transform 
some of the starch in food. 

From one to three pounds of saliva are secreted per 
day in a man of average size, the quantity increasing with 
the hardness and dryness of the food. It is also increased 
by the movements of the lower jaw in mastication, by 
anything introduced into the mouth, but especially by 
those things which stimulate the sense of taste. Its flow 
is lai^ely under the influence of the nervous system. On 
the one hand, the mere thought or smell of agreeable food 
will " make the mouth water." On the other, under the 
influence of anger, fear, etc., the tongue, in its dryness, is 
said to " cleave to the roof of the mouth." 

> Sometimes, hy looking into a mirror at the reflection of one's open month, 
the tongue being raised, drops ot suUva may be seen to iasae from the openings 
of the duuts under the tongue. 
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134. The pancreas is an elongated fleshy oi^an near to, 
and just behind tlie Btomacli. It secretes the pancreatic 
juice, a viscid, alkaline fluid which is poured into the 
upper portion of the small intestine, as before stated. It 
acts principally upon the fat in food. 

135. The liver is the largest gland in the body. It 
secretes the bile, which is carried by a multitude of fine 
canals within the substance of the liver into a main tube 
which opens into the upper part of the small intestine, as 
before described. Part of the bile, however, passes through 
a branch of this main tube to the gall bladder, there to be 
stored for future use. This reservoir is a pear-shaped 
bag, about three inches in length, attached to the under 
side of the liver. 

In addition to the secretion of bile, the liver has another 
function, which has, within the last few years, been 
especially studied; viz., the "glycogenic" or "sweet pro- 
ducing" function, so named from the substance called 
glycogen. Glycogen is formed in the liver from the 
digested materials brought to that organ by the portal 
vein, but ia derived mainly fi-om the starch and sugar 
absorbed in the digestive process. It is formed during 
digestion and stored in the liver, to be gradually trans- 
formed, in the intervals of digestion, into glucose, or a 
sugar similar to grape sugar. 

136. The hile is of a bright yellowisb-^reen color, and 
is constantly secreted ; but the flow is increased soon after 
digestion in the stomach begins. About two and a half 
pounds are secreted per day. The importance of the bile 
is shown by the results of experiments upon the lower 
animals, and by the disturbed conditions following an 
interruption of its usual supply in the human being. If 
the bile be not secreted, or be prevented from entering 
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the small int^tiiie, an animal will become very feeble and 
emaciated, and even die. It is known that the bile assists 
the pancreatic juice in preparing fat for absorption, that it 
assists in the prevention of decomposition and putrefac- 
tion of food during its passage through the intestines, and 
that it increases the muscular action of the intestines. It 
is in part thrown off as an excretion, while some of its 
constituents are re-absorbed, to be converted into carbonic 
acid and water. 

137. The various steps by which food is converted into 
the tissues of the body are: Mastication, Insalivation, De- 
glutition, Stomach and Intestinal Digestion, Absorption, 
Circulation, and Assimilation. 

138. When food has been received into the mouth, 
and cut and torn by the incisor and other teeth into 
appropriate pieces, it is then masticated or chewed, and 
for this purpose, by the action of the tongue, lips, and 
cheeks, is rolled about the mouth and placed between the 
lateral teeth, especially the molars, and is mashed and 
ground iip into minute fragments. At the same time it is 
softened by insalivation, or a thorough mixture with the 
saliva ; and durine this process part of the cooked starch 
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ons of the mouth probably ceases as the food reaches 
mach, but is lesumed amid the alkaline secretions 
small iutestine. 

. The food having been properly prepared, is then 
towards the pharynx to be swallowed. The final 
in deglutition are involuntary. As the food or 
mters the pharynx, it is grasped by the constrictor 
8 and hurried on into the oesophagus, — the open- 
fading to the lungs, nasal cavities, and ears being 
^ protected &om its ingress by the approximation 
ir walls, and by the raising of the soft palate, 
mechanism of swallowing is disturbed by exces- 
.ughing or talking, or by rapid swallowing, food, 
illy the fluid i>ortion, is liable to enter the larynx or 
nd cause coughing, sneezing, and sometimes serious 
unless prompt aid be furnished.^ 
passage of the food or drink to the stomach is effects 
meana of the peristaltic action of the oesophagus. 
ction is sufficiently powerful to overcome the laws 
.vitation. Hence, liquids and solids may some- 
be swallowed indifferently in all positions of the 

. Just as soon as the food reaches the stomach, 
i digettion begins. The mucous membrane, which 

intervals of digestion is of a pale red color, now 
3s bright red from its engorgement with blood. The 

juice is. poured out in abundance.^ It dissolves the 

letimea, for example, parUcleaot meat going the " wrong way," lodge 
yiix and cause death by suffocatioD. (See Ehbkoeiicibb, p. 8Z1.) 
a staodiDg on the head, as jogglera often do. 

irtian of the gastric secietions (f.e., gastric Juice and mucus), inter- 
irith the softened and partly digested food, passea Into the intestines, 
B leiDBinder is absorbed by tba muooua menibraae of the stomach, 
in secreted when necessary. 
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connective tissue of meat, releases fat from its envelopes 
by breaking them up, and traosforms Bome of the albn- 
minouB material, such as lean meat, the gluten of wheat, 
and white of eggs, into albmuinose, in which form such 
articles are capable of being absorbed.' This transforma- 
tion is effected by the ferment action of an oi^anic 
ingredient of the gastric juice known bb pepsine,'' in con- 
nection with an acid ingredient; for, if this acid be 
neutralized by an alkali, pepsine is of little value. 

141. While the above processes are being carried on, 
the fluid portion of the food, both that which has entered 
the stomach ad fluid, and that which has been liquefied by 
stomach digestion, is rapidly taken up by the absorbente 
of the stomach and carried into the blood, while the mote 
solid portions are thoroughly intermingled with the gastric 
secretions by the churning action of the muscles of the 
stomach. 

142. The unabsorbed food begins slowly to leave the 
stomach in about half an hour after its introduction, 
in the form of a gray semi-fluid, usually called chyme. 
This is a mixture of some of the sugar and salts of the 
food, of transformed starch or glucose, of softened starch, 
of broken fat and connective tissue, and of albuminose, 

143. The entire digestion of an ordinary meal in the 
stomach requires from two to four hours,* Some foods 
are thoroughly digested, so far as the stomach is concerned, 
in one hour, aud some require as much as five hours, (a.) 

' The term "peptone" is also applied to altjumiiioas material wlilcli lias 
been rendered soluble by digestion. 

* Pepsine, obt^ned genenkll]' from the etomaebs of pige, la oaed as an 
artificial dlgeetant in certain fnrma of dyspepsia. 

■ SobBtaticea more or leas Indigestible are acted upon with dlfflcnlt;. Some- 
times they are throira up, or pMS, after many boms, into the small inteatlne, 
eausing suSerlng. 
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The duration of stomach digestion varies also in different 
pei^oiis, aird in the same persons at different periods. It 
depends in a great measure, not only upon the kind and 
quantity of food taken, but also upon the condition of 
the nervous system, the amount of exercise, etc. 

144. The chyme, upon entering the intestine, comes in 
contact with the bile and the pancreatic and intestinal 
juices. Intestinal digestion now commences. By means of 
these various fluids most of the food not already softened 
is dissolved. The transformation of starch into glucose is 
continued by the action of the pancreatic and intestinal 
juices.^ The change of albuminous materials into aJbumi- 
nose is now completed by the pancreatic, assisted probably 
by the intestinal secretions, while fat is broken up into 
minute globules, and an emulsion formed by the pancreatic 
juice, assisted, as some believe, by the bile.^ 

From the digestion in the small intestine there result 
"three different substances; viz.: 1st. Peptone, from the 
digestion of albuminous matters ; 2d. Chyle, from the 
emulsion of the fats ; and 3d. Glucose, produced by the 
transformation of starch." ^ These substances are, to a 
large extent, carried into the blood and become a part 
of it, while the undigested food passes on into the large 
intestine.* 

' The opportimtties foe the study of inteatlDal digestion have been fewer 
than for that of other portiona of tlie digestive tract ; bence, less is known 
about it, and at the present time (18S4) there ia reason to believe that inteatiual 
digestion Is more complicated than it has been anpposed to be. The pancreSitic 
juice, for eianiple, Is believed to have three active principles, — one to digest 
starch, one to act upon fleah and similar foods, and one to "caose the decom- 
position of the neutral fats with the liberation of a tatty acid." 

' " Pancieatioe, " obti^ned from the pancieaa of animals. Is mDch used as 
an artjflcial dtgestant. 

a DaIiTon'b ffiiman Physiology. Tth edition. 1SS2. 

* The passage of (be food thtongb tlie small iDtwUne la said to occnpy, oa 
the average, about twelve hours, 
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145. Absorption, or the process by which liquefied and 
transformed food is taken up by the veins and lacteals, is 
effected by endosmosis.^ By 
the blood-vesaela of the stom- 
ach, water, and whatever is 
dissolved in the gastric juice, 
— viz., BODie of the albumi- 
noids, sugars, and salts, — are 
rapidly absorbed and carried 
by the blood in the portal vein 
to the liver, together with the 
peptone, glucose, and mole- 
cular fat which has reached 
the portal vein through the 
blood-vessels o£ the intestinal 
villi. This blood, after tra- 
versing the liver, reaches the 
right side of the heart. On 
the other hand, the chyle, con- 
sisting mainly of emulsified 
fat, but combined with other ^''- *^' 

digested materials, passes ■*'v,SS5"o™nl%nn?B™^ ta*'ihe c'm^. 
through the laetcals into the •''!?'"' ^°°^ '?" "'f"^;-'. Mouihan 
thoracic duct, together with 
the "lymph "2 from the lower ofchjiei 
portions of the body, and is " '"" 
conveyed to the left sub- 
clavian vein, and so into the 
blood.3 (Fig, 45.) 

1 See Introduction, § 9. 

' A fluid containing some of the resnlts of tbe decay of tissues, which is 
conyayed to tha blood by the lymphatica. 

' It is said tbat the mixed lymph and cbyle move throngh the thoracic duct 
at the rate of about twelve Inches a minute, tbat the flow is aided by valves in 
the duct, and that about six lbs. pass through In twenty-four hours. 
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146. The process by which the blood carries the digested 
materials to the various tissues of the body ia known as 
the cireulation, and that by wliich each cell and tissue 
appropriates material so brought for its growth and de- 
velopment is termed agaimilation. 

147. The changes which the transformed and digested 
food undergoes after it reaches the blood may be stated as 
follows: Albuminose is in all probability, for the most 
part, converted into the albumen of the blood and the 
albuminous portions of the tissues, and is discharged from 
the body in the excretions as urea, creatiiiiue, etc. Glucose 
(resulting from the digestion of sugar and starch) and 
fatty matters, after serving in the main to build up the 
adipose and other soft tissues of the body, are eliminated 
chiefly as carbonic acid and water. On the other hand, 
water and the mineral ingredients of food, as a rule, pass 
through the system unchanged after having afforded 
necessary fluidity, strength, or alkalinity to various tissues 
and fluids, as the case may be. 

148. In healthy digestion the food which cannot be 
assimilated or converted into heat, energy, and strength, ia 
ordinarily eliminated with ease by the excretory organs. 
But, if the bodily powers be overtaxed by food, inappro- 
priate as to quantity or quality, the extra eliminating 
wort demanded, especially of the kidneys and liver, may 
seriously deranp i the overtaxed oi^ns. 

149. For digestion to be normally carried on, it is evi- 
dent, from what has already been said, that the digestive 
organs must be normal in structure iind capable of tlie 
necessary muscular movements. Their secretions must 
be perfect as to quality and quantity. Gastric juice, for 
example, will not act as a solvent if its acid is neutralized 
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by an alkali. So of the paocreatic and intestinal juices, 
if their alkaline nature is destroyed by the undue presence 
of acids .^ 

The food also must be just sufficient, and so cooked or 
otherwise prepared that it can be acted upon with ease 
by the digestive oi^ans and their secretions. It must be 
thoroughly chewed, with freedom from anxiety, slowly 
swallowed, and be taken at regular intervals, and not im- 
mediately before sleep or great physical or mental effort. 
Broken or decayed teeth, or a defective number of them, 
sore mouth or throat, neuralgia of the face, the waste of 
saliva by the habit of expectoration, torpidity of the 
musclea of the alimentary canal, defective action of the 
glands concerned in digestion, impediments in ducts, etc., 
all interfere with proper digestion and nutrition.^ 



QUESTIONS. 

1. Wist processes are generally termed " vital," and how are they 

easential to the mainteDance of life 1 

2. What b digestion, and what are the digestive organs? 

3. Describe the alimentary canal, and name its different portions. 
i. What begins the alimentary canal, and what is there secreted? 
9. Describe the pharynx, and state what opens into it 

6. What are the constrictors of the pharyns, and their object? 

7. Describe the oesopht^us, and its object and mode of action. 

8. Describe the stomach and its openings. 

0. How are the intestines divided? Describe the small intestine. 

10. What is the mesentery, and its use? 

11. How ia the movement of the food in the intestine effected ? 

12. Describe the mncons membrane of the intestine, and state its 

object, and how it is increased in extent. 

1 The lesson at jnoderation la the use of alkalies and acids is Belt-evident. 
' Hence, it will be readily appreciated (liat difflcnlt digestion, or "dys- 
Is lor ita relief sometliiGg more Chan specific medicines. 
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13. What g^ives it its pluah-like appearanoe? Describe the villi, and 

state what they contain. 

14. Describe the lact«als. 

15. Of what use are the follicles in the mntuus membrane of the 

intestine? 

16. What secretions enter the intestine near the pfloms, and from 

what? 

17. Describe the lai^ intestine, the coecam and its appendage. 

18. What are the accessory orgaiia of digestion? 

19. What are the uses of teeth? Name and describe the different 

parts of a tootii. 

20. What kinds of teeth are there, and what are their different uses? 

21. How do the jaws act in chewing? 

22. What do human teeth indicate as to the proper food of man? 

23. Why should care be taken of the temporary or first set of teeth? 

24. How should teeth be preserved? 

25. Describe tha salivary glands, and their secretion. 

26. Describe the pancreas and its secretion. 

27. Describe the liver and gall bladder. 

28. Describe the secretions of the liver. 

29. What are the various steps in the process of the conversion of food 

into tissue? Describe them. 

30. What is the chyme? The chyle? 

31. How are the fatty matters in food converied into an emulsion ? 

32. Where does absorption take place, and by what processes are sub- 

stances taken out of the alimentary canal? 

33. How do the absorbed products of digestion reach the general 

circulation? 

34. What changes are effected after they have reached the blood ? 
36. Wliat is assimilation? 

36. What is necessary to healthy digestion? 
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CHAPTER IX. 

FOOD. — DIETETICS. 

IffO. The term food in a physiological sense includee 
all substances, solid or fluid, which, when introduced into 
the system, will nourish some part of it, or will supply 
heat, or nervous or other animal force, or aid in the due 
discharge of the various processes which take place in the 
body. Some kinds of food — preeminently milk — will 
accomplish all these results. 

151. Food, both that which directly sustains cell life 
by supplying material for cell growth and development, 
and also that which, like the fuel of an engine, is con- 
verted into heat and force, is sometimea called positive 
food. Substances which assist the vital processes by &cih- 
tating the assimilation of other substances, or by retarding 
the waste of tissues, are kuown as negative foodt. 

152, Food is furaished to us by all the kingdoms of 
nature ; and, as our knowledge extends, new food prod- 
ucts are discovered. It is worthy of note that the 
ordinary food supply of different countries varies in kind 
and quantity,' and that substances highly esteemed by 
some portions of our race are repulsive to us, while some 

1 " Lists of postlble eatables are most interestiag to the student of liuman 
nature; the; lead to inferences as to the action of laws, religions, customs, and 
associations, in making that abominable to one race which is most highly 
appreciated by another; and they are an importaut part of the aigumenta of 
thoBB wlio trace political eveuts and national character to physical cMiseB." — 
Mamtel of Diet. Thouas Kino Ghambbbs. 
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of our moat valued foods are considered by others as even 
poisonous.^ Unlike the lower animals, man can prepare 
by sifting, grinding, cooking, etc., such food as he cannot 
or does not care to eat in its natural state ; and ia enabled 
to remove what may be hurtful, and to retain for himseU 
what is beneficial. 

Much, however, that is indigestible and innutritious in 
food substance is more or less important, in moderate 
amount, to stimulate the digestive organs. Food too much 
refined, or deprived altogether of coarser ingredients, such 
as bran and the skins of small fruits, is not the best 
adapted to persons in health, (a.') 

153. Food may be considered as organic and inorganic^ 
— or, that which is obtained from living organisms, whether 
animals or plants, and that which is derived directly from* 
unorganized bodies, as air, water, and earth. The chemical 
elements of which the human body is composed, and which 
must therefore be supplied to it by food, are said to be 
fourteen in number.* The principal of these are nitrogen, 
carbon, oxygen, and hydrogen. 

154. Oi^anic food substances are divisible into two 
groups of alimentary principles or constituents ; viz., the 
nitrogenous or albuminoid, and the non-nitrogenoua or car- 
bonaceous. The first group comprises such substances as 
albumen, fibrin, and casein. They are called nitrogenous 

' Certain ttibea of Indians in South America est at times a pecaUar kind □[ 
cUy. Beetles vrete eaten by Roman epicures, and are said also to be eateu by 
Turkish women tor the puipose of fatteuing tliemselvea. Bees, moths, aula, 
mice, and many timall animals fotm staple articles of diet iu some pacts of the 
world. Humboldt tellu us that centipedes are eaten with avidity by soma of 
the DBLtivim of South America. 

s The elements ate : Oxygen, hydrogen, nitrogen, carbon, phosphorus, sol- 
phnr, Eilicon, chlorine, fluorine, potassium, sodium, calcium, magnesium, and 
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because tbey contain nitrogen.^ From their resemblance 
to albumen, the most promiaeut member of the group, 
they are also called albuminoids. The second group com* 
prises fats, sugars, and starches, which are distinguished 
as non-nitrogenous or carbonaceous, because they do not 
contain nitrogen, and have carbon as a prominent ingre- 
dient.' There are a few organic aUmentary principles 
which cannot he grouped as above; such are the vegetable 
acids and pectin, or vegetable jelly. The inorganic food 
suhstancet comprise water and various chemical salts, the 
principal of which are common salt, and the salts of soda, 
potsssa, and lime. 

155. Albvmirmd compoundt exist not only in nearly 
every animal fluid and tissue, but also in vegetables, 
especially the cereal grains ; and accordingly these grains 
may sometimes be substituted for animal food. While the 
nitrogenous constituents of vegetable food are similar to 
those in animal food, their relative quantity is much 
smaller, and the indigestible residue of vegetable food 
is much lai^er in amount. 

166. From the presence of albuminous substances in 
the animal economy, the necessity of a due supply of 
albuminoids in food is self evident, yet they cannot of 
them»elve» alone support life. Animals fed exclusively on 
any one of them lose appetite, become emaciated, and die 
of starvation. Though they are of great importance, and 

1 Besidea nitrogen, they contain ozygea, bydtogen, EuidcarboD, and in some 
instances, (as in albnmen, fibrin, Euid casein), sulphur also. They are some> 
times called "proteids," "protein compounds," "proteinaoeons alimentar] 
principles," "organic substances proper," etc. 

^ The fats are Bometimes spoken ot as tlie hydto-carbous, and the starcber 
and Bngara as carbo-hydrates. The terms " calorific," " combustibles," 
" reapiratoty, " "fat lorming," and "beat producing," are sometimes applied 
to the "second group" ol o^^c food couBtituenls. They are composed oi 
carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen. 
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exhaustion follows more rapidly when they are withheld 
than when the body is deprived of certain other food con* 
stituents, yet to distinguish them as "the nutritious" 
elementfl of food is misleading.^ 

The more permanent tissues of the body are undoubt- 
edly more readily constructed from the albuminous than 
from the carbonaceous food substances, and by the con- 
version of the former into tissues, force is mainly produced. 
Still, recent reeearches by Fick, Wislicenus, and others 
show that the changes carbonaceous foods undergo in the 
body not only afford the moat heat, but considerable force 
also. 

157. Albuminous substances can be eaten for a longer 
time without loathing than most other food constituents. 
The foods which contain them, especially meat, are also 
for the most part palatable, and give us the *' sensations of 
energy, of feeling up to the mark, of being equal to work, 
which are so pleasant to all." (a.) Hence they are apt to be 
consumed in too large quantities, and the stimulus afforded 
by such food is quite often obtained at the risk of bilious- 
ness and gout, for th« waste products, resulting from the 
digestion of so much nitrogenous food, are not thoroughly 
eliminated from the body, and act as poisons in the 
blood. Especially is this the case if there is insuffi- 
cient exercise, if the digestive secretions are not sufficiently 
abundant or active, or the liver and kidneys are not in 
healthy working order. 

158. The nitrogenous constituents are not crystallizable ; 
they exist mainly in a fluid or semi-solid condition ; they 

> The Idea that albuminoids were alone the "tbane making," " flesh form- 
lt)g''nr "]Jastlc," and thuFefore the "iiDtritioua" elements, ban been tanght 
by physiologists until recently. It was advocated by Baron von Liebij;. who 
was among the first to attempt a scientific classlflcatiou ol lood. 
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coagulate, i.e. become aolid, under certain conditions, foi 
example, on exposure to air, heat, or acids ; under &Tor- 
able circumstances they act as ferments, and are them- 
selves liable to putrefy and to transformations under the 
influence of ferments.^ The process of putre&ction, by 
which the substances soften, liquefy, and decompose, 
requires for its inception and continuation, access of 
atmospheric air, or of some fluid containing oxygen, the 
ptesence of moisture, and a moderately elevated tempera^ 
ture. The process is accomplished by the growth and 
multiplication of a microscopic vegetable organism belong- 
iug to the genus bacterium. Cannii^ of food, especially 
if it has been partially cooked, desiccation, or thorough 
drying, freezing, and also heating to about the tem- 
perature of boiling water, are methods by which the 
decomposition of albuminoid matter and the activity of 
bacteiia can bo prevented, and the preservation of food 
effected, (a.) 

159. The principal albuminoid constituents of animal 
food are albumen, fibrin, and casein ; of vegetable food, 
albumen, gluten, and casein.* 

Albumen is found in flesh, blood, milk, seeds, and gruus, 
but its purest form is the white of e^s. 

Fibrin ' is found in the blood, lymph, and chyle, and in 
some of the semi-solid animal tissues, and in some of the 
vegetable juices. From bones there is extracted an 

1 Casein of milk, tot iDBtance, after exposure tor a time to a wum atmos- 
phere, becomes a ferment, and boots the milk bj couTerting the sngar of tlie 
milk Into lactic acid. 

' Other albuminoid constltnsntg are: myosine. In moscle; chondrioe, in 
cartilage; and elaatine, io elastic tissue. There are also the fermeuts.ptjalinj, 
pepaine. etc., and coloHog matters snch as the hemogloblne of the blood, 
bilimbine and biliverdine of the bile. 

s Wlttiin the last tew years physiologists have been led to believe that 
the t«rm "fibrin" should be applied only to the coagulated ingredient 
"fibrinogen." 
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albuminous principle known as gelatine, which is often 
given to invalids in the form of jelly .^ 

Qluten exists in variable quantity in the cereal grains, 
being most abundant in wheat (10 to 35 per cent). It is 
this that gives to dough its adhesive character. It is a 
highly nutritious compound, and is composed of vegetable 
albumen, fibrin, and casein, together with oil and inorganic 
matter." 

Casein exists in milk, and in a coagulated form becomes 
cheese. It is also extracted from beans, peas, and similar 
vegetables, and is then kaown as vegetable casein or 
"legumine."* 

160. The organic non-nitrogenous food constituents — 
fat, sugar, and starch* — are of more importance than is 
generally believed. The Tyrolese chamois- hunters, it is 
said, find that they can endure greater fatigue with beef 
fat as their food than with the same weight of lean meat. 
The strength of the Hindoo and of the Irishman, the one 
living mainly on rice and the other on potatoes, is well 
known. Still, the amount necessary of such foods to 
furnish that strength is very large in comparison with that 

' Id 1841 the physiologist UageDdie, in connection wltli a French committeo 
of investigation, showed that BDimtlls fed on pure albumen, fibrin, or gelatine, 
lost their appetites and died, with all the evidences of starvation, about the 
twentieth day. On the other hand, raw bones, containing, as they do, fat, 
albumen, water, and salts, as well as gelatine, are capable of supporting life. 

^ By the gelatine committee referred te above, it was proved that dogs 
conld live and be nonrished on gluten alone tor an indefinite time. Fereira 
Bays of it, "Gluten is easy of digestion, and substances which contain it largely 
are readily digested by invalids and dyspeptics." 

* "The article called tao-foo, made by the Chinese from peas. Is apparently 
identical with cheese." — Text-Book of Phyiiology. Fumt. 

' These constituents were called by Liebig the retpiratory, from his belief 
that in the body their carbonaceous elements were the sole soorces of heat, 
and only uaeful to produce it by being slowly burned up in respiration by con- 
tact with the respired oiyi;en of the air, just as heat in ordinary combustion 
is produced by the combination of the carbonaceous materials of wood, coal, 
fats, oils, etc., with the oxygen of tbe atmosphere. 
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required by a mixed animal and vegetable diet. Necessary 
as the oiganic non-nitrc^enous constituents are, like the 
albuminoids and other alimentary principles, none of them 
<done will support Iffe, 

161. Fat is chiefly obtained from animals in the form 
of adipose tissue, the cream of milk, or as fish oil. Many 
vegetable substances abio contain fat, especially oats and 
Indian corn, cocoa, beans, walnuts, butternuts, and the 
berries of the olive tree. The digestibility of fat varies 
with individuals, and with the kind eaten ; some persons 
dispose easily of that of bacon or bee^ while others readily 
digest fresh butter only. Animal fat is, as a rule, not so 
easily digested as vegetable oils. Some kinds of fat, not 
being pure, easily decompose on exposure to air ; or, on 
being heated, acids are produced which sometimes prove 
very indigestible and irritating if received into the system. 

The heat-producing property of fat renders it especially 
valuable in cold weather and in cold climates, where it is 
eaten by the inhabitants in enormous quantities, four to 
five pounds per day being the ordinary amount for the 
average adult, (a.) Sailors, who may be averse to fatty 
food, when wintering in the Arctic regions, as a rule, leam 
to drink freely of oil, and to enjoy the fot portions of the 
seal, walrus, and other marine animals. On the other 
hand, fat is much used in hot countries in the shape of 
vegetable and fish oils, especially when meat is scarce or 
is prohibited by religious opinions. (J.) 

162. Fat is especially necessary when growth is most 
rapid 5 for itfl presence in the body seems to be eBtetUial to 
cell growth. It is claimed by many eminent physicians 
that fet eaten in sufficient quantity is a preventive of 
much of that defective nutrition which finally ends in 
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chronic nervous diseases, and in scrofula and conBumption.^ 
On the contrary, too large a quantity of carbonaceous 
food, sugar and starch as well as &t, is not readily dis- 
posed of in the body, but produces skin eruptions, unduly 
increases the adipose tissue, especially about the heart and 
other organs, and thus impairs health. 

163, Starch, when pure, is a fine white powder, which 
under the microscope is seen to consist of granules- 
These vary in size and form, according to the hind of 
starch.^ Starch is found distributed through the vegetable 
kingdom in cells and among fibres, in tubers, seeds, stems, 
and fruit. It is especially abundant in the cereals, also 
in potatoes, chestnuts, beans, pease, and lentils.^ Arrow 
root, tapioca, and st^o, which are extractions from various 
plants, are nearly pure specimens of starch. 

164. Starch is not affected by cold water. But if 
heated with water, the granules absorb it, swell, and form 
a mucilaginous mass or stiff jelly. When boiled with 
several times their volume of water, the granules burst, 

1 " This is probably one of the reasons of the craviDg of chJIdten In onr 
climate for butter, which preaents oily matter to the digestion In an easily 
assimilable form, and is evidently a valnabla dletatic agent." 

It is probably true that moHt of the persons who are benefited In this coun- 
try by cod-liver oil, In Switzerland by neat's-foot oil. and in Russia by train- 
oil, would not need these oils as medicine if their food had contained sufficient 
oil or fat. 

^ " They cannot be distinctly seen witb the naked eye, and are so extremely 
minute that the finest wheat floor, which has been ground to an impalpable 
dust, contains its starch granules mostly unbroken and perfect. The grannies 
of potato starch are the largest, while those of wheat and rice are much smaller, 
varying all the way from the liuUi to tTiiiiTith of an inch in diameter. Assum- 
ing the grains of wheat starch to be nHigtb of an inch in diameter, a thousand 
million of them would be contained in a cubic inch of space." — Hand Book 
of Hovsehold Science. Toomans. 

■ " It forms at least one-seventh of the whole substance ot the potato, alwot 
one-third ot peas and beans, over one-half of wheat, rye, and oala, and at least 
three-quarters of rice and Indian com." — DAi.TON'a TrerUUe tm Human 
Phyaiology. 
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become transparent, and loae their individuality. On cool- 
ing, a homogeneous pasty mass is formed, ui which the 
granules are not visible. 

By the absorption of water and subsequent cooking, the 
starch is partly changed into dextrine, in which form the 
necessary process in digestion, of conversion into glucose 
by means of the saliva and intestinal juice, is more readily 
effected. Hence, starchy foods are most digestible when 
thoroughly cooked. During the process of germination of 
fruits and vegetables, a part of their starchy contents is 
also changed into dextrine by the action of a peculiar 
vegetable substance known as diastase. It is for this reason 
mainly that ripe fruit is more digestible than unripe. 

165. Though starch is, in general, promptly trans- 
fonned by the digestive process, yet, if taken in a very 
large quantity, or too frequently, to the exclusion of other 
food material, fermentation results, and the appetite is 
weakened and digestion impaired. Persons, therefore, 
living chiefly on bread and tea, or on bread and potatoes, 
or, as sometimes happens in the case of young children, 
upon arrow root and corn starch, often suffer from an 
" acid stomach." For these reasons starchy foods should 
be given sparingly, if at all, to children under four months 
of ^e ; that is, until a suflicieDcy of saliva and intestinal 
juice is secreted. 

166. Entering into the composition of certain vegetables 
are substances allied to starch, but differing somewhat as 
to properties, and having comparatively but little value 
as food. Of these, gum, mucilages, and pectin, or vege- 
table jelly, are examples.* 

1 Tbese aubstancea are sometimea cl&ssified as the amylaceovt compounds, 
i.e. resetnbtiug stacch, — to discinguiah them from the oleaginous gronp of sub- 
sUtncea ; viz., fats and oils, and the sacchaiiDe group, — or the sugars. Cel- 
Inlose, Ilchenine and inuline, beaidea many other aubslances, belong to the 
amylaceous compounds. 
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167. Sugar is closely related to starch in chemical 
composition, but \& distinguished by its sweet taste, its 
solubility in water, and the crystallization which occurs 
upon boiling a watery solution. Some varieties of sugar 
readily ferment, that is to say, decompose and are con- 
verted into alcohol and carbonic acid, on exposure to heat 
and moisture, or in the presence of an organized substance 
known as yeast. 

There are several varieties of sugar. The most import- 
ant of these are cane sugar, glucose or grape sugar, and 
milk augar.^ Of these varieties cane sugar is the sweetest 
and most soluble. 

Sugar is a valuable food, and serves to render other 
foods more palatable ; but, if taken in excess, or to the 
exclusion of other foods, it may make the consumer 
unduly fat, interfere with the appetite for foods which are 
not sweet, and not being wholly absorbed, undei^o fermen- 
tation, giving rise to acid conditions of the stomach, etc.* 

168. The inorganic constituents of food are water and 
the chemical salts. Some of the salts are needed in a 
comparatively lai^e amount for certain parts of the body, 
as lime for the bones ; phosphorus for the bones, muscles, 
and nervous system ; iron for the blood ; and alkalies for 
the liver. 

169. Of all substances, a regular supply of water is the 
most essential to the maintenance of life. If deprived of 
it for eight or ten hours, far greater inconvenience, pain, 

1 Cane BDgar is obU^ned from sugar cane, beet toot, augar maple, etc. 
Olacose is oombined wiUi cane Bogar ani) fruit sugar, in peaches, plneapplea, 
and strawberries ; and with fruit sugar In bouej, grapes, cherries, etc, and in 
raisins and other dried fruit, and is frequently found In the animal fluids. 
Hilk sugar is the saccharine ingredient of milk. 

3 Good candf, not impaired by deleterious coloring matter, or other substan- 
oee, and oaten in moderation, is a serviceable food, especlall; when the diet is 
deficient in carhouaoeoua elements. 
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and debility is suffered than upon a similar deprivation of 
solid food. With water, life may he sustained without the 
aid of other food for sevferal weeks ; but, if entirely deprived 
of it, death is likely to result in a few days, (ti.) 

1 70. Water is present in all the tissues, solid and semi- 
solid, and in all the fluids, and, it is estimated, constitutes 
about 70 per cent of the entire weight of the body.' It 
gives fluidity to the blood and secretions, enabling them 
to perform their functions of introducing into the body, 
and disch aiding from it, substances held by them in 
solution. The elasticity of bones, cartilages, and muscles, 
and the flexibility of tendons and other tissues, are lai^ely 
due to its presence. 

The quantity introduced into the body of a healthy 
man as a drink, and in various foods, in temperate climates, 
is on an average about four and a half pounds per day.^ 
/( is found in every kind of food, whether solid or fluid, 
and the amount so taken is not usually appreciated." 

' Qaantit; ot water, according M Dallon, in 1000 puts ot 

SaUva 996 I Bile SSO I Musdea . . . . 7G0 

Perspiratioii ... 086 Blood 795 Cartilage . . . . G50 

Gastric Juice ... 976 Brain 780 Bones 130 

Pancreatic Juice . 900 | Ugamcnts .... 768 | Teeih 100 

9 According to Dr. Dalton, " tliere is reason to believe that a certain quantity 
o[ water also makes its appearance within the body hy the liberation ot its 
elemeota from various organic combinations.'' 
* " Number of pounds of water in 100 pounds ot 

Sugar elba. Fat beef SI lbs. 

Eice 13 " Fatmntton 63 " 

Indian meal 11 " Lean mutton 72 " 

Peas, wheat flour, barley 1 Egg, oi liver 74 " 

meal, oatmeal, butter r 16 " Potatoes, eels 7S " 

fats, dried Imcon . J Paranlpa S2 " 

Bread 37 " TnmipB 91 " 

Fat pork S9 " 

" In 100 pints of New milk 86 lbs. 

Skimmed milk and butler milk . . SS lbs. 

Beer and porter 91 lbs." 

— Health. F-DWABD Smith, M.D. London. 
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After performing its part in the various nutritive pro- 
cessea carried on in the body, about 20 per cent is exhaled 
from the luugs, 30- per cent discharged by the skin, and 
50 per cent by the kidneys and intestines. 

171. Next to water the most important inorganic con- 
stituents of the body and food are sodium chloride, op 
common salt, calcium phosphate, iron, phosphorus, and sul- 
phur. Salt is essential to the life of animals, and is found 
in their every tissue, with the exception of the enamel of 
the teeth. It is also a constituent of almost all food, and 
exists in Bmall quantities in almost every spring, soil, and 
plant. The qijantity taken with food as furnished by 
nature is generally insufficient for the needs of the body, 
and hence its use as a condiment. It assists in regulat- 
ing the processes of endosmosis and ezosmosis, and excites 
the digestive secretions, thus stimulating the appetite. Its 
value is indicated by the natural craving of the system for 
it, and by the results of experiments upon the lower 
animals. Without it, digestion would be imperfect and 
health could not be long maintained. We are told that 
the ancient laws of Holland "ordained men to be kept on 
bread alone, unmixed with salt, as the severest punishment 
that could be inflicted upon them in their moist climate." 
Animals will go long distances in search of salt, and if 
deprived of it, their hides become rough and tangled, their 
spirits dull, and they finally lose health and strength. In 
countries where salt is scarce, it is sold at fabulous 
prices, (a.) 

1 72. Iiime occurs principally as calcium phosphate, and 
calcium carbonate, the first being most abundant. Lime is 
an ingredient of every tissue and fluid of the body, but is 
especially necessary in the bones and teeth, where it affords 
strength and consistency. 
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We have already seen that a deficiency of lime salts 
renders the bonea soft, bo that they easily bend ; hence, dur- 
ing early life, when the tissues are developing, lime salts 
should be supplied in comparatively large quantities. Of 
all articles of food, meat, milk, and vegetable grains con- 
tain lime in the largest amount. 

Of iron about one-third of an ounce exists in the body 
in connection with the coloring matter of the blood, of 
which fluid it forms about one-thousandth part. It is a 
constitueut of milk and eggs, and is sometimes found in 
water. Its importance to health becomes appreciated, 
when, as a medicine, it restores color to the skin and 
enriches the blood. " 

Pkoaphorus and xulphur, in the form of phosphates and 
sulphates, are introduced into the body with food, and 
enter into the composition of muscles and other tissues.^ 

173. The vegetable adds, malic, citric, tartaric, etc., are 
found in fruits and vegetables, combined with the bases, 
lime, soda, and potassa, forming salts known as malates, 
citrates, etc. These salts are indisjienaable in food, for in 
the body they are converted into carbonates, and assist in 
furnishing alkalies to the blood and other fluids. 

1 74> The quantity of food needed varies greatly, depend- 
ing upon ^e, health, occupation, digestive powers, and 
other peculiarities, also upon the climate and season, the 
amount of clothing worn, upon the kind of food used, 

' ""nie element phoBphorus aeems no lees importaot from s bloli^cal 
\ view Uiau carbon or nitrogeii. It is as absolntel; essential for the 
it a lowly being like penicillinm as tot man bimaelf . We find it pecuU- 
>ciated with the proteids. apparently in the form of phoapliateB ; tint 
lot explain Its rdle. The element Bnlpbnr, again, is only second to 
rns, and we find it as a constltnent of nearly all preteida; but we 
ell what exactly would happen to the economy If all the aiilphur of Uiq 
ce withdrawn."— Teit Book of Fhyiiology. Fobtbr. 
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and other circuniBtances. In infancy, a period of rapid 
growth and development, a proportionately larger amount 
of food is needed than at any other period of life,^ 

A healthy, growing child, with the muscular strength 
and nervous energy of youth, will often eat, if he does not 
require, as much food as the average man ; ^ while old, 
feeble, and inactive persons require but very little food. 

Lewis Couaro, a Venetian, leading a quiet life, subsisted 
for 48 years on 12 ounces per day of vegetable matter, 
and 14 ounces of light wine. 

During the late siege of Paris, when the inhabitants 
were inactive, a diet which barely supported life consisted 
of 10 ounces of bread and 1 ounce of meat daily. 

175. Active mental or physical work renders an abtm- 
dance of substantial food necessary. 

Proper work cannot be accomplished on an insufBcient 
or improper diet. It happens sometimes that in prisons, 
and even charitable institutions, the daily ration is dimin- 
ished below the physiological standard for the sake of 
economy. If there is but little activity of mind or body, 
some diminution may not be attended with actual disease, 
but if active, healthy children are scantily fed, or convicts 
in prison are compelled to do hard work on a light labor 
diet, sickness, great feebleness, and even death result. 

1 During the firat year of life a child should grow from six to eight inches, 
and should weigh at the end of the ^ar two or three times aa much as at birth. 
In the second year the growth should be only about ha^ as nmcli as in tbe 
first. In Uie third year only about a third as much. After the third year the 
weight and growth are more uniform. To meet these demanda It la geuerally 
necessary to feed Infants every two, three, or (our hours. 

^ " Iq case of in-door operatives, the dietaries of women should be about 
one-tenth leas than those of men. A child at ten years of age will require half 
as much nntriment as a womaji, and at fourteen quite as much as a woman. 
Young men who have not reached their full growth, but who are doing the 
same amount of work as adult men, require more food than (he latter." — 
^ndbook of Hygiene and Saiiitary Saerice. Wiuoh. 
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Size aloDe does not determine the amonnt of food 
required. In fact, large and fat people often thrire on a 
scant diet, esi)eciaUy if there be a great indisposition to 
muscular exertion, while thin and diminutive persons, 
particularly hard workers, may eat and digest a very large 
amount. As people become better supplied with this 
world's goods, the tendency is to eat too much. A loss of 
wealth sometimes restores health, by a diminution in the 
quantity- and a change in the quality of the food con- 
sumed. Persons in moderate circumstances often learn 
how to thrive on what is considered by many Em insuffi- 
cient amount of food. The body exposed to a cool, brac- 
ing atmosphere, or to extreme cold, demands an increased 
supply of food.^ According to Dr. Hayes, the Arctic ex- 
plorer, the daily ration of the Esquimaux is from twelve to 
fifteen pounds of meat, about one-third of which is fat. 

176. The digestibility of food must to a large extent 
regulate the quantity to be eaten, especially of certain 
kinds, such as beans, peas, cheese, and rice. A healthy 
appetite, if the individual is able to supply himself with 
the food he desires, is ordinarily nature's regulator as to 
quantity, and also quality. Appetite normally asserts 
itself at regular intervals, or what we call meal-times, 
and may then be appeased by a moderate quantity of 
food. But an undue excitation of the muscles and mu- 
cous membrane of the stomach, by irregular eating, will 
produce in time the habit of an irregular secretion of the 
gastric jnice, a consequent variable appetite, or a frequent 
and gluttonous desire for unnecessary food. The exces- 
sive amount of food thus eaten disorders the processes of 

1 The ravenous appetite noUced aniongBt the tnh&bitaata of cold cUoutt«a 
may be dne, in part, to the fact that their food supply la very Itregnlar, so 
that wbeD supplied with food the; eat to exctes. 
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secretion, assimilation, and excretion, and induces disease.^ 
As Dr. Beale remarks, "The generally received theory- 
propounded by some popular philosophers, that the more 
you consume in the way of food the more work will your 
machinery perform, is a principle which may apply to 
machines, but not to man." 

177. The appetite may be aroused by attention to hy- 
gienic measures, such as proper mental and physical exet^ 
cise, bathing, rest, and the proper selection, cooking, and 
presentation of food ; also, hy vegetable bitters, by condi- 
ments, etc. It is diminished, on the other hand, by inat- 
tention to hygiene, by worry, by opium and other drugs, 
and by an abuse of alcoholic stimulants. 

178. The knowledge of the kind and daily amount of 
food required by the avert^e individual, among an i^gre- 
gation of persons whose social and hygienic surroundings 
are about the same, — as in an army, on shipboard, or in 
an institution, — affords a criterion upon which to calculate 
the kind and amount needed by a number of persons. 
From such estimates Dietaries or Diet Tables are con- 
structed. 

The requisite daily amount of food for the maintenance 
of the health of "a person of average stature under 
exposure to a temperate climate and a moderate amount 

1 " A voracious appetite is a condittOD which I sappose may be dne to a, 
vtrj irritable state of the nerves of the Btomach. . . . TTie vonclooB appetite, 
as ire see it existing in children ood young people, usually comefl from nudue 
encootagenient. The greater Uie desire tor food the more food the individual 
eata, and «o he goes on, until he sncceeds in consuming several times as mnch 
lood as his system requires. Thus is thrown npon important organs the task 
of eliminating a qnantlty of nseless material which ought not to have been 
taken, ... A child perhaps is rather thin, and therefore encouraged to staff, 
and by degrees the habit of taking enormous qnantlties of food ia acquired, 
with the not uncommon result to the patient of getting thinner, Instead ol 
gaining in weight." — ;S%At AUmeati. Liokbi. S. Bsai.e, H.D., F.B.»<. 
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of umseular work" is 23 ounceB of dry, solid matter,* 
OT 46 ounces of solid food as ordinarily consumed ; 50 
to 80 ounces of water, in additioD to that in the ^lid 
food, is also necessary. The solid food thus consumed 
cOQtainB about 300 grains of nitri^en, and 4,800 grains of 
carbon, (a.) A diet, in which the quantity of food and 
the relative proportions of nitrogen and carbon are much 
below the above estimates, induces the symptoms of star- 
vation with greater or less rapidity,^ (6.) 

179. In the selection and preparation of food there are 
certain points to be observed : the diet should consist of 
animal, vegetable, and mineral food, in such proportion 
and condition as will afford nutrition, avoid monotony, 
and tempt the appetite. 

Unquestionably a diversified diet best fulfils the above 
conditions. Wheat bread, valuable as it is, contains about 
25 per cent of carbon, and only 1 per cent of nitrogen. 
In order therefore to obt^n the required amount of nitro- 
gen, if bread alone is eaten, it will be necessary to eat 

1 " AlimentairaabstaDcee ia a dry sUite required daily: — 
Dry food in ounces avoirdupois. 

AlbomJQOUs matter 4JSS7 

Fatty matter 2,964 

Caibo-liydrateB 14.250 

Salts 1.0B8 

22.850." 
— QuAm'B Diet, of Med. 
* "The first and most important principle established by Chossat is that 
absolute deprivation of food, and deficiency ot food, are physiologically iden- 
tical in their action on animal lite. One acta quicker than the other, but the 
difference is merely one ot duration and d^ree. Both are equally fatal in the 
end; and the end in both is cegnlaled hy the same law. Death arrives when 
the body has lost aii-t«ntbs ot Its weight, whether that happens after days, or 
months, or years." — Manual 0/ Diet. Cbambbbb. 

In an orererewded military prison, a diet ot one-third ot a pound ot bacon 
and one and three-fourths ponnds of unbolted meal dally, caused much slck- 
nens and very many deaths. 
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about four pounds a day ; in doing which, twice the nece&- 
sary amount of carbon will be consumed. On the other 
hand, to obtain sufficient carbon from an exclusive meat 
diet, a man must eat about six pounds of meat a day, 
and he would be taking six times as much nitrogen as is 



180. The system craves a varied diet, and the living 
for a length of time on even an abundance of food, if it 
be unvaried from day to day, will generally result in loss 
of appetite and in disease. The condition known as 
scurvy, — in which the blood becomes thin, and settles in 
spots under the skin, and the guma are spongy and bleed 
readily, and the individual ia debilitated, — was formerly 
not uncommon on long sea-voyages, especially in the Arc- 
tic regions, where the diet consisted largely of bread, tea, 
and salt meat. At the present time moat vessels going on 
such voyages are supplied with lemons, lime juice, canned 
meats, fruits, and vegetables.^ (a.) A similar condition ia 
also seen on land in persons who are restricted to a diet in 
which fresh vegetables and fruit are lacking, or whose food 
consists mainly of potatoes or bread and tea, with little or 
no butter, meat, or milk. 

181. Soldiers in active service, with reatricted and un- 
varying rations, often have an intenae craving for freah 
vegetablea, such as onions and raw potatoes, which are 
excellent anti-scorbutics. 

When a variety o£ articles cannot be obtained, varied 
methods of preparing and cooking the limited supply 
should be resorted to. " Good cookery means economy ; 
bad cookery means waste." 

1 lAran Juice, bj law, Is required to be carried on board Eaglish ships, and 
garved out to the sailors; hence, English ships are called by Americau sailors 
" Ume Jnlcers." 
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182. On the other hand, however, there may be such a 
thing as too great a variety^ and thia also will destroy the 
appetite. People living in large hotels, travellers fre- 
quently eating in bountifully supplied cars and restau- 
rants, especially if little exercise is taken, often suffer 
from dyspepsia and disturbed action of the liver and other 
digestive organs. High livers are apt to resort to alcoholic 
stimulants and to condiments to excite their jaded appe- 
tites. In like manner, the under-fed and those living on a 
very small variety of food often fancy they need the 
assistance of the cup. In the former case the practice of 
abstemiousness, and in the latter a more bountiful and 
varied diet, is really what is required.^ 

183. Articles of food are often robbed of their value, 
and are sometimes positively harmful, and even poisonous, 
in consequence of adulteration^ or of being immature, or 
stale, or too ripe. Milk diluted with water, or skimmed 
of a large part of its cream, or that taken from unhealthy 
cows, is a common evil. "Measly meat," that is, meat 
containing animalcula, such as trichinae, is occasionally 
the cause of sickness and death. 

184. Vegetables, and meat of coarse texture, which 
are purchased for economical reasons, are often tough and 
indigestible. Garden produce, especially com, cucumbers, 
celeiy, and lettuce, when fresh and fully formed, are 

I "Coffee honaes," "holly tree Inns." "diet dtgpensatiea," 11 properly- 
conducted, con do mncb to avert a taste tor liqaor by farnishing suitable 

' Adaltenttton la veiy common, and laws to coatrni It are evaded. Frauds 
in food consist, firgt, la tlie addition of deleieHoos sobstances, sucb as salt of 
copper to picklea, and red lead to cayenne pepper. Second, In the eale of 
fiandulent materials, soch as cotton-seed oil for salad oil, of flour and a little 
mostard with turmeric for pore mnstani, and of oleomargarine for butter. 
Third, the sale of substances not bo fresh and In aa good a condllJoii as they 
are represented to be by the aettor- 
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desirable additionB to the table, but may become indigest- 
ible, and a source of disease if allowed to become dry and 
stale, (d.) On the other hand, immature fruits and vege- 
tables, such as potatoes, lack the fully formed juices and 
salts, which are so indispensable to make them serviceable 
as food. In over-ripe fruit and vegetables the juices and 
salts have decomposed, giving rise to new combinations 
which are hurtful. 

185. Housekeepers are often hindered, in supplj'ing the 
table with much of what the various seasons afford, by the 
cost of the articles of food. Yet a careful examination of 
this question will show that the cost varies greatly in dif- 
ferent parts of the same city, and that investigation will 
soon enable one to furnish a variety of good substantial 
food at much less cost than is generally thought possible. 
The instructiouH afforded by some of the cooking schools 
should be directed even more than it is to this object, (a.) 

186. Food of medium quality may be made very ser- 
viceable by proper preparation and cooking. On the other 
hand, the very best food may be rendered useless, and also 
unwholesome, and even dangerous, by improper prepar- 
atory treatment, (a.) For example, the coarser and 
tougher portions of meat, and also vegetables of coarse 
fibre, will be rendered quite tender by prolonged boiling. 
An important rule in roasting, boiling, or broiling meat, is 
to produce at the start a rapid coagulation of the albumen 
on the outer surface of the meat, so as to form a crust that 
may prevent the juices from escaping. This is done by 
subjecting the meat at the first to a great heat, after which 
the cooking should proceed more slowly.^ In like manner, 

1 On the other hand, the process of sonp-mafcing <9 facilitated il tbe meat is 
cut Into Bmall pieces and pat into cold water, and the tempemtare slowl; 
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the boiliDg of potatoes, with at least the lai^er part of their 
akins od, prevents the escape of much that is nutritious. 

187. Frying, as ordinarily conducted, is of all methods 
of cooking the most objectionable. The slowly heated 
fat evolves fatty acids which are more or less injurious, 
and, by penetrating into the particles of the frying food, 
envelops them in grease. As fats are not digestible in 
the stomach, it follows that food so fried canuot be prop- 
erly dissolved by the gastric juice, but becomes an irritant. 
To fry properly^ the fat should be boiling hot before the 
food is put into it, that an outer crust may be formed, 
which will prevent the fets from penetrating to the interior. 
And the fat should boil during the entire process of 
frying.' 

Food preserved in cans made of so-called tin, but 
which is in fact a compound of tin and lead, or in cans 
badly soldered with lead, is liable to become poisonous, 
especially if such food contain an acid, as is the case with 
tomatoes.^ 

Food cooked or left standing in brass or copper vessels 
which are not clean is dangerous to life. Ice boxes, store- 
rooms, or cellars, which are not clean or are imperfectly 
connected with drains, are constant sources of poison to 
milk, water, fats, and other foods which readily absorb 
poisons from the atmosphere. 

1 " Scientific trying is really ooe ol tbe very best modes of cooking, while, 
on the olher band, tlie blnndering slarre-taHhing way is the very worst." — 

' Mncb ot the detriment arising from eating canned fruits, Tegetahlea, and 
meat, would be obviated If these goods were preserved in glass jars. Canned 
fish, especially, should be warmed thtoogb before being eaten, by placing the 
opened can in a haain ot hot water. Failure to do this may cause sicknesB. 
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rondei the meat won't kaep, Uie beer tarns sour, »nd the milk d!E 
fln gralCH In ccllan are otbea untnpped, nnd, wbcn trapped^ the tn 

« by HbeorptloD tbrougb vatei," — Dangen lo Seallh. TMiLE. 



QUESTIONS. 

1. Wliatb food in a physiological sense? 

2. What are positive and what negative foods? 

3. What are the SDuTces of food, and of what uae are the coataet 

ingredients? 

4. How is food classified as to its origin, and how many chemical 

elements must be supplied by it? 

5. How are tho. organic constituents divided? 

6. What are the distinguishing features of tlie nitrogenous constitu- 

ents? 

7. From what sources are they derived in the greatest abundance? 

8. What are the principal forms in which they exist in animal and 

vegetable foods respectively ? 

9. What peculiar property has fibrin? 

10. What are the non-nitrogenous constituents, and what is their 

value? 

11. From whence is fat chiefly obtained? 

12. What is to be said of its digestibility, value, and varied use? 
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13. Where is stftrch found, and in what difierent forms? 

14. When is starch most digestible, and why? 

15. When is fruit most digestible, and why? 

16. Why should an oveMibundwice of starchy foods be avoided? 

17. What substances are allied to starch, and what is their nutritive 

value 7 

18. What are the distinguishing properties of sugar? 

19. What principal varieties of sugar are there? What is their valuel 

20. Name the principal inorganic constituents of food. 

21. To what extent is water found in the body? 

23. How is it received into the body, and what proportion is excreted 
by the lungs and skin 7 

23. Of what use is salt in food? 

24. What purpose does lime serve in the body, and how is it obtuned '( 

25. State the quantity of iron in the body. How mainly received, 

and its utility. 
20. What other substances are found in the blood and tissneaT 

27. What is to be said of the vegetable acids? 

28. What does the necessary quantity of food depend upon? 

26. How is this modified by age? By size? By climate and tem- 

perature, by the nature of the food and the appetite ? 

80. What are the efiects of too low a diet, u)d of t4Ki much food? 

81. What should guide us in forming a dietary? 

82. WhatbecomesespeciallyimpoTtantwherethereisnovarietyof diet? 
33. What, however, may be the consequence of a too varied diet? 

84. What is to be said of the resort to BtimolantB alike by the over 

and the under fed 7 

85. What as to the condition of foods as obtained in our markets? 

36. Wliat is the proper mode of frying, and why? and why cannot 

improperly fried food be digested 1 

37. What is to be B<ud of the vessels in which food is kept? 
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ANALYSIS OF CHAPTER NINE. 



I. CONBTITUKKTB OB COMPONENT PRINCIPLES. 

r How essentM? 



Non-nitrogenous . 



f Of animal — 

Albumen. 

Varietiea . . . j Casern, etc. 

I Of vegetable — 

I Albumen. 

I Gluten. 

L Casein, etc. 
How essential ? 



< r Fats and oils. 

L Vftrieties. . . i Starches. 

\ Sugars, etc. 

(Water. 
Salts. — Chlorides, phosphates, etc. ; lime, etc 
Sulphur. 'i- f ™. 

n. QUAKTITY-. 



DIETETICS. 



{Constitaents. 
Maturity, cost, etc. 
2. Preparation of food .... Cooking, etc 
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CHAPTER X. 
FOODS. —ALCOHOLIC STIMULANTS. 



188. The various articles of food may be classified as 
animal, vegetable, and mineral. Animal foods comprise 
the flesh of animals, their blood, secretions (milk, e^s, 
etc.), and also their various organs, which, though not 
containing so much niti'ogen as Desh, are often more ser- 
viceable if eaten with proper vegetable food.^ 

Flesh or meat consists of muscular, connective, and ad- 
ipose tissues, and contains albuminoids, water, fat, and 
salts. On account of its abundant supply of nitrogenous 
ingredients, its stimulating properties and pleasant taste, 
meat is usually ranked a^ a very nutritious^ food; and 
is therefore frequently eaten to excess, especially by little 

' The o^anB moat conmioiil; nsed aa food are the heart, the liver, 
the pancreas or "sweet bread," the thymus gland, and the stomach ot 
"tripe." Figs' (eet and ox tails are highly esteemed by many. The heart- 
though composed almost entirely of muscle — is not always eaally digteled, 
while tripe is In general readily digested. The latter contains bnt about 13 
per cent ot albominoids and IG per cent of lat. In fact, most of the internal 
organs do not contain a large amount ot nitrogen, and shonld be eaten, there- 
fore, with grain food or vegetables comparatively rich in nitrogen. Bones, 
which are thrown away by many housekeepers because they are of " no use," 
it well broken np, and submitted to prolonged boiling, will yield fat and gela- 
tine which may form the basis or "stock" for nntritious sonps. {a.) When 
meat Is roasted, the drippings contain much nutriment, and, if boiled, or sob- 
mitted to prolonged simmeriug, as in the making ot sonp, much ot the juice of 
the meat goes into the broth, leaving the meat quite hard. These drippings 
and this broth should be eaten with vegetables, rice, barley, etc. 

^ The terms " niitdtious" and " wholesome" are too commonly applied by 
individuals to articles ot tood which suit their own tastes and digestion. 

' ' To assert a thing to be wholesome without a knowledge of the condition 
ot Uie person tor whom it is intended, Is like a sailor pronouncing the wind to 
be f^r without knowhig to what port the vessel is bound." — Vah Swibtks. 
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children, old people, the feeble, and the inactive, (a.) It 
requires to be projwrly prepared and thoroughly chewed 
before it can be safely swallowed or readily digested. (6.) 

189. The various kinds of meat differ as to their dige&t- 
ibility and nutritive value. Beef, mutton, lamb, poultry, 
the flesh of many fishes, also venison and other "game," 
are generally more easily digested than pork, veal, and 
salted or pickled meats.' Different parts of the same animal 
vary as to flavor and t«tidemess ; but the cheaper portions, 
thoi^h ordinarily tough and indigestible, may, by proper 
cooking and seasoning, be rendered nutritious and palatable. 

The age of animals, the kind of feeding, and the care 
observed in their housing and transportation, influence 
the flavor and nutritionsness of the meat obtained from 
them. As a rule, the flesh of young animals is more ten- 
der than that of old ones; but meat, especially veal, from 
very young animals is unwholesome. 

190. Pork, owing to the quahty and quantity of its fat, 
and the compactness of its lean meat, is not readily per- 
meated by the digestive secretions during digestion ; but 
if obtained from animals properly fed and cared for, it is 
serviceable. Salted food, whether meat or fish, in small 
quantity, will stimulate the appetite, and is useful as an 
occasional article of diet. Of all varieties of meat, beef 
is most often used, and is least liable to pall upon the 
appetite, (a.) 

191. As to poultry and game, tenderness and flavor 
are the most desirable characteristics. Old birds, and old 

t Hippopbagy, or the eatiag of borse flesh, Is advocated b; good anthori- 
ties, especiiLlly when beet Is bard to obtain. " Sucb food ia a valuable resource 
in France, wbere many of tbe people ecarcely ever touch meat, in conBequence 
of tbe enonnoDs digproportlon betweea the pfodnction of cattle and the popu- 
lation of the country.'' 
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game animals, are generally tough and indigestible, and 
their fat is often rank.^ 

192. Fi»h should be eaten oftener than it is, as a sub- 
stantial food, and not merely as a relish, or simply " for a 
change." The constituents of the meat of different kinds 
of fish vary, however, considerably. Salmon and shad 
contain much ^t and nitrogeoous matter ; flounders and 
cod-fish a less proportion. The following fish, in the 
order named, contain the largest amount of albuminoids; 
viz.: red snapper, white fish, brook trout, salmon, blue fish, 
shad, eels, mackerel, halibut, haddock, lake trout, and 
striped bass, and after these the cod and the flounder, (a.) 

193. All fish are best when " in season," but should be 
selected with care. The freshness of a fish is determined 
by the fulness and brightness of the eyeballs, and the 
vivid color of the gills. The sense of smell cannot always 
be relied on in selecting fish, since i)acking in ice to a 
large extent prevents the escape of odor.' 

Shell fish, and the flesh from the hind legs of frogs, 
eaten in season, are valuable edibles; though some of 
these foods at times prove more or less indigestible, and 
excite reddening and an almost unbearable itching of the 
skin, known as " hives " or " nettlerash." (a.) 

' Experienced poalt«rers and butchers claim that every variety ot lowl and 
game has its particular seaeon, and at aach times the flesh will be found tender 
and palatable, even in old birds, just as fruit eaten " in seasoa " is tar prefer- 
able to that which is forced for au earl; market. 

^ " 1 ODglit, perhaps, to refer brIeSy to the very widespread but unfounded 
notion that fish is particularly valuable tor brain food, because of its large 
contents of phosphorus; suffice it to say, that there is no evidence aa yet 
(tbougb we hope to have more data liefoie long) to prove tliat the Sesh of llsh 
is especially richer in phosphorus than otlier meats; and even if it were so, 
there la no proof that it would be on that account more valuable for brain 
food. The questions of the nonrtshment of the br^n and tlie sources of intel- 
lectual energy are too abstruse for speedy solution in the present condition of 
DOT knowledge." — Extract from Paper read be/ore Ihf, AinericaTt Fish Ctdtur- 
y Prof. W. 0. Atwatbb 0/ JKegf^j/an (7niiicr«i(p, 1880. 
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194. Meat partially decomposed is preferred by some-, 
and, though the stomach may by hahit become accustomed 
to such food, yet-, in the majority of cases, it either causes 
indigestion and severe sickness, or deteriorates the system 
so that it easily succumbs to contagious and infectious dis- 
eases, (d.) It sometimes happens, notwithstanding the 
vi^lance of health authorities, that unwholesome meat is 
sold in the shops. Therefore it is important that buyers 
should know what constitutes good meat. (J.) 

195. Again, the value of meat as a food is too fre- 
quently diminished by the condition in which it is eaten. 
Overdone meat is more or less insipid and indigestible in 
proportion to the prolonged action of heat. Meat which 
is eaten just warmed through, or in a raw state, may prove 
dangerous to health, from the trichinae or other animal- 
cula it is liable to contain. To destroy these parasites, a 
heat nearly equal to that of boiling water (212°) is be- 
lieved by good authorities to be necessary.^ In fact, meat 
should be cooked just enough to coagulate its albumen and 
blood, develop its flavor, and render it tender and agree- 
able to the sight. 

196. Milk is justly considered the " model food " ; com- 
bining, as it does, all necessary food elements in the form 
most digestible for the majority of persons. It sustains 
the life of infants at a time when the digestive organs are 
most sensitive. It should be the principal food of children, 
and is capable of sustaining the life of adults. Contrary 
to a popular belief milk is of decided value in fevers and 
many oUier ailments. Persons with whom milk does not 
^ree, or whom it is said to make "bilious," will often be 

1 The caaea ot " paTasit« polaoniog " occur in peiBons who have eat«D raw 
or underdone meat, as In sausages, pork oi veal pies, from the inuei parts ol 
aioast, etc. 
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able to digest it if it is taken in small quantities warm 
and fresh from the animal, or with the addition of one- 
fifth or one-Bixth lime water, or one-half seltzer water.' 
Necess^j as good milk Is, it is a common experience to 
receive it deprived of its cream, diluted with water, or 
otherwise adulterated by dishoueat dealers.^ It is capable 
of absorbing noxious odors and emanations, and may con- 
vey the infection of scarlet and typhoid fevers from in- 
fected milk rooms. So susceptible is even the very best 
milk to change, that a thunder storm, or exposure to heat, 
or the contact with the smallest particle of sour milk, will 
render it unfit for use. Great care, therefore, is to be 
observed in keeping milk. The store rooms, as well as the 
vessels containing it, should be clean and free from odors. 
197. Buttermilk, or milk deprived of most of it£ fat in 
the process of butter making, is a wholesome drink, pleas- 
ant for summer use. It is sometimes prescribed for inva^ 
lids. Skiin-mUk, or that from which the cream has been 
in part removed, is more valuable than buttermilk, as it 

1 " OompoBition of cow's mUk; — 

Water ST.02 parts. 

Cosdn 4.18 " 

Batter 3.13 " 

Sugar of milk 4.TT " 

Sllnetnl ingredients 0.60 " 

100.00."— Daltok. 
Tbe Taln« of milk as a food is not appreciated by man; people, tkoagli it 
forms a large part of the diet of certain coouuunitieti. It ia too often regarded 
merely as a, " drink," a "anp," or & "taate," and not as a nutritions article 
of food. Ooat'B milk ts a good anbatitnteforcow's milk, Uioagh not bo readily 
digested. In the early history of many of onr large cities, goats and cows 
were driven from door to door bo that the milk might be obtained warm and 

s Milk may even appear rich (dne to its cream or fat, which rises to the 
surface), and yet be deficient in albumen and salts. It is a aad fact that in 
large dties, unwholesome milk, known as "swill milk," "skimmed milk," 
etc., is largely consumed by the children of the poor, to the ezcluston ol other 
food, and Is responsible for many deaths among them. 
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cont^DS more of the various ingredieBts of milk. Whey, 
or milk from which moBt of the casein has been removed 
in the process of cheese making, even when slightly sour, 
is readily digested, and can be made palatable by adding 
to it a little nutmeg and sugar.' 

198. BtUter is a most important food, if fresh and 
sweet. It consists principally of the fat of milk, with 
water, and a small quantity of casein and salts. " Oleomar- 
garine," when made from healthy beef fat, is undoubtedly 
preferable to poor butter, and for cooking purposes it is 
superior to much of the fat that is used, but it is not so 
palatable or nutritious as good butter." 

199. Cheese contains the nitrogenous elements of milk, 
but not in a very digestible form. It should not be eaten 
in large quantities by any one ; and, for children and per- 
sona with weak digestion, it is not suitable, except in mi- 
nute amount. Very young children should never eat it. 
New cheese is more digestible. Old cheese, however, in 
small quantity, is good for an appetizer ; but skim-milk 
cheese is almost pure casein and hard to digest. 

200. ^;/» are, like milk, typical articles of food," They 

I Id releTTiug to buttermilk, Dr. Chambera saj'B, " it Is Kfreshing: and nntri- 
tionE, and to see It giren to pigs, instaad of being distributed to the neighbors, 
makes the philautbioplBt'B heart bleed." " Some tMuk that Bfelm-mllk Ib 
worth very little, and buttermilk still less, whilst they give whey (If at all) 
only to the sick. This Is a very great mistake, and the poor should get all the 
buttermilk and skim^nllk they can obt^n ; they may be pnrcbssed when new 
milk could not be ftffotileil."—Fwi(Ji. Edwabd Smith, M.D. 

^ Recently there baa been introduced Into the market a substance mode 
trom cotton-seed oil, called " cnlBine," which can be subatitnted lor lard and 
cheap butter in cooking. 

■ " Composition of eggs: — 

wmn or bos. tdle of ms. 

Water 80.00 S3.T8 

Albumen and mucus . . 1S.2S IS.TO 

TeUow oU 28.75 

Salts 4.72 i-72 

100.00 100.00."— Daltom 
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are most digestible when eaten soft boiled, or in omelets, 
or incorporated with sugar, starch, or flour, aa in plain 
puddings.' 

201. Vegetable foods include the cereals or "bread 
Btufls," " garden produce," and £ruit«. 

The cereal grains most commonly used as food are 
wheat, barley, oats, com, rye, and rice. Wheat is rich in 
nitrogenous matter, salts, and starch, and Is generally con- 
sidered to be among the cereal foods, — like beef among 
meats, — the foremost in nutritive value. Barley ranks 
next. Rye, though containing a large amount of nitrogen, 
is not generally so readily digested as wheat and barley. 
Oatmeal and com contain much nitrogen, and more fat 
than the other cereal grains, and are valuable to persons 
not troubled with weak digestion. Rice, though easily 
digested, contains a large amount of starch, and but little 
nitrogen; hence, to satisfy the appetite, it must be eat^ 
in large quantity if taken alone. 

202. Cereals resemble each other, in that each kind 
consists of a starchy body enclosed in a skin or husk 
(sometimes of several layers) which, when detached from 
the kernel, is known as " bran." Immediately beneath this 
husk is a layer rich in gluten, oil, and salts. The husk is 
generally woody, fibrous, and indigestible. When re- 
moved by the process of milling, the whole grains may 
be used, or they may be crushed, as in the case of wheaten 
grits and coarse oatmeal, or ground fine, as wheat flour 
and maize meal. The finest and whitest wheat flour 
often contains much starch and but very little gluten. 
Flour best adapted for family use is that which has a 

1 Eggs aa ordlnaril]' fried are particnlarly bard to digest. On the contrary, 
an egg broken into a hot dish (containing a piece of good butter), over a hot 
fire, rapidly coagulates, and is of easy digestion it eaten while hot. 
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alight yellowish tinge, is not very fine, and contains suffi- 
cient gluten to form a coherent ductile dough when mixed 
with a little water. Flour made from white wheat is 
whiter than that from red wheat ; but the yellowish tinge 
in the darker brands of fiour somewhat fades out as the 
flour dries.^ It will make darker looking bread than 
pastry flour, but is sweeter and more nutritious.^ 

203. Bread is ordinarily made from wheat flour, since 
other flours do not easily mix for baking; though rye, maize, 
and oatmeal may he combined in varying proportions with 
wheat flour for various kinds of bread. Good bread may 
well he called the "staff of life," the only nutritious ele- 
ment deficient in it being fat.^ This is commonly supplied 
by butter or oil.* Hot, poorly cooked, or very moist 
bread is not digested with ease. Leavened bread, i.e., 
bread "raised," or made light and spongy by means of 
carbonic acid gas forced through the sponge (as the doughy 
mass is called), is much more easily digested than unleav- 
ened bread, — which is a mixture merely of flour, water, 
and salt, — such as "pilot biscuit" and "hard tack." 

1 The old-time coatom ot equeezlng the diy Sooc In the band, tor the pur- 
pose ol testing tbe proportion of gluten aa sbown by itscoheslTe qualities, vlll 
not hold good with flour made b; the "new process "; and even the test of 
pulling the ntoUt flour between the fingers does not always prove trae. In 
tact, the only abaotnte proof ot good flour seems to be in the cooking, though It 
is said tliat flour rich in glutou takes up a great deal ot water in proportion to 
its bulk. 

' Oatmeal and barley are BOmetlmog not relished, because ot a "burnt" 
taste ^ven in the process of kiln drying, or a musty odoc and taste from 
having been kept in a moist state. "The steam-cooked cereals," being partly 
cooked, are easily prepared tor tbe table, and, owing to the partial change ot 
starch Into dextrine, are quite readily digested. Itye should be selected with 
care, as diseased or spurred rye, — known as ergot, — may cause severe sick- 
ness and even death. Mouldy maize Is capable ol producing a serious skin 
disease known as Pellagra, which is said to be quite common in Lombardy. 

* "Good flour, well baked, yields about 136 lbs. of bread per 100 lbs. ot 
flour." — Handbook of Hygiene, etc. Wilson. 

* Butter therefore is tbe " golden head " ot the " staS." 
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Leavening is effected by means of a fermentation gene- 
rated in dough by yeast, or by a batter of flour and water, 
kept at a temperature of 100° to 110° F., for five or six 
houra,^ or by a piece of fermented dough. Carbonic acid 
gas, forced through dough by machinery, makes what i» 
called " aerated bread." This gas is generated in the mak- 
ing of bread, biscuit, etc., by the proper combination of 
Boda and cream of tartar, or other substances. Unbolted 
wheat flour makes the brown bread of Europe, and Graham 
bread.^ Such bread is wholesome, but contains so much 
bran that it should be eaten with caution by persons of 
weak digestion.^ 

204. Vegetables are furnished in our best markets in 
greater or less variety throughout the entire year. Not- 
withstanding this supply, they are comparatively but 
little used, or certain kinds are used to the exclusion of 
others, (a.) No vegetable is more useful than the white, 
or so-called Irish potato. It may well be called the king 
of vegetables, for it agrees with the majority of persons, 
and can be obtained in every season of the year. And 
yet, "hardly 2^ of its 25 per cent of solid matters is 
nitrogenous."* Potatoes are deficient also in fat and 
salts,' and should he eaten with butter and salt, pot liquor, 
meat gravy, or fat meat. They resemble rice in the lai^e 
amount of starch they contain, and, like rice, must be 
consumed in considerable quantity if they form the main 
ingredient of the diet. 

1 A little BOlt added to the batter promolca the tenneDtatlon, and gives it 
the name of "salt-raised bread." Wben milk is used instead of water, it is 
called " milk-einptfiDga bcead," 

' Named after Mr. Graham, tbe fouader of so-called " Grahamlsm." 

' The brown bread mede Itom flour, iu which bran oc woody fibre ia 
almost entirely excluded, is readily digested. 

* Letheby on Food. 

L:,.i,-z.= bvGoOglc 
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Mapother claims that the almost exclusive reliance upon 
the potato in certain parts of Ireland has depressed the 
spirit and energy of the inhabitants, and he urges them to 
raise and use more of other vegetables.^ 

206. Sweet potatoes^ though not quite so digestible as 
white, are wholesome. The yam varieties, which are eaten 
so much in warm countries, are sometimes mixed in corn 
meal bread. Beets, carrott, parsnips, onions, leeks, oyster 
plant, squash, and other vegetables, are valuable additions 
to the table.^ Potatoes, fresh, succulent, and green, or 
salad vegetables, — such as tomatoes, cabbage, greens, 
lettuce, celery, corn, and cucumbers, — are excellent pre- 
ventives of scurvy, as we have already seen ; and in the 
spring their juices and salts are eminently beneficial.^ (a.) 

206. Peas, beans, and lentils contain considerable starch 
and a large amount of albuminoid material. When dried 
they are not easily digested by persons leading a sedentary 
life. Yet on account of the ease with which they can 
be transported and preserved, these foods are valuable 
wherever large numbers are to be provided for. But, as 
is the case with some other vegetable foods, they require 
more thorough cooking and mastication than meat, though 
there is a popular belief to the contrary.* (a.) 

1 Mapother nndoubtedl; refers to the poorest clmses, who cannot obtala 
sufficient DitrogeoooB food, — even milk to nse witb their potatoea, — and wlio 
are aJso depressed b; the nant of variety in food. 

I Carrote and some otber veKetables are considered by many persons as tit 
only for cattle; whereas, the fact Is, that U the same attention was paid to 
their preparation and cooking, as is spent upon other foods, they woald often- 
times be considered even dallclous. The French and Oennans excel in this 
direction. 

* Such vegetables, together with fruits, are preferable to sulphur and mo- 
lasses or Bo-called " spring medicines." 

< It is sud tliat Qeneral Scott, in referring to want of variety in the dietary 
of many of the soldiers, used to say " that beans had killed more than hnllels." 
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207. Fruits are particularly esteemed for their jmces, 

which consist of water, salts, sugar, and vegetable acids, (a.) 
The amount of albuminoid material they contain is very 
small. Fresh fruits serve to quench the thirst, to supply 
acids, sugar, etc., to stimulate the appetite for more sub- 
stantial food, and to assist in its digestion.' Grapes, 
peaches, oranges, strawberries, cherries, blackberries, rasp- 
beriies, plums, bananas, apples, pears, and apricots, are 
considered the most digestible.^ 

208. On the other hand, melons and other cold, watery 
fruits, are likely to interfere with digestion, especially if 
eaten abundantly at meal times.' Fruit is said to be 
" gold in the morning, silver at noon, and lead at night." 
Cooked fruits may be eaten with benefit at any meal. 
Fruits with small seeds should, if taken in large quantity, 
be eaten with bread, so that the small and numerous seeds 
may not prove irritant, or lodge in the appendix vermifor- 
mis. Dried fruits, raisins, dates, etc., contain much sugar, 
and must be eaten in smaller quantity than fresh fruits.* 
Nuts contain a large amount of nitrogenous and more or 
less fat material, and should be thoroughly chewed, and 
eaten in moderation. 

209. Oondiments are substances which sharpen the 
appetite, give a relish to food, and stimulate the digestive 

> " In hot climates these refreshing fruits grow in great abnndanca, and ren- 
der a. residence in the tropica tolerable. A slice of melon or other fruit is the 
common gratuity given in addition to the regular charge for any service in hot 
climates, and forms a contrast to the imnp of fat which is its equivalent with 
the Eaquimaui." — Ufaintejuince 0/ Health , Fothbrgill. 

- Banaoas contain nitrogen, and form an important article of food lu the 
countries where they are raised. 

■ Freah, ripe melons of a good variety are advantageous in favars, and 
whenever the system is being wealtened by watery discharges. 

' Dates, uaed so largely as food In hot conntries, are said not to he the 
saccharine dates we eat as sweetmeats, hut are almost entirely farinaceous. 
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oi-gans. Of these, salt, pepper (especially the red), nrns- 
tard, vinegar, ginger, and horse-radish are the most import- 
ant.^ Pickles, olives, lemon juice, and sauces belong also 
to this class of accessory foods. An immoderate use of 
condiments is injurious, for it causes the consumption of 
more food than the system requires, and perverts the 
appetite. 

Savory herbs, sage, thyme, sweet marjoram, parsley, 
etc., should be used to make certain foods palatable, and 
can often be substituted with advantage for mora stimu- 
lating condiments, (a.) 

210. Drinks may be divided into natural and artiticial. 
The first class includes water, and milk ; while the second 
embraces tea, coffee, cocoa, and alcoholic stimulants. 
Water, as we have seen, is an important constituent of 
the body and of all kinds of food, (a.) It is of the first 
importance that drinking water should he good. Pure 
water, chemically speaking, or that consiBting only of 
hydrogen and oxygen, is probably never found in nature, 
but may be obtained by distillation. It has a flat taste 
and is not palatable. Rain water, especially that which 
falls at the end of a shower, is nearly pure, and is more 
palatable than distilled water on account of the air it 
contains. In places where the water supply is not abun- 
dant, rain water may be used for drinking if carefully 
collected and filtered ; but if allowed to run over dirty 
roo&, or over decaying leaves and other vegetable 
growths, it assumes an unpleasant taste and may prove 
hurtfiiL 

' " Hard work and attendant good appetite require little else than conunon 
salt as a condiment, which should be plentifully used. It was said hy Flutarcb 
that htinger and salt weie the only sauces known to the ancients; and the very 
word 'sauce' is derived from the Latin word salsut, 'salted.'" — Health, 
and Sow to Promote it. McSqebst. 
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211- Drinking water is usually obtained as surface 
water from brooks, rivers, lakes, etc.; "ground water" 
from shallow wells and springs ; and " deep-seated water " 
from deep wells and springs. Probably tbe best form of 
drinking water is good spring water, that is, from rain or 
snow, which, after filtering through rocks and gravelly 
soil, gushes forth clear and sparkling into the air. (a.} 
Water from deep wells, fed as they are by underground 
streams, is much purer than that from shallow wells, 
which is largely the drainage from the upper or irapurer 
layers of the soil, and has less chance of being thoroughly 
filtered by percolation through a great depth of soil.^ Ex- 
amples of deep wells are the artesian wells, and such wells 
as that at Garden City, L.I,^ and that at Prospect Park, 
Brooklyn, which last supplies with water a large part of 
Coney Island five miles away. 

212, Stagnant water, or that containing any decaying 
animal or vegetable matter, is unfit to drink.* Sometimes 



1 Kiftminntions made from time to Ume of the water from aballow walls, 
in cities and towns, have shown it to be hequently contaminated by filth 
from cesspools and other sourees. These reservoirs ia man; iosCances neie 
but from 25 to 30 feet distant, and sometimes on a liigher plane; accord- 
ing to good anthoritiea they should be at least 100 feet away from drinking 

' Artesian wella vary in depth from one to three or more thousand feet. 
Snch wells are used in abattoirs, breweries, and other large establishiaeiils, 
wliere lai^r quantities of water are needed than can be (umiabed by the 
ordinary water supply of citiea. 

' Dead animals remaining in rnnning streams may poison the water for a 
lot^ distance from tbe source of the trouble. According to Dr. Smart of tbe 
V. S. Army, "shallow wells and defective cisterns are often found filled with 
water possessing many of the characteristics of marsh water, and at such 
places will be fonnd cases of malaria, though the blame is invariably laid to a 
swamp or a mill-pond if there happen to be one near. Wherever there is a 
plenty of pure water, tree from decaying orgimic matter, there la health. " — 
From Paper read at the American Ptibiic Health Auociation't J.nnuai Utet- 
ing.lSSa. 
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water is a fruitful source of the most serious infectious 
diseases, such as typhoid fever and cholera, by reason of 
the disease germs which it contains, and which may be 
carried long distances in it. The impurities in deep 

and sluggish streams are more likely to continue than in 
brooks and other shallow, active streams, whose water is 
more freely exposed to the purifying influences of the 
atmosphere ; yet the larger streams, on account of the 
abundance of water they furnish, and the ease with which 
it can be obtained, are mainly relied upon for the water 
supply of cities and large towns. Water taken from them 
for drinking purposes should be obtained from the middle 
of the stream and somewhat below the surface, as the ref- 
use from factories, drains, etc., which finds its way to a 
greater or less extent into these rivers and creeks, is most 
apt to flow along the sides.^ 

213. The mode of conveying drinking water &om its 
source of supply is a matter of great importance. Usually 
wood, lead, or iron pipes are used for this purpose. Rain 
water, or any water which is deficient in saline ingredients, 
flowing through lead pipes, may dissolve enough lead to 
render it poisonous. Saline ingredients in some river, 
well, and spring waters, by partial decomposition, line the 
pipes with a crust, and generally prevent this absorption. 
Sometimes the water, especially if hot, will dissolve enough 



> " Tti« rlT«[ Rhine, 11 Is well fcnonn, 
Dotb w««h your cfty of Cologtm ; 

Sbsll henceforth wash the river Rhliie?"~COLIBmeB. 
The answetla, — tlie olidiziiig influencea of the atmosphere. It has been 
shown that the farther away from the source of the impurities, the better is 
the water for drinking purposes. This is true of ordinary organic impurities, 
bat there Is reason to believe that the yeTm$ of diteaie are not 80 readily ren- 
dered hannleBs. 
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lead to become injurious.^ It is wise to allow both hot 
and cold water to run a while before using it for drinking 
or cooking. Hot water acta upon iron pipes and acquires 
a disagreeable taste. To obviate the risks above referred 
to, block tin, tin-lined lead pipes, and glass-lined iron pipes 
are now recommended by sanitary authorities. 

214. Ordinary drinking waters usually contain in 
various proportions saoh salts as common salt, and sodium, 
lime and magnesium carbonates, also some air, as well as 
carbonic acid gas, which last gives a sparkling appearance 
and an i^reeable taste to water. Mineral waters, whether 
natural or artificial, contain in addition, iron, sulphur, or 
other mineral ingredients, and are useful as medicine. 

Water containing an excess of salts, especially of lime 
and magnesia, is known as hard water. This hardness 
may be temporary or permanent ; if temporary, it is due 
to calcium and magnesinm bi-carbonates, which salts may 
be precipitated by boiling, thus rendering the water soft, 
and in the best condition for drinking. Permanently hard 
water is due to calcium sulphate and magnesium sulphate, 
which cannot be precipitated by boiling.' 

Hard water is not suitable for cleansing purposes, as it 
forms an insoluble compound with the fats of the soap 
used, which floats as a scum upon the surface of the 
water.^ 



1 Lead pipes Bbould not be lued ioi soda-water toimtalus, as the carbonated 
water dissolves lead readily. Tbe presence of lead in water may be detected 
by addli^ a few drops ot a solution of enlpburetted hydrogen. If lead be 
present, will render tlie water black, or dark brown, owinp to the snlphuret of 
lead formed. 

* Hard water may be softened by the addition of wood ashes, or lodioni 
carbonate. 

' It ig said that in Glasgow, by the introduction of water from Loch Ka- 
trine, the inbabitanta saved in one year thousands of dollars in soap, the watei 
nsed before having been very hard. 
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215. The best drinking water is that which is clean, 
colorless, and without odor even after boUing , and is soft, 
and has just enough salt, air, and carbonic acid in it to 
make it palatable. Water may be clear and sparkling 
and still be impure and dangerous ; especially is this true 
of well water which has filtered through graveyards or 
soils polluted by cesspools, barnyards, etc. That dirty 
lookiag waters are not necessarily unfit for drinking is 
shown by the feet that the muddy water of the Missis- 
sippi is drunk with impunity by those accustomed to it. 

The "green scum" found on ponds and along the edges 
of some streams consists mainly of lowly-oi^anized plants, 
algae, etc. In small quantity they are not injurious, but 
if luxuriant, their growth indicates the presence of organic 
matter which is hurtful. If they die and decay, they tend 
to spoil the water in which they are. (a.) Water from 
melting ice is usually purer than that from which the ice 
was formed, for freezing is a purifying process; but ice 
from stagnant ponds, or from water which contains much 
organic matter, is unfit for use. Whenever there is 

reason to believe that water is unwholesome, it should be 
examined both microscopically and chemically by compe- 
tent persons.' 

1 Organic matters in drinking water, in snfflcient quantity to be Injurious, 
may sometimsB be detected by the following simple meana; First, evaporate a 
saocer toU oC water by heat, and observe the color of the residue. It it is 
brown or black, or turns black on further heating, the water is unsafe; Second. 
"Add a lump of white si^ar to a vial of wat«r, and keep it corked for a few 
days. It it contain much orgaulc matter It will become In that time percep- 
tibly turbid ; " Third, " If it has an tinpleasaut smell when corked in a botUe 
and kept In a tolerably warm place (say at T0° F.) tor three or tour days." 

Chemists judge of the amount of the animal or more dangerous Imparities 
in water by the relative quautitiea present of the nitrates, nitrites, chlorides, 
and ol the ammonia salts, — the result of the decomposition ot albominoids. 
Recently it has been proposed to Judge ot the nholesomeness of waters by the 
relative ease with wldcb different specimens support the growth ot vegetable 
orgaulsuiB introduced Into them. 
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216. Water, by various methods, may be rid of much 
of its injurious matter. Boiling will precipitate the bi-car- 
bonate of lime and some of the co^ulable oi'ganic matter, 
and destroy some of the disease germs. Aeration will 
render stale or confined waters palatable. Allowing them 
to settle will render some muddy waters fit for drinking. 
This settling may be facilitated by previously stirring a 
little alum into the water.' Proper filtration will partially 
remove not only suspended but even some dissolved 
organic impurities. The filtrating substance may be 
porous earth, sand, charcoal, certain insoluble powders, 
fine gravel, sponge, etc., either alone or variously com- 
bined. Charcoal, oxide of iron, and sand, are the 
most active. Filters act partly by sifting out solid pat^. 
tides, and partly by an oxidation of the organic sub- 
stances, by means of the oxygen in the pores of the 
material used.* (a.) 

217. Ooffee and tea are not positive foods, but in mod- 
erate quantities stimulate dormant enei^ies, tend to retard 
waste, and assist in the d^estion of other foods. Hence 
they are best adapted for use after a hearty meal, but can- 
not take the place of the positive foods. They are supe- 
rior at nearly all times to alcoholic stimulants, and are 
especially valuable in armies, or wherever the food supply 
is precarious. But they should not he taken in large 
amounts, nor very strong, for, thus taken, they act ulti- 

> In India a Xiud of nut la used to coagulate tbe albumJnons matters, and 
precipitate dirt, etc. 

* " Probably the best filter la one composed of flnely-dlrided allicon and 
carbon, pressed into a aolid caike. This filter, when dry and clean, will remove 
a large quantity of organic Impurity aa well aa lead from the water passed 
throu|^ it. Prepared for soldiers' nee, It was carried by the English soldiers 
in the late war In Egypt, and found to be ol great service. . Placed In even the 
dirtiest water, the fluid was sucked through the filtering mass by means of a 
rubber tube and mouth piece, and was rendered fit for drinking." 
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mately as depressants of the nervoua system. If relied 
upon to supply by their etiinulus the place of nourishing 
food, they produce indigestion and nervousness. Tea and 
coffee are similar in action, though they sometimes affect 
persons differently. Each contains a volatile oil which 
gives odor and flavor, an astringent (tannic acid), and an 
active principle, — theine in tea, and caffeine in coffee.' 

218. Chocolate and cocoa contain fatty matter, also 
albuminous and starchy materials, and a substance similar 
to theine and caffeine known as theobromine. They are not 
so stimulating as coffee and tea, hut are much better as 
food. As Dr. Edward Smith remarks iu his valuable book 
on " Health," " Perhaps few foods are so nutritious or 
will satisfy the appetite so well as cocoa and milk, if 
plenty of cocoa be used, and it is equally good for all 
ages, classes, and circumstances." ' 

' Recently rations of coffee have been sullied vlth advantage to the sallon 
OD some of the great ocean Bteamers in place of their much-esteemeil " grog." 

An investigation a lew years ago, by the Massachusetts State Board ol 
Healtli, showed that tliroughuut New England much of the ill healtli was due 
to the large quantity of tea and coffee drunk, to the exclusion of other foods. 
Physicians find that much of the dyspepsia, bad feelings, nervous oll- 
uents, etc., among women are due to Uie fact that ladles, in the absence of 
thelc huabanda, live apon tea and bread rather tlian do the cooking, and also 
to the fact that among the poor tea Is used because it is eoosidered cheap and 
nutritious. 

Teas are classified as f/reenand black: the first being the yonng leaves, 
steamed, withered, rolled, and dried quickly. Black tea consists of the older 
leaves which have been slowly dried, and have undergone chemical changes on 
exposure to air, etc. A smaller amount of green tea is necessary than of black. 
In preparing tea for a beverage, the object is to retain the odor as well as the 
other constituents. Lnkewarm water will not dissolve the theiu. Boiling will 
drive off the volatile oil and dissolve too much tannin. Boiling water poured 
upon tea in close veaseU will retain its constituents. Among tea mercliants 
and the Chinese the plan Is to put tea into a cup, pour boiling water over it, 
cover the cup with a saucer, and let it stand a while. 

i The fresher cocoa and chocolate are the better. Cocoa, especially if re- 
tained in close packages in close apartments, becomes musty; and, it exposed 
to the wrfor along time, loses its flavor; hence, in some cities, it is freshly 
prepared every day by dealers. Unlike coffee and l«a, there should be no 
grounds which cannot be eaten. 
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219. Alcoholic drivkB comprise : first, malt liquors, ale, ■ 
beer, porter, and stout; second, wines of various kinds; 
and third, spirits, or whiskey, rum, gin, and brandy. 
There are also other powerful stimulants, such as the 
cordials ; and the milder stimulants, such as cider, and 
beer made from roots. 

220. All of the above fluids contain alcohol in varying 
proportions as the active ingredient.^ This substance, one 
of the results of fermentation, acts as a temporary stimu- 
lant to the body, if taken in small quantities. In larger 
amount it acts strongly upon the nervous system, deadens 
sensibility, and induces irregular muscular action, — in 
other words, intoxicates. 

In still larger amount it is a decided poigon, capable of 
destroying life in the young, the feeble, the old, and those 
not accustomed to ita use. The tendency of the indulgence 
in any form of alcoholic drink is, to weaken and at last 
destroy the control of the moral nature, as well as to 
undermine the general health. "The evils of alcoholic 
intemperance are fanuliar to all, and it is needless to 
repeat the details of its horrors. The sad story is told 
every morning in our police courts, and the newspapers 
are foul with their recitals of desperate deeds. Yet 
the worst evils of intemperance are those the least 
known and least noticed. The gradual changes induced 
in the nervous sj^tem, the slow poisoning of the great 
centers of thought, — the transmission from parent to 
child, from generation to generation, of nervous tenden- 

1 Malt liqaors contun the smallest portion of alcohol, 10 per cent being 
about the liirgeat amonnt fouiut In them. light wiaea, sucb as champagne, 
contain about 10 per cent; heavieT wines, such as sherry and port, IT to 19 per 
cent; and wines which have beeo "hraudied " or " fortified," i.e., bad spitits 
added, have as high aa 3S per ceot. Of spirits, gin has 38 to 39 per cent by 
volume; vhlskejr, 43 to 46 per cent; rum, 48] per cent; and brandy, SO toM 
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cies, progressive mental weakness, imbecility, insanity, 
idiocy, are evils which far outweigh the results of the 
midnight brawl, the mother's sorrow, and the orphan's 
tears." 

S21. Malt liquon contain some of the nourishing 
elements of the barley and wheat from which they are 
made, and the malt acts as a tonic ; but with the excess of 
alcohol and water imbibed, habitual drinkers of malt 
liquors are likely to be bloated from the thinning of their 
blood, and to become logy and stupid. 

Liffht mnetf cider, ginger beer, and similar drinks, act 
merely as slight stimulants to the circulation, and thus 
increase temporarily nervous energy. Frequent resort 
to them induces artificial tastes and appetites, and the 
desire for the stronger stimulation which heavy wines and 
spirits afford. Spirits, the strongest of the alcoholic stim- 
ulants, cannot be used with too much caution. They fre- 
quently produce fatty degeneration of the heart and other 
important organs, cause thickening and contraction of the 
connective tissue of the liver, kidneys, and brain, and so 
impair their functional activity. 

Notwithstanding the widespread consumption of stimu- 
lants thoroughout the world, alcohol is not neceesary for 
perBona in health. It is a valuable medicinal agent; but its 
abuse even as a medicine should be guarded gainst, (a.) 

222. Alcoholic drinks are frequently taken under the 
impression that they afford warmth. But the increased 
bodily temperature they arouse is only temporary, and 
depends mainly upon the stimulating effects of the alcohol 
upon the circulation. The bodily heat is in the end 
diminished, so much sometimes that persons relying upon 
such stimulation for warmth are apt to soffei intemely 
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when exposed to Bevere cold.' (aJ) From the &ct that 
these drinka by their stimulatiDg properties prevent tem- 
porary waste, they are BOmetimes spoken of aa food, but 
are inferior to hot cocoa, tea, coffee, or soups-, the stimulant 
effects of which are more permanent, and are not followed, 
as a rule, by depression, as in the case of the alcoholic 
stimulants, thereby producing an apparent need of re- 
peated stimiilation.' 

Indeed so great and unnatural a craving is often gener- 
ated, that men will drink with avidity alcohol in which are 
decomposing materials or the bitterest substances, such as 
quinine, or will drain at one gulp the vilest and strongest 
liquor without an attempt at dilution. 

223. Tobacco is another substance which is lai^ely used 
and also abused. Its temperate use may not apparently 
affect adults unpleasantly, and under certain circumstances 
may even be advised, yet its use by the young is attended 
with more or less danger, depending upon the age and 
temperament, and upon the quantity of tobacco used.* 

1 "The tall ol temperature, aftet the usQof alcohol, la to be eiplnined by Its 
effect In dilating the capillaries of the skin, tbua allowing freer transpiration 
of watery vapor and radiation of heat, and tliiB aupplles a strong argument 
against the conBamptloa of alcohol by those who are likely to be exposed 
to a very low atmoapherio temperatme." — Hitman Physiology. Henbt 
Powao, F.R.L.8. 

' Dr. Kane, in Ms " Arctic Explorations," says, " Coffee in the morning 
seemed to last the men tlirougb a large part of the day, and tea soothed them 
after a day's labor and exposure. They both operated upon fatigued and over- 
taxed men like a charm, and their superiority over alcoholic atimulants was 
very marked." 

" Two tableepoonfols ol oatmeal, with one of pease meal, made into a liquid, 
with milk and boiling water, and flavored according to taste with salt or with 
sugar, forms a drink worth any number of glasses of ale or other alcoholic 
SiM." — Temperance Leeson Boek. Dr. B. W. Richaiuiboh. London. 

■ Unfortunately a common and repreheusible habit in our cities aud large 
towns, among even very young boys, Is that of cigarette smoking. It la a 
deplorable fact that cigarettes are so cheap and the sale 80 open that they are 
easily procured by children in many of die candy and notion stores near to 
our public and private schools. 
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The habitual use of tobacco, especially by the young and 
persona of a nervous temperament, is liable to produce an 
irritable condition of the heart and brain, to destroy the 
appetite, decrease the digestive secretions, and seriously 
impair the health, (a.) Even when used in small amount 
by such persons, the capacity for study and application 
is lessened by "headache, confusion of intellect, loss of 
memory, impaired power of attention, lassitude, indispo- 
sition to muscular effort, nausea, want of appetite, dyspep- 
sia, palpitation, tremulousness, disturbed sleep, impaired 
vision, etc." ' 

By some, tobacco has been ranked as a food, but it con- 
tains no nourishment. Its action is upon the nervous 
system and at times| as with overworked and tired soldiers 
on a march, it may arouse the dormant nervous enei^ies. 

224. Other substances besides alcohol and tobacco, 
which are lai^ely used for their stimulant or narcotic 
effects, are opium, Indian hemp or hasheesh, coca, and the 
betel nut. The frequent use of any of them decreases the 
appetite, and creates a desire for stimulation. Opium is 
the most seductive of them all: "By its soothing and 
exhilarating influence it gains such a hold on the moral 
and physical nature that the strongest will is unable to 
emancipate the victim from its enchantment." It is indis- 
pensible as a medicine, but its frequent use as a stimulant, 
and in cough mixtures, soothing syrups, cordials, carmini- 
tives, and other compounds, interferes vrith the assimila- 
tion of food, and enervates the system. The same effects 
follow the use of chloral, a substance which is too fre- 
quently employed without reason, and indiscriminately. 
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QUESTIONS. 

1. How may foods be cltiBsified 7 

2. What do animal foods comprise? And what are the componeats 

of meat? 
8. To what is the tendency to ezoess in the consumption of animal 
food doe? 

4. What meats are least digestible, and why? 

5. What is to be said of poultry? Game? Fish ? 

6. Why should partially decomposed meat be avoided? 

7. What are the objects of cooking meat? 

8. What is considered the "model" food, uid why is it so called? 

9. How should milk be protected from impurities t 

10. Why are skim-milk, buttermilk, and whey useful? 

11. What is said of butter and its substitutes ? 

12. What is to be said of cheese? Eggs? 

13. What do vegetable foods include, and what cereal grains are most 

used? 
U. What is to be said of wheat? Barley? Eye? Oatmeal? Com? 
Rice? 

15. How may the cereals be prepared for eating, and what is their 

structure? 

16. Which is the best flour for family use? 

17. What kinds of flour are used for bread, and how is it nused? 

18. Why are potatoes especially commended? 

19. Why should other vegetables be used? 

20. What is to be said of peas, beans, and lentils? 

21. Why are fruits esteemed, when is the best tune to eat them, and 

why should caution be observed when eating small seeded 
fruits? 

22. What are oondimento, and how should they be used? 

23. How may drinks be divided ? What is to be said of water and of 

its different kinds, and how may it be purified? 
^4, What benefit is derived from tea? Coffee? Chocolate and 
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ANALYSIS OF THE TENTH CHAPTER. 
FOODS. 



Of Qaadrnpeds. 
" Poultry. 

" Fish.' 



Millf and its products, — Butter, cheeae, etc. 
Eggs. 



{Cereals. 
Garden produce. 
Fruits. 

IIL Mineral Water and salts. 

r Condiments. 



' -{ r Natural j , 

I Drioks... \ 

r 

I Artificial^ 



Coffee. 
Tea. 
(. Chocolate, etc. 



ALCOHOLIC AND OTHER STIMULANTS. 
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riant vl«« of Uh orgmu ot clrcnUtian. — Vetni, bluk ; uuriM, with inurerH 
I<D«i. Part* DO tb« ilgbt ilde of Bguie ire removed 10 itaow *ara« of Ihe deep 
veHaU, wblle the ilf ht ilde (bom HperficU] lemlt. 
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CHAPTER XI. 
THE CIRCULATION. — BLOOD. — LYMPH. 

225. The blood, as we have seen, is the principal form 
which the nutritive constituents of food take after diges- 
tion. It flows as pure blood in one set of currents, fi-om 
the heart to every cell and tissue for their nourishment, 
and returns in another set of currents to the heart laden 
with waste products, which are expelled from the body 
through the lunga and other excretory organs. This flow 
of the blood to and from the various parts of the body ia 
the circulation, and the organs through which it is pro- 
pelled are the organs of circulation. These organs are the 
heart and the blood-vessels, the latter consisting of the 
arteries, capillaries, and veins. 

226. The heart is a hollow, muscular, pear-shaped 
organ, about the size of the clenched fist. It is situated 
obliquely in the thoracic cavity, between the two lungs, 
chiefly on the left side of the body. Its lower pointed end, 
or apex, strikes a^nst the walls of the thorax, between 
the fifth and sixth ribs, a little to the left of the breast 
bone. At this point we can best feel the impulse of the 
organ. ^ The broadened upper end, called the base, is 
about on a level with the middle of the breast bone, near 
its junction with the cartilages of the third ribs. Owing 



1 The placH and extent ol the heart's impulse vary a, little with the portion 
ol the body, and the motiooa of breathing. The leo^ot the heart is about 
fiTeinchB8;it8 welghtinmenisaboatlOor 12oQnces, in women Sot 10. 
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to its surroundings this end of the heart has comparatively 
little motion. A portion of the right and lower border of 
the heai-t rests upon the diaphragm, and is upon the right 
side of the " median line " of the body.' The left border 
is entirely upon the left of this line. (Fig. 47.) 



FiB. «. 
Hearl. tronlvlev.— 1, riBht venUiale ; 2, left vantrlel*! 3(uid4, Hghtanricla; S 
uid 0, left Kuriiile; T, pulmoouy aiiery; 8, the aorta; U, luperioT Teiu 
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227. The whole oi^an, with about two ioches of the 
great blood-vessels which arise from it, is enveloped in a 
fibrous sac known as the pericardium,^ This sac is lined 
with a smooth, glistening membrane, which secretes a 
lubricating fluid called serum, thus permitting the heart 
to move freely and without friction. The interior of the 



oDl of tGcm. The Tenlriclos B 
ment of Ibe Bortn. Tha arrow 

lieart is also lined with a smooth, serous membrane, called 
the endoeardium? which is similar to and continuous with 
tlie lining membrane of the blood-vessels. 

228. The heart is divided by muscular walls into 
four compartments or cavities, the two upper ones called 
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auricles,* and the two lower, ventricles.* The first two 
have yeins which open into them, the last have arteries 
which arise from them. The auricles receive the blood 
coming into them through the veinB, and when full simul- 
taneously contract and force it into their respective ven- 
tricles, through openings (one between each auricle and 
ventricle), which are known as the aurtcul<M>entriculaT 
openings. The ventricles then simultaneously contract 
and expel the blood into the arteries. (Fig. 49.) 

The opening! between the auricles and ventricles, and 
those between the ventricles and the arteries which con- 
nect with them, are guarded by little doors or valves 
composed of delicate but strong fibrous tissue. These 
open to allow the blood to pass onward in its natural 
course, and then close, thus preventing the blood from 
flowing back, i.e., regui^tating.* 

The cavities upon the right side of the heart are called, 
respectively, the right auricle and right ventricle, and those 
upon the left side, the left auricle and left ventricle.* 
The cavities of the left side of the heart are respectively 
smaller than those of the right, but their walls are stronger. 
Especially is this true of the left ventricle, whose function 
it is to send blood through the entire body. (Fig. 50.) 

1 "little ears" (Latin), so called. It Is sald.trooi tbeic resembUnce to a 

' Litemlly, the dimlnative ol stomach. The appellation Isold, and Is used 
by Cicero. 

* The ralvea between the auricles aod Tentriclee are operated by slender 
but poweFlnl muscles withlu the veutrlcles. The tendons of these moscles 
attached to the valves ate known as the " cbotdae tendinae," or tendinous 
coeds. (Fig. BO.) The valves between the left auricle and ventricle ace known 
HS the "mitral," from a supposed resemblance, when they are open, to a mitre. 
Between tbe right auricle and ventricle ate the " tricuspid " vslves, {.«., hav- 
ing three points. Between the ventricles and the arteries are the "semilunar" 
valves, so called from their shape. 

* Sometimes the heart Is considered as a double organ, the right aide, trans- 
mitljng venous blood, is spokeb of as the rig^t heart, and the left side, 
transmitting arterial blood, as the left heart. 
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220. The movements of the blood will probably be best 
understood if we follow it from point to point in its 
oircuit. 

In tbe first place the venous or impure blood, collected 
by the smaller veins from the various parts of the body, is 
poured into two great veins which open into the riffht 
auriele,^ When the auricle is dilated and filled to its nor- 
mal limit, its walls contract and expel the blood through' 



e laid open to ihov tbeli 

, , — , _ ., jendlng veil 

AV, Mcending vein, or Interior niu cava; L V, __ .. . „ 

nntrlele. The relative UilcknesB of (lie wbIIb of the ventricles are abown, 
■IH ths muacls columiu and their tendoni, together with (he cunaln-llke 

the right ventricular opening into the riffkt ventricle. 
The ventricle thus dilated and filled, contracts, and expels 
its contents through the pvlmonary artery into the lungt, 
where the blood is thoroughly distributed by numerous 
" capillary " or hair-like blood-vessels among the air cells, 
and is purified by exchanging its waste products for the 

1 Them Trans are called " the aoperior and ioferioi venae cavae." 
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oxygen of the air. From the lungs it is carried as pure 
Hood by four veins,^ known a£ the pulmonary veins, into 
the left auricle. When this auricle is normally dilated 
and filled, the blood is forced through the left ventricular 
opening into the l^t ventricle. This ventricle, when 
dilated and filled, contracts and sends the blood into the 
aorta,' the lai^st artery in the body, and through its 
dividing and subdividing branches to the capillaries for 
the nourishment of the tissues. Having parted with 
much of its life-giving principles, and acquired the results 
of decay and disintegration in the tissues, the blood 
requires to be re-purified, and commences at the extremi- 
ties or sources of the venous system its return to the lungs. 
Passing successively through the enlarging veins, as 
though it were a river system, with its springs, brooks, 
iind rivulets, or like the rootlets enlarging into the roots 
of 9 tree, it finally again reaches the right auricle. 

230. The alternate contractions and relaxations of the 
auricles and ventricles cause the heart to roll somewhat, 
and to elongate, pushing its apex gainst the chest wall.^ 
These movements constitute the pulsations, or "throb- 
bing " o£ the heart. They are bo constant that the oi^an 
seems never to have rest, but the alternate periods of 
relaxation, short as they are, afford in the a^regat« very 
considerable rest to the busy muscles of the heart. 

231. The contraction of these muscles, th.oae of the 
ventricles especially, and the closure of the valves of the 
heart, give rise to what are known as heart sounds, 
which can be heard by placing one's ear over the heart of 

' Two from each lang. 

^ Bometimes called "the great systemic artery," as it distributea blood to a 
large part of the system. 

■ These contractioDB and dilatatloos ate technically designated as "systole " 
and " diastole." 
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anotlieT, and in contact with the chest, or by means of an 
instrument called the stethoscope. These sounds are 
termed the first and second sounds, and changes in their 
rhythm, intensity, or pitch are indications to the physician 
of the character of any disturbance or disease in the heart. 

232. The pulsations of the heart are involuntary. There- 
fore, influences which operate upon the nervous system 
operate also upon the heart.* Its movements are decreased 
in frequency by sorrow, depression of spirits, etc., and 
quickened by mental excitement, joy, anger, etc. ; hence 
the expressions, "one can hear his heart beat," or "his 
heart is in his throat," or " it beats like a trip-hammer." 
The temperature of the surrounding atmosphere, the quan- 
tity of food, the age, sex, muscular activity, and the posi- 
tion of the individual, also affect the rapidity of the heart's 
action. At birth the number of beats is normally about 
140 per minute, at the end of the first year 120, at the end 
of the second year 110 ; during middle life it varies from 
70 to 80, being about 10 more in women than men, and in 
old age is about 60.* 

The normal frequency of the heart's action varies with 
the temperament, family tendency, and the individual's 
mode of living. Of Napoleon I. and the Duke of Well- 
ington it is said, the puleations were but 40 per minute. 

■ The action ot the heact ts oontroUed In bealUi b; two sets of nerveB, and 
so regulated that the eiact qnantity ot blood required at any time ts received 
Into and sent out ot the organ. The first set (called pneumogaatrlca), " act aa 
the reina act on a horse in the hands of asklUnl driver," while the second 
(called Hympatbetic) accelerate the action of the heart. 

3 The pnlsatlons are Increased by heat and dlminisbed by cold. In babies 
they are readily InoreaBed or dlmlnighed by apparently slight canaes. Thus, 
after crying, the pulse (as the pulsation ot the arteries is called), rises 10 to 
20 beats, and is lowered the same amount during sleep. After a meal the pnlse 
of an adult has from 6 to 10 beats mora per mlnntc than before; 5 beats more 
when sitting than when lying down, and 10 beats more when standing than 
when sitting, and 10 lo 00 or more beats when In motion than when still. 
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In some |>eraoiis, especially those with excitable, nervous 
temperamentB, they number 90 or even more. Very rapid 
action tends to exhaust the heart ; yet the vitality of the 
organ is remarkable. In warm-blooded animals and in 
man it is the last organ to cease giving signs of life, and 
even when it has ceased to beat, electricity has ^ain 
aroused its action and restored life.^ In cold-blooded 
animals, such as the itog and snake, whose heart-actiou la 
comparatively slow, the heart will continue to throb after 
the animal has been beheaded, and even after the heart 
itself has been removed from the body. 

233. TJte arteries ' are a series of cylindrical, firm, but 
elastic canals, which commence with the aorta, and by 
divisions and subdivisions convey the blood to all the vas- 
cular parts of the body. The larger arteries are composed 
of three coats : first, a smooth, delicate, and slightly elas- 
tic inner wall, similar to, and continuous with, the endo- 
cardium, and the lining of the veins and the capillaries ; 
next, a middle coat composed of elastic and muscular 
tissue ; and lastly, a very strong outer coat, composed of 
fibrous and elastic tissue with some muscular fibres.' As 

' The ancleata regarded varionB oFgana of the liody as seats ol the emotiotia. 
The spleen was the seat of aager aod mel&ncholy, hence tbe term spleneUc; 
while the heart vaa the seat of Joy, love, bannony, and the like. The words, 
"courage," "cordiality," " heajt-telt," "hearty," "heartiness," etc., have 
their derivation in this Idea. 

3 So named from two Greek words meaning " receptacle ol air," becanae the 
ancients believed tiiat these blood-vessels cont^ned air only, — probably 
becanse they generaUy fonnd them empty In the dead body. Arteries do not 
collapse when cut as veins do. After death their contents are tor the most 
port emptied into the veins and capillaries. A firm tnbe of nibber (whose walls 
keep the canal open, even when the tabe Is cat across), will give a f^r idea of 
what an artery is; while a tul>e, with thin^ flexible walls, represents a vein. 

' The elasticity of the larger arteries will be best appreciated in the aorta 
of an ox or sheep. Uke a piece of india-mbber, it yields when stretched, and 
immediately thereafter recovers Itself. * The walls of the arteries are noorisbed 
by blood convcgred (o tiiem by iitUe arteries called vaia uaaorum. Correspond- 
ing veesets also supply the heart. 
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the arteries become smaller the external coat disappears ; 
hence the very small arteries (arterioles) have but two 
coats. In the capillaries (which are 
continuous with the smaller arteries as 
well as with the commencing rootlets of 
the veins) the middle coat also disap- 
pears, and the thin, delicate, circular 
wall that remains is well adapted for the 
transudation of gases and fluids. 

234. The amoothneaa of the lining wall 
prevents friction. The elaiticity of the 
arteries permits them to yield without 
danger of bursting, as the blood is thrown a poruon of no artery, 
into them with each stroke of the heart, pbauu ud lympbuk 
and also enables them to accommodate 
themselves to the various movements of the body. 
Their contractility affords them the power of adaptii^ 
themselves to the variable quantities of blood which they 
contain, and which must be supplied to the tissues a,s 
required. As the blood is sent into the large arteries 
from the heart, the flow is intermittent. The calibre of 
the arteries as they divide and sub-divide becomes smaller 
and smaller, but in the a^regate that calibre is greatly 
increased, and, owing to this and to theii- elasticity and 
contractility, as the blood is propelled onwards, the pulsa- 
tions in the arteries are less intermittent as the arteries 
become smaller, and finally, in the capillaries, the blood 
current is uniform and constant, but slow.^ It thus 

1 The motion of the blood In the uteriea may be tUiistral«d b; counectiiig a 
syringe, repregenting the left ventricle, with a large rubber tube, representing 
the aorta, which is connected with rariona tubes of gradually decreasing size, 
lepieseutlng the snbdivlding arteriea and the capillarieB. The water is In jected 
Into the large tube in an Intermittent and forcible current, wliich Abates in the 
amaller tubes and becomes oontinuoua in the smallast. 
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becomes well adapted to furnisli to e&ch cell its appro- 
priate nourishment, and to abstract from each its waste 
producta.' 

235. The pulsations of the aorta and its branches 
constitute the pulse or wave in the arteries. This is 
usually felt at the wrist, but may be felt over any artery 
which is located near the surface, as in the arteries of the 
upper lip, the chin, temples, elbows, and inner side of the 
ankles. To determine the character of the pulse more 
accurately than by the sense of touch alone, an ingenious 
registering instrument called the sphygmograph may be 
attached to the forearm, and by means of a lever lightly 
resting on the pulae, there will be registered with a pencil 



Fortkiiu ot foni liscea Ukea by the apbygmograph In diflfereat oDDdiUoiii of Iha pulg«. 

on prepared paper the character of the pulsations. The 
character of the pulse is a fair indication of the action and 
strength of the heart, and is modified or altered by the 
same means that affect the action of the heart. 

236. The capillaries permeate the vascular organs in 
meshes of network variously arranged, and bring the 
blood into close contact with the tissues,^ In reference 
to their function, Dalton says, "The nutritious ingredi- 
ents of the blood transude through their walls, and are 
appropriated by the tissues beyond. In the glandular 
oi^ans they supply the substance requisite for secretion ; 
in the villi of the intestine they take up the elements of 

1 It is estimated thnt the blood flows 360 times faster in the aorta tluin in 
the capillaries. 

^ Capillaries are generally about ^^ ol an Inch in diameter. 
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the d^ested food ; in the lungs they absorb oxygen and 
exhale carbonic acid ; in the kidneys they dischai^e the 
products of destructive assimilation collected from other 
parts. The capillary circulation thus furniBhes directly or 
indirectly the materials for the growth and renovation of 



Fta- 53. 
Injected eroM-MoUoD of h lobule of the Uver, ahowlng the caplitary network 
between the porud and hepnllc velnii. — 1, section of fnlro-lobuLftr vain; 
3, lU bnncbei collecting bUwd from tba caplllHTlea ; 3. <nt<r.lobnlHT bnmcbea 
of the port*] >elo CDnoeotlng with the capillary network, and lupplylng Ihe 
lobule with blood tor Ita nonrlehmeDt. — HagnifflBd 00 dlometere. 

the entire body." This circulation is ordinarily studied 
in a tissue whieh ie transparent' and vascular, such as the 
web of a frog's foot, or of a bat's wing, and is an exceed- 
ingly beautiful and interesting sight.* Tissues such as 

' "We 8M the great arterial rivers, Id which the blood flowB with wonderful 
rapidity, branching and aabdividing until the circulating fluid la brought to 
the network of fine capillaries, where the corpuscles dart along one by one. 
The blood la then collected b; the veins and carried in great curreuta to the 
heart. This exhibition to the student of Nature is of inexpressible grandeur; 
and our admiration 1b not diminished when we come to stndy the pheaomeaa 
in detail. ... It can be seen how the arterioles regolate the supply of blood 
to tiie tissues ; how the blood distribates itself by the capillaries ; and finally, 
having performed its office, how it is collected and carried off by the veins." — 
Teit-booko/ Phytlology. FlWT. 
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cartilage, nails, and hair, which have no hlood-vessels, are 
nourished by imbibition.* 



A dUirsm at tbe wplU 
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1 That is, "drinking In," oi 
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S37. The eapUlaries having very thin and somewhat 
elastic walls, readilj vary in size, at different times, in 
response to any exciting cause. They are largest, when a 
part to which they are distributed is functionally aotive. 
Emotion, and exposure to warmth, dilate the small arteries 
by relaxing their muscular fibres ; and more blood at such 
timea fills the capillaries in connection with them, so that 
the parts to which they are distributed " blush," or become 
ruddy. On the other hand, pallor is produced by con- 
tinued cold, anger, fear, etc., which cause the muscles to 
contract, and the amount of blood in the small arteries 
and capillaries to be diminished.* So numerous are the 
capillarieB that their entire capacity is said to be " from 
five hundred to eight hundred times that of the arteries." 
Their exteueive distribution may be appreciated when we 
consider that the slightest cut upon any part of the skin 
or mucous membrane, which is suiEcient to induce bleed- 
ing, must cut across many capillaries. They are most 
numerous wherever the nutritive processes are most active, 
as in the lungs and glands, and in the mucous membrane 
of the small intestine, and, during the functional activity 
of these parts, may be said to bathe them in blood. 

238. After the blood has parted with nutriment to the 
tissues, and absorbed waste products from them, it passes on 
from the capillaries into larger channels called small veins 
or veinlets, and then into stiU laj^er ones known as veins,^ 

1 Blood carried to a part for a length of time, ia la^er qaantlty than is 
necessar; tor Its nourishment, Is liable to cause inflammatloii and eren death 
of the part. When the sapply of blood Is tor a lengthened period much 
smaller than is demanded, tailnre In nutriUon and even death of the part may 
resolt; or It a part haa been long contracted, as by frost-bite, and blood is too 
suddenly brongiit Into it, as by heat, ioflammatlou and death of the part may 

tls, arteries and vdns (and some- 
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Other waste products not so taken up are carried into the 

blood by another set of vessels, called the lymphatics, to 

be hereafter described. 

Veina, like arteries, are composed of three coats, but 

they contain a smaller quantity of muscular and elastic 

fibres, and a larger proportion of firm connective tissue. 

They are consequently less elastic and contractile, more 
flaccid and compressible, but "have 
equal if not superior capacity for resist- 
ance to pressure." They are furthei> 
more distinguished in the limbs and 
external parts of the head and neck, by 
being provided with valves so arranged 
that their closure prevents a backward 
flow of blood. The position of these 
valves may be seen in the little promi- 
fie. n. nences that result in the course of the 

^^taSi^fw So^ superficial veins if we tie a cord around 

d.owingth.v.l™. jjjg .j,^,. ^^ ^^^ 

239. The capacity of the venous system is greater than 
that of the arterial, owing to its numerous intercommuni- 
cations. If an obstruction occurs in a vein, the blood 
can be more reai^y diverted therefore into one or more 
branches than is the case with the arteries, but the 
encircling of an entire limb with a tight band would 
obstruct the circulation in all the vessels of that region, 
and induce swelling below the band. 

240. The force and rapidity of the eircvlation are very 
great, but differ widely in the various sets of vessels and 
in the different organs, whether at rest or during func- 
tional activity ; but the time required for the passage of 
the blood from the heart to the vascular tissues and back is 
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said by Dalton to be " not far from twenty seconds." ^ The 
flow of blood from the heart into the arteries, and through 
the capillaries, is effected by the powerful contractions of 
the heart aided by the contractility and elasticity of the 
arteries, and in the case of the capillaries, also by the 
elasticity of the surrounding tissues. So great is the force 
exerted, that if an art«ry be cut across, the blood spirts to 
a distance of several feet. 

In health, both arteries and veins readily withstand the 
force of the circulation, but, when weakened by age, injury, 
or disease, they may burst under unusual exertion, such as 
fast walking or running, the lifting of heavy weights, or 
even by a sudden change of position, as in the quick rising 
from a recumbent posture. If the vessels of the brain give 
way, paralysis or death may occur from the pressure of the 
escaped blood upon the brain. This condition is known 
as apoplexy. So rapid is the circulation that, on looking 
at the flow of blood in the web of a frog's foot for the first 
time, it is difficult even to see the blood globules. 

241. The flow of blood through the veins is more rapid 
than that through the capillaries, but considerably slower 
than the arterial current. It is effected by the pressure 
from the capillary circulation, by the contraction of the 
voluntary muscles through which the veins pass, and by 
the act of inspiration, whereby the chest is expanded. 
This expansion not only tends to draw air into the lungs, 
but also blood from the veins.' 

1 Dallon estlmatos that tbe average rapidity of an arterial cnrcent is 12 
Inches per second, ot a venous cnrrent 8 inchea per aecond, and the rat« 
throDgh the capillaries Is rather less than ^ ot an inch per second. 

^ If a vein, especiallj' In the lowei' part ot the neck, be wounded, and con- 
sldeiable air enters the blood, death is likel; to result. "The air finds its way 
to the light ventricle, is mixed with the blood In tbe Form ot minute bubbles, 
and is carried into the polntonar; artery; once In this vessel It Is impossible 
tor it to pass through the capillaries of the Innga, and death by snifocatitm 
is the Inevitable reaolt.' ' — Fliht. 
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242. The blood is eminently the " vital fluid," for it is 
that constituent of the body which either directly or indi- 
rectly affords nourishment and life to all tlie other con- 
stituents, whether solid or fiiiid. If from any cause much 
blood is lost, great weakness follows, and if the flow ia not 
checked, death results.^ On the other hand, if fresh blood 
from a living person or anim^ be injected into the veins 
of an individual much prostrated, or even apparently dead, 
especially if his condition be the result of loss of blood, 
he often may be revived. This operation is known as the 
trangfusion of blood.^ 

243. To the eye the blood seems to be merely a homo- 
geneous red, scarlet, or dark-blue liquid, according as it is 
drawn from the capillaries, arteries, or veins. It has a salty 
taste, and a very small quantity of it is capable of stain- 
ing a large amount of water. As shown by a microscopic 
examination, it consists of two portions, the liquor san- 
guinii or plasma, and the globules. The flrst is an alkar 
line, transparent, and nearly colorless fluid, in which the 
blood globules, corpuscles, cells, or disks (as they are 
variously called), swim. It is composed of water and 

1 From 1H6 to 1S86 seTeral persona described portions ot the circulatory 
apparatuB, and their lanction. In 1602 Harre; began bis investigations npon 
living attimalB, and In 1616 discovered the circulation of tlie blood. Hts 
description of the movements of the heart are forcible, dear, and accurate. 
Of the heart, he says "by an admirable adjustment all the Internal surfaces 
are drawn together, as If with corda, and so is the charge ot blood expelled 
wltb force." Uke otlier investigators in the same field, Harvey was subjected 
to much persecution. 

3 The operation originated In the ITth century, and much was expected 
from its use; some Ijelleving that old people could be rejuvenated by using the 
blood of the young; but, after a number ol deaths had resulted, It tell Into dis- 
repute. The operation has l>een revived witUn the last few years, and, owing 
to Improved surgical appliances, and t« a lietter knowledge of the subject, 
excellent results have been obt^ned ; tliree or four ounces only ot blood have 
l>een found to be sufficient at any one time. Warm milk of cows has tiMD 
successfully used instead of blood. 
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fatty matters, and of albuminous matters and salts in 
solution, with some crystallizable substances of organic 
origin, and forms " about 60 per cent by volume of the 
entire mass " of the blood.^ 

244. Blood globvlet are of two kinds, the red and the 
white. The red are smaller than the white (jVinr o^ ^.n 
inch in diameter), and much more numerous, there being 
about SOO to every white corpuscle- So numerous are 
they, that in every direction, in the thinest film of blood 
under the microscope, they touch or even overlap each 




Blood glal>iil«.-U,of msu; F.ot Ibo frogi WB.utthe valer nlamuHter; 
e, of B Blurk ; D, at the dove; C, of the coniel. 

other, and it is evident that the red color is due to 
the globules en magse^ for, if viewed separately by trans- 
initted light, they are of a light amber color. It has 
been estimated that there are about five million red 
corpuscles in a very small drop (a cubic millimetre) of 
blood. In form they are circular, with flattened sidea, 
and under the microscope are seen to arrange themselves 

^ The albuminons matters are albamen, paraelobultne, and flbrioogen. "The 
Halts are priDcipally sodium mid potassiom chlorides, phosphates, and sulph- 
ates, together with lime and magtiealum phosphates.' ' 
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in rows, adhering together side by side like a roll of coins. 
They are of nearly fluid consiBtency and very elastic, and 
are easily bent or distorted, to enable them to pass through 
the smallest blood-vessels. Their most important ingre- 
tlient is hejnoglobine^ This substance has a strong affinity 
for oxygen,^ and unites with it; but the tissues which 
have a stronger affinity absorb a large part of the oxygen 
in combination with the coloring matter, and replace it 
with carbonic acid. It is on account, therefore, of the 
life-giving oxygen thus carried by the red globules, that 
they are sometimes spoken of as "little boats laden with 
precious fre%ht," which are in health dispatched at the 
right time, to the right place, in the right quantity. 

The red globules of the blood of all vertebrate animals 
contain a coloring matter similar to, if not identical with, 
that of man, but differ from the globules of human blood 
as to form, size, and structure.' The detection of this dif- 
ference is sometimes of importance in courts of law in the 
decision of questions relating to the stains upon murder 
ous weapons, or upon garments, floors, etc. 

245. The white globules are supposed to change iQtim- 
ately into red ones. They are lai^er than the latter (about 
21'nr of an inch in diameter), have a spherical form, and 
adhere more readily than do the red globules to surfaces 

1 " The ultimate elements ol hiimoglobine are carboo, nitrogen, oxygen, snl- 
phar, and iron ; the last of these probably being the cause of the red color." — 
Qdain'b Diet, of Medicine. 

' This gas diieflf finds its way into the blood through the aic breathed in 
by the loags. 

■ In the warm-blooded quadrupeds the structure is the same as in man. The 
globules have the same diak-llke sliape, except in the camel family, where the 
diska are oval. The smallest globules are those of the Java musk deer; the 
largest, Cbow of the elephant; thongh theii size does not always correspond 
with that of the animal. In birds, reptiles, and fishes, with but few excep- 
tions, they are oval and have a nucleus. The coloriug matter of blood in sus- 
pected stains, is freqaectly ascertained by a niicroBoopic eiauiiualioQ. 
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with which they may come in contact.' Characteristic of 
the white globules are what are known as the "amoeboid 
movemeutB," BO named from their resemblance to those of 
the Amoeba^ an animalcule living in fresh-water ponds or 
ditclies. These movements consist in the alternate protru- 
sion and retraction of various portions of the globules. , 
By this mechanism the white globules move from place to 
place when the blood current is considerably slackened, and 
also "migrate," i.e., escape from the capillaries into the 
surrounding tissues. Powers says of this "migration" 
or diapedesi», as it is technically called, " under certain 
circumstances, both white and red corpuscles may escape 
from the vessels, and pass or wander into the adjoining 
lymphatics. The escape of the white corpuscles appears 
to occur normally, whilst the escape of the red only occurs 
when the pressure of the blood i^ainst the walls of the 
capillaries is much increased, or when there is retardation 
of the blood current, as in inflammation. In the case of 
the white corpuscles, the attraction between the corpuscle 
and the capillary wall seems to be increased, the corpuscle 
begins to bore its way tlirough the wall, assumes an hour- 
glass form, part being within and part without the lumen 
of the vessel, and it Anally escapes nltogether into the 
adjoining tissues." How far the nutritive processes are 
influenced by the migration of blood corpuscles is not 
definitely known.* 

246. Blood exposed to atmospheric air coagulates or 
clots spontaneously. This property is peculiar to blood. 
If it were not for this coagulation we should be liable to 

1 The term leucocylea is applied sometimes to the white corpuscles. These 
corpuscles are aot peculiar to blood, but are found la lymph, cbyle, and other 
fluids. 

1 DiBpedeels was first described about 1846, but has been fully studied only 
within the last few years. 
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bleed to death from even a slight cut.' In most of the 
warm-blooded animals coagulation is more prompt and 
thorough than in man, so that there may be extensive 
injury to blood-vessels without fatal results to the helpless 
animals. But man is able, by pressure for a time upon a 
bleeding vessel, or by tying the two cut ends (i.e., ligatur- 
ing) to cause the copulation, and so lessen the danger 
from extensive hemorrhage. Seldom does the blood clot 
in the body, unless the circulation is impeded or arrested, 
and the inner coat of a vessel is roughened by disease, or 
otherwise injured. A clot formed in a vessel may inter- 
rupt the blood supply to a part of the body, and cause the 
death of that part, or it may be sent in the blood current 
to the brain, and cause paralysis of a portion of the body, 
or death of the entire body. A "bruise-spot" is the dis- 
coloration produced by blood escaping from injured capil- 
laries, and its coagulation in or under the skin. The rap- 
idity with which it naturally disappears depends upon the 
severity of the injury, the relative thickness of the skin, 
the vascularity of the part injured, and upon the health of 
the individual. When blood is poor and thin, as in scurvy 
and other blood diseases, it flows readily from wounds, 
or from the impoverished tissues, producing dangerous 
hemorrhages and many "bruised spots." The drawing 
of a tooth, or a pin's scratch in such persons, is liable to 
result in severe bleeding. 

I The clotting of blood ma; be studinl in animal's blood coDtaioed io a 
deep glasa dish. The upper portion begins to harden first, and af t«r a time the 
whole mass is Bemi-solid. Later on the clot forms and lies ia the centre of a 
light yellow fluid. Thb firm clot contains globules, fibrin, and most of the 
coloring matter of the blood, while the fluid known as " serum " contains 
water, salts, and a little coloring matter. Fibrin formed from the fibrinogen 
of the blood ma; be seen in the fibrous filaments remaining after tboroi^hly 
washing a clot of blood, or in the fine threads which cling to a bundle of twigs, 
with which fresh blood has been thoroughly beaten for a time. Such blood 
nimiuDs uncoagnlablCi and is said to be defibrinated. 
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247> The entire quantittf of blood of an individual ia 
about ten per cent of his bodily weight. Of this quantity 
about one-fourth is distributed to the heart, luugB, large 
arteries, and veins, one-fourth to the liver, one-fourth to 
the muscles, and the remaining foiirth to the remaining 
oigans and tissues. The brain utilizes one-fifth of the 
entire quantity of blood. 

248. Probably there is more variation in individuals 
as to the quality of blood than there is as to the qiiantity. 
The old expressions, "rich blood," "poor blood," "blood 
will tell," etc., have much of truth in them in a physiolog- 
ical sense, for so-called " blood diseases " are often handed 
down from one generation to another, and blood may 
become so poor (thin and watery) from inattention to 
hygienic requirements that health is impossible.' On the 
other band, pallor of countenance will disappear, and 
strength and energy return to the feeble when the poor 
blood has been enriched by good food, and air, and by 
warmth, cleanliness, and other hygienic measures. 

249. In addition to the blood there is another fluid 
widely distributed throughout the body. This is the 
lymph, a liquid closely resembling in composition the 
blood jdasma, and containing rounded corpuscles similai' 
in appearance to the white globules of the blood, which 
are called "lymph globules." The lymph represents 
some of the ingredients of the blood which have traversed 
the walls of the blood-vessels and some of the products of 
disintegration, which, after renovation in the lymphatic 
system, enter the blood and are again serviceable in the 

1 UtIi^ for a long time In an impure atmosphere impoTerlshes the blood. 
Sometimes poor blood, as seen escaping from an injared vessel, is of a pale 
yeUow RoloT ; not only are Uie red globules deficient In oxygen, but tbeir 
number is materially decreased. 
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economy. The thin, delicate vessels in which the lymph 
currents move are the lymphatict.^ These vessels (so fine 
that they cannot be readUy seen until injected with quiek- 
ailver) begin as networks, or as tubes with free blind 



Lfmpbatlc vesKl* of a papUU of the palm of ths haod, greally magnlfled. 

extremities, in the interspaces of the connective tissue, or 
of the capillary blood-vessels.^ They are most abundant 
ill oi^ans well supplied with blood-vessels, such as the 

I AbonttheyearUWOthetboracic ductwasdiscovered. In 1622Uie1actesl8, 
but antil 1649 they were supposed to empty into the liver; In that year (1649) 
the receptacle for cbyle was discovered, and the (act that chyle was carried Into 
it, and from thence into the venous system. It was not ubtU 1600 that the 
other absorbent vessels, i.e., lympbatics, were discovered, Srst In the liver, 
and then in the other parts of the body. 

1 It is now supposed that certidn serous cavities, such as the pleural and 
peritoneai. which were formerly considered as claaei cavities, communicate by 
small openings with the lymphatics. 
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glandular organs, the mucous membrane, and the skin, — 
particularly that of the soles of the feet and the palms of 
the hands, — and are absent in the non-Tascular tissues.^ 

250. The lymphatic capillaries, after leaving the vari- 
ous tissues, convei^, the tubes becoming larger as they 
approach the heart. Those &om the right side of the 
head and neck, and the right upper 

extremity, form the right lymphatic 
duct, which opens into the venous 
system at the junction of the right 
subclavian vein with the right inter- 
nal jugular vein. The lymphatics of 
the lower extremities enter the abdom- 
. inal cavity, and with the abdominal 
lymphatics (including the lacteals, 
with their contents the chyle), form 
the commencement of the thoracic 
duct. At the base of the neck, 
before this duct empties into the left 
subclavian vein, at its junction with 
the left internal jugular, it is joined 
by the lymphatics from the left side 
of the head and neck, and the left 
upper extremity. Thus the lymph is 
mingled with the venous blood before 
its arrival at the right side of the 
heart.' 

Fig. ss. 

251. In the course of the lym- 8u«rflj;tai^mpii«u«ortt. 

' buid and fontm. — u, 

phatics everywhere in the body are lymphauo giud. 

1 Tliosa lusUnceB related of blood-poisoDlag, I^ mete contact ot poisonoDs 
maiteTlBl with the tender parts ot the skin or macous membraue, are probably 
due to ibe atiaorpUon ot the pobon by the lymphaUcs. 

' AcootdlDg to Dalton, about six pounds ol lymph (i.e, iacluding chyle) Is 
poured lato the blood every 24 hoiira. 
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numerous glands, called lymphatic glands.^ Their func- 
tion^ it is supposed, ia a tenovating or elaborating one. 
In them the lymph globules are believed chiefly to origi- 
nate. Certain it is, that when in large mtmbert they are 

Ln U ■ - - - - - Lx> I. 

KIJ - ■ - TD 

*S^ LBV 



Lth R, lymphatice of rigfat aide of head and neck ; Ltx L, lympluUcs of kft 
■Ide ol btt.i Hud neck: OIJ, right InUsronl Jugular ysln; RSV, rlgbt anb- 
ilBitanveln; L8V, left anbclavfMi vein ; TD, thoracic duct; RC, reoepUcle 
of Ibe cbyle ; Lac, iBcleala ; Lta L Ex, lympliatlci of lower «tremlllei. 

I About TOO. These glands ate not intiequentlj enlai^ed; for insuuice, 
upon the head, ot in the neck, from some initatton of the skin, ttora a sore 
throat, etc., and can then be readily felt. 
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hardened or otherwise altered, health fails, and the person 
gi-ows thin, though the food may be suitable in quality 
and abundant in quantity.^ 

252. Intimately connected mth the circulation of blood 
and the conveyance of lymph are the operations of secre- 
tion, transudation, and absorption, which form a large part 
of the processes of nutrition. Nutritive fluids and gases 
enter the blood, and by exosmosis and endosmosis, and by 
re-absorption, produce the secretions of the various organs, 
and the materials of the tissues. Tlie " natural constitu- 
tion of the parts, though constantly changing, is maintained 
iu its normal condition, through the movement and reno- 
vation of the circulating fluids." 



QUESTIONS. 

1. State what ia meant by the circulation, and what is ita object. 

2. What are the organs of circulation ? 

8. What is the chief organ, and where ia it situat«d? 

4. Name and describe in what the heart is enveloped, aad its office. 

5. With what ia the inferior of the heart lined? 

6. What are the diviaious of the heart, their location and object? 

7. How does the blood pass from the auricles to the Tcntricles? 

8. What keeps it from returning from the ventricles to the auricles? 

9. What other valves are there in the circulation, and where? 

10. By which side and parts of the heart ia pure blood transmitted? 

11. Which cavities of the heart are strongest? 

15. Describe the circulation of the blood. 

13. Does the heart, like other muscles, have rest? 

14. What is the use of the stethoscope? 

16. How are the movements of the heart effected? How affected? 

1 The apleen, thyiuDB glnnd (a gl^id [oimd In children upon the front of 
the neck), and otlier ductless glands, in connection with the blood-vegaelB, 
elaborate In a similar manner forinaUve constituents of the blood. When 
these glands are diseased, the blood is likelj' to be mora on less white and 
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IS. What con yon say as to ite vitality? 

17. Describe the arteries and their function. 

18. How is the intermittent motion of the blood stopped, and whet^ 

and why? 
Ifl. What is the pulse and its rate? 

20. What is tJie aphymograph ? 

21. What causes blushing and pallor? Apoplexy? 
33. Describe the capillaries. 

33. How are the nails, cartilage, etc., nouriBhedf 

34. Describe the veins. 

25. By what is the circulation aided ? 

26. What of the rapidity of the circulation? 

27. Does the blood flow to or from the heart in the arteries? In the 

veins? 

28. Whei'o then would you compress a bleeding artery to stop its flow ? 

Where a Tern? 

29. What facts show the importance of blood? 

30. Of what is blood composed? 

31. How does it appear under the microscope? 

32. What is the function of the red corpuscles ? 

83. What is the coagulation of the blood, and to what is it due, and 

of what use is it? 

34. When does blood clot in the blood-vessels? 

85. What is paralysis ? A bruise? A hemorrhage? 

36. What proportion in weight of the body is blood? 

37. What effect has tlie quality of the biood upon the general health? 

38. Describe lymph and the lymphatics. 

39. Where do they begin, and where are they most abundant? 

40. Where do they empty? 

41. What are the lymphatic glands? 

42. What processes of nutrition are intimately connected with the 

. circulation of blood and lymph? 
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THE CIRCtTLATION. 

f Structure. 
How enclosed. 
How lined. 
Tavitifts 5 Aurielea, right and left 
Uayities | Ventriclea, right and left 
MovementB. 
Sounds. 

r ArteneB 1 structure and functions. 
Blood-vessela . • < Capillaries J- Rapidity and force of 
[veins J circulation in. 

CompositioD. 

Varieties. 

Coi^ulation. 

Quantity. 

Quality. 



1. Conveyed, in lymphatics, — Lymph canals and lacteals. 

2. Elaborated in lymphatic glands, — Number and location. 

3. Composition and function. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

EESPIRATION.-ANIMAXi HEAT. 

253. Blood, to nourish the tissues effectually, must con- 
tain oxygen. This is supplied by the atmosphere and by 
various foods, the largest amount being furnished by the 
air which we breathe. Simultaneously with the absorption 
of oxygen, the blood parts with its carbonic acid, and 
becomes pure. This process is effected hy respiration or 
hreaihing. The orgam of respiration comprise the lungs 
and the air passages leading to them. The lungi are two 
in number, and are located in the thoracic cavity, one 
on each side of the median line, and separated from each 
other by the heart and its great blood-vessels, and by the 
larger air-tubes. (Fig. 14.) Each lung is cone-like in 
shape, and extends upwards to th6 lower border of the neck. 
Its broadened lower surface is concave in form, and rests 
upon the upper convex surface of the diaphragm. The 
remaining surfaces of the lungs are convex in form, and 
fit into the concave interior of the chest walls. 

254. Free movement» of the lungs are absoltUelt/ neces- 
sary for the full performance of their functions, and are 
beautifully provided for by their structure and coverings, 
and by the arrangement and mobility of the chest walls. 
Covering each lung, except where the large blood-vessels 
and air-tubes enter, is a strong but delicately constructed, 
closed sac, similar to the pericardium, known as the plevr 
ral sac. These sacs are together known as the pleura, and 
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the space enclosed by each as the pleural cavity.^ One 
wall of each sac is closely adherent to the lung, and the 
other to the concave inner wall of the chest. (Fig. 64.) 
The lining, or inner surface of each sac secretes in health 
just enough lubricating fluid to allow the inner surfaces 
of the walls of the sac to glide readily upon each other in 
the process of breathing.* 

255. The lung substance, like a sponge, is elastic, astd 
filed with enclogurea oontaininff air. If a piece of the 
healthy lung of an ox or sheep be pressed between the 
fingers, it yields a peculiar crackling, which is due to 
the partial dislodgement of air. If the piece be tightly 
squeezed, or even bruised between heavy rollers, sufficient 
air will still be remaining in it to cause it to float in water. 
In fact, the lungs are the only oi^ns in the body that will 
float. 

256. The air pagsages not only afford transit for the 
air, but they serve also to warm, cleanse, and moisten it 
on itfi passage to the lungs. They are the interior of the 
nose, the mouth, pharynx, larynx, windpipe or trachea, 
and the bronchial tubes. 

257. Though air enters the mouth to a greater or less 
extent, the nostrils are the proper channels of respiration. 
The nose is especially fitted to warm, cleanse, and moisten 
the inhaled air. It is lined by mucous membrane, and 
is divided by a middle wall of cartUf^e and bone into sep- 
arate nostrils, in each of which are three thin, projecting 
plates of bone, one above another. These curve down- 

I The word fdevra la derived from the Greek, and meana "rib" or "side." 
^ When the gUdlag motions are hindered 1jy tbe more or less intimate adhe- 
sion of tbe secreting surtacaa of a pleural sac, ai in pleurisy, anything more 
than the quietest breatiilng is att«udad with acnte pain. 
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wards, and are covered by mucoiia membrane.^ The air, 
therefore, in its passage through the nostrils, comes by a 
circuitous route into contact with a large extent of moist 
and warm mucous membrane. The membrane is kept 
moist by the Becretions of its mucous glands, and warm by 
being richly supplied with blood." In addition to these 
arrangements for warming the air, retarding its pass^e, 
and ridding it of dust, there are hairs just within the 
nostrils, and ciliated cells upon a portion of the sui^ 
face of the mucous membrane of the nose. Similar cells 
are also found upon the posterior sur- 
face of the soft palate, in the windpipe, 
and other portions of the air passages. 
They are called ciliated because from 
them project ciliae, or hair-like, micro- 
scopical processes or filaments. These 
processes are constantly vibrating, but 
P ^ with greater force, in opposition to the 

Diiigram ot B TwucRi entering current of air, or from within 
mooons merobmie.-], outward, their United movement some- 
a, diine; 3, nuclei ; *i what resembling that of a miniature 

uev cells; &, iHkHmeat ^ "*« 

m^brue ; 0, fibniu field of whcat wheu moved by the wind. 
The natural effect of such a moist and 
beautifully contrived organism, opposing itself to the en- 
tering air current, is to catch from it foreign particles 
which may be intermingled with it, and gradually carry 
them, by an unceasing counter movement, out of the air 



258. On the other hand, when we breathe through the 
mouth, foreign particles are forced into the throat and 

' These bones are known as the "turbinated" bones, from theti fancied 
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lungs, and act as irritants, the mouth and throat become 
dry, and sufficient time is not taken for the mastication of 
food, 80 imperative is the necessity for breathing.^ In the 
habitual mouth breather, the nasal mucous membrane, being 
insufficiently used, dries and shrinks, causing discomfort. 
The efforts that are necessary to breathe with comfort after 
a while result in more or less lasting unpleasant expres- 
sions of the face ; ^ the mucous membrane is liable to become 
more or less inflamed, and thus to obstruct the nasal pas- 
sives; hearing is interfered with by partial or entire closure 
of the Eustachian tubes, whose function it is to convey air 
to the organs of hearing ; the voice loses its resonance, and 
the lungs are imperfectly developed. Sometimes the ton- 
sils, or almond-shaped glands, located one on each side of 
the throat, enlarge, and obstruct the free movement of air 
through the nasal cavities and Eustachian tubes. (Fig. S3.) 

1 Healthy babies breatbe, tor tbe larger part of the time, through the nose, 
with tba mouth shot ; and, if a baby is in the habit of breatbing with Hie month 
open, there ia reasoa to suspect the presence of enlarged tonsils, or some dis- 
ease of the nostrils. A Scotch phyBiciau, fully appreciatii^ the importance of 
proper breathing, luis wiitien a valoable medical paper, entitled " Shnt your 
mouth and save your lite." We are told that some Indian tribes nnderataad 
the importance of breathing through the nose, and that the squaw, before retir- 
ing for the night, sees that tbe month of her babe U shnt. Some of the moat 
careful trainers of pedestrians insist that walking and numing sbonld be, as 
far as possible, with tbe month closed. 

3 " Air inspired through the nose passes throngh a, refining process, wilich 
prepares it for the lungs very much as mastication prepares food lor the stom- 
ach. If food is improperly masticated, the stomach snSers. It air is improp- 
erly refined, the idr passages suffer. Thenoieand not the moutft was designed 
as the gateway to the Inngs. . . . The mouth may he closed on going to sleep, 
opened wldle sleeping, and when conscioainess arrives, Is closed again, and so 
many are ignorant of Ihe tact that they ever breathe through the mouth. It 
these people are questioned closely, the fact will be elicited that the month and 
throatarealwaysdry in the mornings, and that it may be several hours before 
this condition wears away. . . . When dryness of the throat ia caused by 
sleeping with the month open, it the nasal passages are found to be sufQcieptly 
large t« supply the lungs wilb air, Uie mouth should be Itept closed by wearing 
aslcoll-cap with strings or straps fastened to its sides, which, bung tied or 
buckled under the chin, bold the Jaws together.'' — Thomas B. Fekhch, M.D. 
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If, as ie Bometimes the case witli babies and young chil- 
dren, whose bones are deficient in mineral ingredients, 
the trouble is long continued, there results, &om the re- 
peated violent efforts in breathing made necessary, a more 
or less permanent sinking in of Uie lateral chest walls, thus 
causing an unnatur^ protrusion in front. This condition 
is popularly known as the " pigeon breast." 

259. The pharynx (before described in connection with 
the alimentary canal) is a passage for air as well as food, 
though the organs of respiration are sometimes said to 
begin with the larynx, or voice box. This latter oi^n is 
located in front of and adjoining the upper end of the 
oesopbt^B. (Fig. 33.) It is composed of several carti- 
lages controlled by muscles, and is so arranged as to form 
a kind of box. About the middle of it is a dilatable open- 
ing called the glottis, through which respiration is per- 
formed, and by means of which articulate sounds are 
produced. 

260. The trachea is a membranous and somewhat elas- 
tic tube, about an inch in diameter, and four and a half 
inches in length, which extends downwards from the lar- 
ynx. About opposite the middle of the third dorsal ver- 
tebra it divides into smaller tubes, called the right and 
left bronchial tvhei, which enter the lungs. These in turn 
divide and subdivide like the branches and twigs of a tree, 
becoming smaller and smaller, until they finally end in 
" lobules," i.e., oval sacs or bags. 

The walls of the trachea are held apart by a series of 
imbedded cartilages, called rings, placed at nearly equal 
distances from each other. These rings are also found in 
the larger bronchial tubes. They are not complete rings, 
howeverj for they do not meet posteriorly, an arrange- 
ment which gives them elasticity and pliancy, and allows 
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the oesophagus to expand readily in swallowing. These 
rings prevent the collapse of the walla of the trachea and 
bi-onchial tubes in respiration. 



261. The smallest air-tubes, or bronchioles, have deli- 
cate, elastic, membraneous walls, without cartilages. The 
lobvlet in which they end are divided into secondary 
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compartments by thin partitions projecting from their 
inner surfaces. Each compartment or pulmonary vesi- 
cle, as it is technically called, is 
only about one seventy-fifth of an 
inch in diameter, and its walls are 
very thin, elastic, and distensible. 



ITltimala brODcblKl Iab«ii tad Ihelr lobnlea. Lobules told open. 

Covering the lobules, and dipping down between the 
adjoining walls of the air vesicles, is the network of capil- 
lary blood-vessels referred to in the last chapter. The 
convoluted arrangement of the walls of the lobules affords 
an extensive surface of very delicate membrane for the 
aeration of blood, — a surface much greater than that of the 
entire exterior of the body.^ 

262. The process of respiration consists of inspiration, 
or breathing in, and expiration, or breathing out. In in- 
spiration the glottis is more or less widely opened, the 
chest walls are drawn outward and upward by muscles 
overlying the chest, and by muscular fibres between the 

' It is eBtimated that the extent of Barface of all tba vesicles la aboiit 1400 
■qnare feet, and that " In llie coiuse of twenty-tour hours abont 20,000 litres 
(35,000 piots) of Mood traverse the capillaries, the blood corpuscles passing In 
single Sle, and being exposed to air on both surfaces." 
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ribs,' and the diaphragm is caused to descend by the 
contraction o£ its muscles. The thorax is thus dilated, 
and, in consequence, the elastic air vesicles are filled with 
air forcibly sucked in, as it were, somewhat as air is drawn 
into a syringe. The normal enlargement of the thorax is 
in three directions ; viz., vertical, from side to side, and 
from before backward. The first — that due to the descent 



Diagram, LungalnliinilrBllon and expiration. —1| I^KbcodI 
2, lungs eipslided la iitaplrBlloii ; T, InclieB; CW, cfaea 
BuUtADce; PI£, pleural «cb (the walls separaled) ; D, tfa< 



cODtnwted In eipiistton, 

-■— -■ walls; L, ihe Inng 

diapbngm. 



of the diaphragm — is the greatest, and is especially marked 
in young cluldren. The enlargements from side to side, 
and from before backward, are most marked in the lower 
part of the chest of the adult male, and in the upper part of 
the chest of the adult female. These methods of enlarge- 
ment constitute what are called " types of respiration." ^ 

' Tbera are two sets of muscles between the nbs ; viz., the Internal and 
exteroftl intercoBCal moBclea. The first, b; contraction, assist in polling the riba 
down ; the second serve to pull them np. 

* Tba verUcal breathiag, In which tbe diaphragm descends, and the abdom- 
inal walla and contents are pushed forward, la the abdominal type. The side- 
to.sldc vnlargemont is the inferior coilul, and the from-before-backward en- 
largement Is the superior coetal or pectoral type. 

1 ^.ooslc 
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263. Expiration immediately follows inspiration, is r 
passive movement, and consists in the gentle expulsion of 
the air outward through the air passages by the elastic 
recoil of the respiratory apparatus.^ After each expira 
tion there is a short period of rest." When more thar 
ordinary respiratory efforts are necessary, as in oratory, 
singing, blowing upon wind instruments, etc., increased 
expiratory force is created, and the elastic recoil is aided 
by the powerful contractions of large abdominal muscles, 
which, pulling down the riba and pressing upon the con- 
tents of the abdomen, forcibly push up the diaphragm, 
and thus squeeze oat the air &om the lungs. Correspond- 
ing inspiratory power restdts from a forcible contraction 
of the diaphr^^ and of t^ respiratory muscles of the 
chest-' 

264. In children, especially under three years of age, 
breathing is effected mainly by the contractions and relax- 
ations of the diaphrE^m.* As the person grows older and 

1 By plAclug the ear over a healthy long, we can beti the strong movemetit 
of the air M It enteni the cheat. Expired, It gives a low-pitched sound, m of 
a very gentle wind. Yariatlons In the pitch, Tolome, and quality of these 
respiratory Boonds or '* marmnrB " enable tiie physldan to detect diseases or 
disturbances. 

3 According to Dr. Bordon Sanderson, the relatlTe doraUoDS ot the periods 
of tntpiratlon, expiration, and repote ate to each other as 1:2:9, the duration 
of the whole reepiratory act being represented by IB. 

» In violent Inspiratory efForls, following severe physical eiercise, or when 
the action ot the Inngs is mucb impeded by disease, nearly all the muscles of 
the body may assist the respiratory muscles proper, by fixing vuions parts 
of the body so ttiat the respiratory muscles may have the best opportunities 
for work. 

* The action of the dlaphiagni in respiration Is well itlustratad with an open 
bell Jar, whose lower and larger opening Is tightly corered by thin rubber. 
Place a snagly-fltting cork in the neck of the Jar, and through It put a glass 
tube, one end projecting above the opening of the neck, and the other end with 
a thin rubber bag or ponch firmly secnred to It, nearly midway into the body 
of the jar. By pnUlng the rublier covering of the Jar downwards, ait will 
ent«r the tube at its upper end, and distend the bag, as In inspiration. When 
let go, air will be forced otit, as in expiraHon. 
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the muBclee become larger and stronger, the from-Bide-to- 
Bide and from-before-backward types of breathing become 
in the lower or upper part of the chest more marked. 
But at all periods of life, the free action of the diaphragm 
is especially necessary. Though mainly composed of invol- 
untary muscular fibres, the diaphragm is, to a certain 
extent, under the control of the will, and its strength, like 
that of the other respiratory muscles, can be increased by 
proper exercise, such as siu^g, reading aloud, oratory, 
etc.^ Hiccoughing, sobbing, and laughter are occasioned 
by the spasmodic action of the respiratory muscles, espe- 
cially of the diaphn^m. Laughter, crying, and sobbing, 
though generally under the control of the will, may become 
violent and uncontrollable, as is sometimes witnessed in 
the anger or sorrow of children.' 

265. The movements of respiration are for the most 
part involuntary. From birth until death, asleep and 
awake, breathing, like the circulation, goes on involunta- 
rily. There should be in adults one act of respiration to 
every four or five beats of the heart, and, in children, one 
to every three or three and one-half beats. But one can 
increase somewhat the rapidity of the respiratory move- 
ment up to his limit by various forms of exercise. With 
such increase, the heart's movements must proportionately 
increase, or exhaustion and suffering ensue from " short- 
ness of breath." On the other hand, if the heart beats 

1 I^iysicituia frequently meet with persona, especially those of sedentary 
occapaUona, whose breathing is shallow, the aiiveells of the longs expanding 
but Tery little. Oftentimes by proper exercise of the muscles of the cbeat and 
diaphragm (f.e., by sa-called loug gymnaxdcs), the respiratory power can be 
increased to a marked extent, and incipient diseaae of tbe longs warded off. 

' It BomeUmes happens that persons having the charge of children are very 
severe npon them for peiaUting In gobbing, when It is utterly out of their 
power to deslBt. Fortunately, in general, nature teaches parents to avoid Uiia 
blnnder. 
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rapidly from severe exercise, and the movemeTits of the 
lungs do not proportionately increase, either on account 
of disease or restraint by tight clothing, the individual 
suffers in like manner, and is "out of breath." 

266. Soon after birth the number of respirations is 
about forty-five per minute ; at five years, twenty-six ; 
from twenty to twenty-five years, nineteen ; about the 
thirtieth year, sixteen ; and from thirty to fifty, eighteen. 
The above is the average rate, but it is naturally more 
rapid where there is small lung capacity, or when breath- 
ing rarefied air at great heights, or when taking exercise, 
walking, singiug, etc. Of course, therefore, where the con- 
trary to these conditions exists, the rapidity is decreased.' 
Few persons can, without great effort, suspend respiration 
for more than thirty or forty seconds at any one time. 
The desire for breath soon becomes imperative, owing to 
the eirciJation of blood of rapidly-increasing impurity, 
especially in the lungs and brain. By breathing forcibly 
for a few times, then taking a forced inspiration, respiiB- 
tion may be suspended for a minute, or even longer, thus 
enabling one to pass quickly through a cloud of dust, 
smoke, or other injurious matters in the atmosphere, or 
to remain for a short time under water.^ 

267< The quantity of air breathed varies. In ordinary 
breathing, during each act of respiration an average of 
twenty cubic inches of air, or about two-thirds of a pint, 
are inhaled and exhaled. This is called the tidal air, 
because it is the ordinary amount which ebbs and flows 

1 In fact, the rate of breathing vaties, and baa been found to be as low as 
9, and as high as 40 per minnte, In different persons, when seated, and, as lai 
as possible, under tho aame conditions. 

' This ahility to hold the breath can be increased b; systematic practice, as 
In the case of the "wateivkings and queens,'' who saw, write, and eat nnder 
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in breathing. It is said not to penetrate, by the ordinary 
movements of inspiration, farther than the large bron- 
chial tubes. Bat by the process known as gaseous dif- 
fusion, the heavier carbonic acid in the air-cells and the 
vivifying and lighter oxygen in the bronchial tubes are 
mutually intermingled. But this intermixture of gases in 
ordinary breathing only partially renovates the air in the 
various parts of the lungs. It is estimated that from eight 
to ten respirations are necessary to change the whole quan- 
tity of air in the chest cavity. From what has been said 
it will be understood that in quiet, ordinary breathing 
about six quarts of air pass into and out of the lungs 
every minute, or about ninety gallons per hour, or sixty 
barrels per day. Large as this amount is, it is not suffi- 
cient for healthy persons during active exercise, or for 
any one, if the atmosphere be vitiated by impurities. Con- 
tiimed ordinary (or tidal air) breathing, such as is common 
among persons engaged in sedentary occupations, is insuffi- 
eierU for tJu healthy development of the lungs. For this 
reason, among others, systematic exercise in the open air is 
important. Were it not for the more profound inspiration 
and expiration which usually occurs at about every fifth 
or sixth act of respiration, whereby an increased amount 
of air is carried into and out of the lungs, such persons 
would suffer more than they do from the excess of carbonic 
acid not eliminated.^ 

268. It haa been already stated that a healthy lung 
contains air which cannot be expelled. This is called 
residual air. The air which remains in the lungs after an 
ordinary expiration, but which may be expelled by a forced 

1 It is well known U> physicians that persona with " shallow respiratioiis," 
^tbei becaiue ol sedentary occnpations, at from habit, or tight clothes, are 
most likely to snffer from cotuomption and other lung diseases, especially U 
the air breathed Is impuie. 
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expiration, is termed reserve air. By a forcible inspi- 
ration after an ordinary inspiration, an average of about 
120 cubic inches of air may be inhaled. This is known 
as complemental air. The extreme breathing capacity, or 
vit(U capacity, as it has been called, is equal to the vol- 
ume of air which can be expelled from the lungs by a 
forcible expiration following a deep and forcible inspira- 
tiou. It may be determined by an instrument known as 



Complemeutal air . . . . 100 to 120 cubic Inches. 

Tldalali 20to M « 

Reserve air 70 to 100 " " 

Beddu&lmlr 76 to 100 " " 



If the above diagram represent the greatest amount of tit that can be 
loBI^red, theo the different divisions will approziiuatelf lepreaaat the comple- 
mental, tidal, reserve, and residual air. 



the spirometer,* and is found to be, in a person of aver- 
age stature (5 ft. 8 in.) about 280 cubic inches ; but the 
vital capacity is no evidence of itself of vitality or endur- 
ance, or so-called "wind," for it bears a definite relation 
to stature, without being affected in a marked degree 
by weight or the circumference of the chest." * It is 
diminished by severe thoracic and abdominal diseases; 

1 Gommoii]7called"liuig-teeter." 

^ It has been shown by Hutchinson of Enijand, who has made the most 
numerous InvesUgations in this direction, and who ma^esthe ahove statement, 
that for every inch in height between five and six feet, the vital capacity is 
IncreaaeJ ei^t inches. It increases up to the age of thirt^-flve, and then 
diminishes. 
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but the vitality of an individual depends more upon the 
condition of the heart than upon the expansive capacity 
of the lungs. 

269. The changea that take place in the air duriny 
respiration are as follows: Impired air is robbed of a 
large part of its oxygen, -which is appropriated by the 
blood between the adjacent walls of the air vesicles. At 
the same time the air acquires various matters, the results 
of tissue changes, which have been brought to the air-cells 
by the circulation. Hence, expired air is charged with 
noxious materials, and will not support combustion or 
maintain life. Animals and human beii^ obliged to 
breathe it exclusively soon die. It contains carbonic 
acid ^ in excess, and small quautities of various excretory 
products similar to those excreted by the skin and kid- 
neys;^ also, an animal matter which is offensive and very 
prone to putrefy. It differs also from inspired air in that 
its temperature, especially in slow and tranquil breathing, 
is raised to nearly that of the blood, and because it con- 
tains an excess of watery vapor.* This vapor is especially 
noticeable when the breath is exhaled upon a mirror or 
window pane, or when it condenses in winter, as it issues 
from the mouth and nostrils.* Carbonic acid gas is heav- 
ier than air, and is very poisonous to breathe. It consti- 
tutes about one twenty-fifth of the air that passes out of 

I The amount of carbonio acid exhaled per day by a healthy adalt Is esti- 
mated at about 32,000 coble iDohes, while the amount ot oxygen couBomed pei 
day is eetimated^t aboat 40,000 cable Inches. 

1 " Chloride of sodinm, uric acid, and urates of soda and ammonia. It alao 
Bometimea contains carbonate and bydtocblorate of ammonia, and caibnretted 
bydrogen and various odorous substances from tbe food and drink consumed." 

' Tlie air exiialed per day contains an average amount of nine or ten onnces 
ot water, but the amount varies with the temperature ol the atmosphere. 

* In cases ot suspected death, the condensatloa ot tbe water; vapor of the 
breath upon the glass of a watch or a hand-mirror ia an Important evidence 
that lite ii still present In the body. 
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the lungs, and tends to make the atmosphere impure. 
The amount of carbonic acid expelled is increased by 
exercise, and during and after » hearty meal. It is 
greatest in winter and damp weather, and is especially 
abundant in the early morning, and is least at mid- 
night.' (a.) 

270. There are also changes in the blood during respira- 
tion. The ancients believed that the function of the air 
80 regularly introduced into the lungs was to cool the 
blood. The chemiBt Lavoisier first ascertained that in- 
haled air was rich in oxygen, and exhaled air in carbonic 
acid. Phy Biologists, after prolonged and difficult investi- 
gations, found, first, that associated with these changes in 
the air was the striking change in the color of the blood 
from blue in the pulmonary veins to scarlet in the capil- 
laries of the lunge. Second, tliat this change vraa due to 
the inhaled oxygen. If the breathing is seriously ob- 
structed, the lips and face turn a purplish blue. If the 
obstruction is removed, the blood resumes its br^ht color, 
and the parts renew their functions. If the obstruction 
is not removed, the change in color is noticeable in other 
parts of the body, impure blood is circulated through the 
brain, and the individual becomes drowsy and unconscious, 
and death ensues. There is constantly going on in the 
blood a double change, — a loss of oxygen, and a gain of 
carbonic acid in the tissues ; and a loss of carbonic acid, 
and a gain of oxygen in the lungs. 

' The pceaence ot carbonic acid in the breath may be Illustrated by the fol- 
lowing experiment, which ia all the oiore striking it tried after one has talked 
or anng awhile, or after a heart; meal. First, the gas, being acid, will change 
the bitte color ot a solution ot litmus to a red, wlien the breath is gently 
blown into the solution throu^ a glass tube for a variable length ot time- 
Second, that the eiplced air contaiuB carbonic acid will be ahown by chan|^ng 
clear lime-water, in the same mauuer as above, to a cloudy white liquid, due 
to the carbonate of lime formed. 
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The urgent appeal of the lungs for pure air, when the 
breathing has been carried on in an impure atmosphere, or 
where the lungs are in a diseased oi abnormal condition, 
is like the appetite for food on the part of the digestive 
organs. The cry or^nates in the tissues, which demand, 
in the one case the food, and in the other the oxygen, which 
are necessary to life. Carbonic acid is not only discharged 
by the tungs, but also by the kidneys and skin. In fact, 
as we have seen, the skin is an accessory organ of respira- 
tion, taking in oxygen, as well as giving out carbonic acid. 
In some ot the lower forms of animal life the skin is the 
active oi^an of respiration. 

271. Animal Heat. It has been already stated that 
the living bodies of all animals have a temperature pecu- 
liar to each species. This is known as the vital or animal 
heat. Where the temperature is generally higher than 
that of the surrounding atmosphere, as in man, quadru- 
peds, and birds, the animals are distinguished as warm- 
blooded animals, while fishes and reptiles are known as 
cold-blooded animals, their temperature varying but little 
from that of the air or water in which they live. It 
was at one time supposed that the sole internal cause of 
this heat was the combustion of carbonaceous material in 
the lungs. At present it is known that " the production of 
heat in living organisms is in proportion to the activity of 
their internal changes. These changes are especially indi- 
cated by the absorption of oxygen and the exhalation of 
carbonic acid." While it is true that the more rapid the 
respiration the higher the temperature, heat production is 
not exclusively connected with respiration, but is essential 
to all the manifestations of animal life. Animal heat 
remains in the body for a variable period after the blood 
has ceased to flow and respiration has stopped and the in- 
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dividnal is sud to be dead. Instances are on record of life 
being restored by the application of heat to the body, both 
externally and internally, and by arousing the circulation 
and the action of the lungs by means of electricity, the 
practice of artificial respiration, and the use of stimulanta.^ 

373. Animal temperature is usually ascertained by 
means of a thermometer made for that purpose.^ When 
in use the bulb of the instrument is generally placed in 
the armpit, or under the tongue, the lips being closed to 
exclude air. The temperature so ascertained is, in man in 
health, 98J° F. to 99° F. A temperature ot 105° generally 
marks a severe attack of some disease ; one above 106° 
indicates great danger, and a " temperature of 110° to 112° 
is very quickly fatal, unless it yields to the application of 
cold." Seldom does the temperature fall below 91.4° F. 
One of 96° indicates great danger, and, to use a medical 
term, is a symptom of commencing " collapse." Below 
92° the probability of recovery is small. 

Though the average normal temperature, as ascertained 
by the thermometer, is about 98J°F., the general tempera- 
ture of the interior of the body is about 100° F. ; but the 
temperature of different parts of the body varies some- 
what. In the skin and lun^, by reason of the contact of 
air and the vaporization of water, the blood is cooled a 
little, and the animal temperature is slightly dimioisbed. 
On the other hand, the temperature is raised in the mus- 
cles and glandular organs, especially during their func- 
tional activity, and, above all, in the liver. 

273. It is also modified, first, by age, being higher in 
the young child than in the adult ; second, by the period 

' See Emergendea, page !SA, 

' Known as > "medical" or " clinics! " thermoraetei, designed especially 
tOT th* nw ol physicians. 
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of the day, rising quickly in the morning, more slowly 
towards night, and being lowest about midnight ; third, by 
food, rising during and after the digestion of a meal, espe- 
cially of warm food. It is increased also by muscular and 
mental exertion, and by surrounding higher temperatures, 
and, of course, is lowered by the opposite conditions. 
Exposure to moisture and a high degree of beat, espe- 
cially if accompanied with exercise, is apt to cause death, 
which is then said to be the result of "sunstroke" or 
"heatetroke." * The old, the feeble, and the inactive are 
most affected by high temperatures, and in them also ani- 
mal heat is maintained at its normal point with the greatest 
difBculty. With them the blood circulates more slowly, 
vital, chemical, and mechanical processes take place less 
rapidly, and heat is generated in smaller amount than in 
robust health. "Thence it is," says Bennett, "that the old 
man seeks the sun, and that we find him in the country 
sitting at his door for hours, basking in the sun, seeking 
from its genial rays the warmth which the organic pro- 
cesses no longer afford, as in former days, the days of his 
youth, and of his oi^anic vigor." 

274. In summer and in hot countries perspiration 
and a decreased amount of clothing moderate the animal 

1 The terms "preternatural combnetibllit; " and " spoatiuieouB combns- 
Cion " have been applied to the rapid deatruction of the baman body by lire, 
which Itas been supposed to have resulted fiom excessive auimal heat. " It is 
significant that DO case of spontaneous combustion has ever happened in an 
animal. Of all the so-called cases in mau, not one lias actnally been seen to 
happen. . . . Such occurrences usually take place In pecsous addicted, duriuK 
their life, Vt habits of intoxlcaUoD. ... It Is rational to conclode, more espe- 
cially as babitnal drunkards are Incapable of exercising care in r^ard to 
sources of danger, that they have tbemselves, in a state of intoxicatlou, set 
fire, in falling, or otberwise, to their olothea or other combustible materials, 
or that Uiey have been reached by £ames, otherwise occasioned by the falling 
of candles, or by the emission of sparks from the Qro." ^ Outlinei of Fhyti' 
ology. Habshall. 
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temperature ; in cold climates and eeasons the heat of the 
body is preserved by extra clothing, and by warming the 
atmosphere with artificial heat, by more exeroise, and an 
increased amount of food. It is the testimony of many 
observant travellers, that the health of persons journeying 
from one climate to another is best preserved when the 
customs of the inhabitants of these climates are followed, 
in regard to food, exercise, and clothing, {a.) 

QUESTIONS. 

1. What 13 the object of respiration, and what are ita oi^ans? 

2. Describe the lunga, and how f I'ee moTements of them are secured. 

3. Name the ^ passages and their four functions. 

i. Describe the nose, and its advantt^es over the mouth as an tur 



5. With what passage do the nasal cavities connect, and what tubee 

and glands are there located? State the object of the tubes. 

6. How may enlarged tonsils cause a child to become pigeon-breasted? 

7. What is situated below the pharynx, and of what air passage is it 

the commencement ? 

8. Describe thelaryux; the trachea; the bronchial tubes; the lobules. 

9. How are the trachea and other air-tubes kept open ? How the 

smaller tubes? 

10. Why do these tut)es terminate in convoluted lobules, and what 

blood-vessels are there placed ? 

11. Of what does the mechanical act of respiration consist ? Describe 

each process. 
13. What may ^d powerful respiratory efiorta? Describe the action 
of the diaphragm. 

13. What connection has the will with respiration? the heart? the 

condition of the blood ? 

14. Explain what is meant by tidal air; by residual ur; by reserve 

Eur; by complemeatal sur; by vital capacity. 

15. What changes take place in the air during respiration? in the 

blood? 

16. Where does the appeal for fresh air originat-e, and how is the 

needed oxygen supplied throi^h the lungs? 
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17. In what other way is oxygen introdaeed mto the system? 

18. Define animal heat. What are its sources, and by what is it 

affected and regulat«d? 

19. What is the average degree of temperature in health, sa ascer- 

tained by the thermometer? 

20. What is the average temperature of the interior of the body? 

21. How can we maintain the normal temperature of our bodies? 
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CHAPTER XIII. 
AIR. — DISINFECTION. — LIGHT. 

27ff. So well is man adapted to the atmogphere, that its 
density cannot be much increased or diminished without 
interference with the circulation, respiration, and other 
vital processes. The thickness of the atmosphere is sup- 
posed to he not less than 45, and not more than 200 miles ; 
and the pressure of this immense mass at the sea level is 
computed to be 15 lbs. upon every square inch of surface. 
Upon the body of a man, therefore, of average size, it is 
more than sixteen tons,^ This pressure, enormous as it 
appears, is of vital importance to the animal economy. At 
great heights, where atmospheric pressure is diminished, 
breathing becomes exceedingly difficult, or impossible. 
Not only does the rarefied air not furnish sufficient oxygen 
to the lungs, but carbonic acid is imperfectly eliminated, 
and owing to the diminished pressure upon the blood-vessels, 
that pressure is overcome by the force of the circulation, 
and bleeding may occur from the nose, mouth, and ears.^ 

276. In deep subterranean and submarine excavations, 
such as mines, tunnels, etc., the atmospheric pressure is 
so increased that the workers in them are often disabled. 
Sometimes in the construction of the piers of such large 
bridges as that over the East River, between New York 
and Brooklyn, it is necessary to sink an immense inverted 

1 The Borface of a niiui'a body of medinm size la about &lteea square feet. 

1 In the reports of the dredging operatioiiB of H.H.S. Challenger, it Is said: 
Fish were broaglit up from great depths distended and deformed, with thMr 
swimming bladders protruding from their mouths, because, on coming to the 
surface, the great pcessnre under whicb ibej were accustomed to Utb wu 
removed. 
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box or " oaisson," in which men work, digging oat the 
earth for the foundations. Aa the earth is excavated, the 
caisson sinks, and the air which it is necessary to pump 
in becomes exceedingly dense, and its pressnre equals the 
pressure of the water without.' Such dense air is as 
injurious as exceedingly rarefied air, producing severe neu- 
ralgic pains, great prostration, hemorrhages, or paralysis.* 
277. Atmoipheric air is a mixture, the essential ingre- 
dients of which are oxygen, nitrogen, carbonic acid, and 
watery vapor. The first two exist in the proportion of one 
part in bulk of oxygen to four parts of nitrogen. The 
amount of carbonic acid is very small at ordinary eleva- 
tions, or about one gallon in every 2500 of air. Its pres- 
ence in the atmosphere is shown by the film of carbonate 
of lime which forms upon lime water when exposed to the 
air. The amount of watery vapor depends largely upon 
the temperature of the air.^ 

1 "Sometimes tn deep mines, and In works conducted under n&ter, aa in 
laying tbe toundations ol Inidges, the presBure of the air is as mnch as sixty 
or seventy pounds avoirdapols on the square inch . . . Great care sliould 
be taken ttiat those who are subjected lo such high pFessure bo not suddenly 
exposed to air at the normal pressure, tor the effect is equivalent tci the ap- 
plication ol a gigantic cupping-glass to tbe whole body." — Human Phytio- 
logy. PowBBB. 

9 " C^ssou disease " has serionsly impaired tbe health ot the cMet engineer 
ot the East River Bridge, and also that of some of tlie workmen. At the St. 
Louis Bridge, when one of the caissons touched a rocky bed, tbe atmospheric 
piesaure was 46 lbs. to the square inch, and by tlie rise ot tbe river it was 
increased to BO ibe. Wlien the pressure was 34 lbs. atvere Bnfterlng began. 
It was found that tbe men coald work only one or two hours at a time. Tbey 
were generally taken sick when coming out of the alr-loch into tbe normal 
atmosphere, seldom in tbe ^r-Iock itself. 

* " It seldom forms more than j^th, or less tlitui ;^th of tbe bulk ot the 
^r." — Chemiitry of Common Life. Johnbtow. 

That water is present in the air Is seen by its condensation In drops npon an 
ice-cold vessel — a pitcher or tumbler of ice-water — in hot weather ; also in 
tbe dew, hoar frost, fog, rain, and snow, and In the effect on certain solid sab- 
stances which have tbe property of combining with water and becoming liquid. 
Such sDbstanoes, of wlilcb calcium chloride Is an example, are said to b« 
deliqveKent. 
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278. In the specimens of air that have been examined 
from time to time in different locatitiea, and at varying 
altitudes, the relative proportions of oxygen and nitrogen 
have been found to vary but little, bnt the amounts of 
carbonic acid and water vary materiallv. Other ingredi- 
ents are occaeionally present in appreciable quantity; viz., 
ozone, ammonia,' nitrous and nitric acids, dust, and gases 
from marshes, factories, chemical works, etc. 

279. Oxygen, as we have seen, is necessary to purify 
the blood and sustain life. Animals usually die when the 
quantity of oxygen in the atmosphere ia reduced from 
three to five per cent. Without it, combustible bodies 
would not burn. Its dilution with nitrogen, which is a 
hannless, inert gas, is in the exact proportion which is best 
required to support life, and that degree of combustion 
which is most useful to the ordinaiy purposes of mankind. 
Any diminution of its normal amount is attended with as 
bad results as is the addition to air of harmful substances. 
On the other hand, were the oxygen in excess, it woiild 
become a very destructive agent, and in proportion to that 
excess. In such cases the tissues of animals would be 
rapidly consumed, together with all bodies having any 
chemical affinity for oxygen, and such as were set on fire 
would burn beyond control. But, as in the case of other 
nutritive substances, we cannot live on oxygen alone. Just 
na we find the most valuable food constituents to become 
'.ess valuable when used alone, so oxygen requires also to 
be diluted with the other ordinary constituents of the air 
to become even respirable. 

280. As the diamond, charcoal, and graphite are dif- 
ferent forms of carbon, so ozone is a form of oxygen, but 
has greater chemical activity as an oxidizing agent ; hence, 

> Ot Ammoiilit there are abont 31 gallons In 10,000,000 gallons of air. 
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it IB a powerful dJBinfectant, aod is recommended for the 
purification of sick rooms.' It exists in very minute quan- 
tity in the air, and thus diffused, is considered a stimulat- 
ing agent in debilitated conditions of the system. It is 
much more abundant in the country than in towns, and 
its quantity is increased just after a thunder storm. Air 
highly charged with ozone is irrespirable, and is capable of 
bleaching and destroying vegetable coloring matters. 

281. It sometimes happens that air is rendered more or 
less injurious by the accumulation of dust and other sus- 
pended matters, or by an undue proportion of one or more 
of its normal constituents, or by the addition to it of poi- 
sonous gases. 

A ray of sunlight in a darkened room, or hi the open 
air, upon a foggy day, reveals in its track myriads of shin- 
ing particles of dust, however clear the atmosphere may 
otherwise seem. From the researches of Tyndall, Pasteur, 
and others, we know that this dust consists, according to 
the place, in varying proportions, of starch granules, 
cotton fibres, spores, seeds, pollen, and cellular tissue, of 
wool, hair, epidermal cells, and other animal substances, 
— sometimes in a state of decay, — of particles of carbona- 
ceous and siliceous or flint-like matters, and of microscopic 
organisms in a living state. 

282. These substances come ^m factory and home 
fires, from the combustion and decay of animal and vege- 
table bodies, from the " wear and tear " of wooden and 
stone pavements, shoe-leather, furniture, carpets, uphol- 
stery, clothing, etc. From hundreds of sources these 
suspended matters arc wafted by the winds, and some 

> The quimtity varies at different times and places, but is said to be, at the 
most, about one volDine in 700,000 ol ait, and is quile conslant In the atmos- 
pliers among pine trees. Ozone passed thioagh a mass of putrUylng material 
will rid It of noxious odors. 
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believe are also carried by flies, mosquitoes, and other 
insects. Thej are found almost everywhere, even pene- 
trating close joints ot carpentry work. When in lai'ge 
quantity in the air, as at times in cities, they are frequently 
irritating to the respiratory organs, especially of feeble 
people. In such cases it is advisable to protect the mouth 
and nostrils by a handkerchief, tippet, or veil, or a piece of 
cotton wool or sponge, or any other object through which 
the air can be breathed, and at the same time the dust be 
prevented from entering the air passages,^ In the same 
way the temperature of very cold air may be mitigated, 
and be more safely breathed. 

283. In addition to the substances already mentioned, 
it is believed by many physicians, that at certain times 
there are wafted through the air peculiar particles called 
" disease germs" which are capable of producing, accord- 
ing to their kind, particular diseases, such as small pox, 
scarlet fever, diphtheria, yellow fever, etc., — each disease 
having ita own peculiar germ, (a.) The "germ theort/" oi 
infection has arisen from observing the manner in which 
the thistle and other plants spring up in various parts of 
the world, in consequence of the wide diffusion of their 
seeds by the winds. (6.) The development of these 
germs is believed to be as rapid as is that of the spores of 
the yeast plant, when for both there are favorable condi- 
tions of warmth and moisture, and the former have a 
feeble human body as a nidus for development, and the 
latter fermenting material. Disease germs may lie dor- 
mant in cold weather, or where their surroum 



' In certain occnpationa, such as stone catting, metal poliahing, knife and 
glass grinding, or In wbit« lead works and other manafactorlea, tlie dust is bo 
plentiful and Irritating at times that " respirators " are wom, consisting ot 
framsworks of wire ganze, made to fasten over the moath and nostrils, and 
containing a piece of sponge, cotton, wool, or other similar Hubstance slightly 
dampened. 
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clean, only to grow and develop in the presence of moist- 
ure and £lth, and be carried long distances in merchandise 
and clothing, especially in woollen materials.' Complete 
isolation and cleanly surroundings of persons with infec- 
tious diseases (i.e., quarantining) will generally prevent 
the spread of infection." 

284. The organic nitrogentnu matter which is thrown off 
from the lungs, mingled with carbonic acid and watery 
vapor, does much towarcb vitiating the atmosphere. Its 
ezact composition has not been ascert^ed. It has a dis- 
agreeable, persistent odor, and is known to be poisonous." 
Combined with the emanations from the skin and other 
impurities, the mixture gives to the atmosphere of a 
crowded room that odor which is so dis^^eable to those 
who enter the room from the outer air, or that close, 
oppressive sensation, perceived so often in the unventilated 
rooms of tenement houses. 

Air containing such ingredients ordinarily acts as a 
subtle poison, undermining the health, and changing the 
character of the blood, especially of those who are obliged 
to spend much of their time in it, and who do not exer- 
cise in the open air. It becomes exceedingly poisonous if 
breathed and rebreathed by a large nnmber of persons in 



only need the proper Hamnmdiiigs tor their development. They ma; be 
conveyed also by milk and watoc. Children and teeble penouB are most 
snsceptible to their Influence. 

^ It is related that In the Scilly Isles, lor ten conseonUve years, there was 
not a death from, and only mild cases If any at all of, measles, scarlet fever, 
or small pox, though such diseasee were very prevalent upon the mainland, 
with which there was little communication. 

* In an expeilmeDt by Dr. Hammond, a mouse confined In an atmosphere 
of carbonic acid gas breathed vlth difficulty. When some of the organic mat- 
ter was removed from the atmosphere, althoogb the air was still loaded with 
carbonic acid, the mouse breathed more freely. 
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close quarters, and the condition produced is known as 
oehlesiB or '•'■ crowd poisoning''' 

The history of the past gives fearful instances of such 
poisoning, but to a greater or less extent it is still to be 
found in many tenement and cheap lodging houses, in the 
holds of some emigrant vessels, in overcrowded schools, 
churches, and theatres, and especially in cheap places of 
amusement, (a.) Formerly, overcrowding with its eon- 
sequent filth was the cause of many deaths from jail, 
ship, or typhus fever ; and it is still the prolific source 
of many subtle diseases, especially in cities and large 
towns. (S.) 

285. The term malaria literally means " bad air," but 
it is commonly applied to impure air which is capable of 
producing intermittent and remittent fevers, and to 
discomfort attended by more or less intermitting fever, 
or to certain forms of nervous disorders. The impurities 
consist of exhalations from vegetable matter in process 
of decay. The malarial poison emanates mainly at night 
from low and swampy regions, when the water in ponds 
and streams is stagnant, or where the vegetation is exposed 
to the heat of the sun.* (a.) 

286. Tlie ga»e» which most often, either alone or in 
combination with suspended matters, make air impure 



' The deep nptuming ol tbe ground, as in the bnllding of large sewers, anil 
dlaplacement of muddy soil to cODatmct railroad beds, has produced malarial 
poison in localities where it had not been hetote. In a malarial region it is 
wise not to venture into the open aii until at least a small amount of food has 
been taken. It is well also to keep in motion when ont of doors. 

Tlie Eucalyptus tree and the sun-flower, on account of the power they pos- 
sess of absorbing moisture by their roots, are valuable in drying the soil, and 
prevenUng malaria. Certain very malarious districts in Italy, near Some, 
have been rendered healthy by the Eucalyptus tree. 
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and dangerous to life, are carbonic aeid, earhonie oxide, 
illuminating gae, gviphuretted hydrogen, and »ewer gaa. 

aS7. Carhonic aeid, or carbonic anhydride, is the most 
constant gaseous impurity in the atmosphere. It is a 
heavy, invisible gas resulting from the combustion of all 
substances containing carbon, from the decay and putre- 
faction of all animal and vegetable substances, and from 
fermentation, and is given off during the respiration of 
animals. In nature it is ordinarily diffused throughout 
the atmosphere, and is absorbed by trees and plants. In 
them the gas is decomposed, the carbon being retained by 
the trees and plants for their growth, while the oxygen is 
returned to the atmosphere. That there is a compensat- 
ing interchange of oxygen and carbonic acid between 
plants and animals is shown in a well-arranged aquarium. 
If the fishes give oflf the necessary amount of carbonic 
acid for the health of the plants, and the plants furnish 
enough oxygen for the fishes, there will be little need of 
frequently changing the water. 

Notwithstanding the diffusive power of gases and the 
absorption of a large part of the carbonic aeid by plants, 
it occasionally accumulates in such quantities in various 
places aa to poison the atmosphere. When the moisture 
in the atmosphere is in excess, as in foggy weather, the 
amount of carbonic acid may increase from a little over 
*three to eight volumes in 10,000, In damp weather, when 
the leaves are wet, its absorption by them is retarded, 
and it accumulates in the air. In manufacturing districts 
the accumulation is very great. When generated in low, 
conAued places, such as cellars, beer vats, cesspools, eaves, 
and mines, it may be retained for a time, partly by its 
weight and partly because it is generated faster than it 
can be diffused in the places in which it is generated, ren- 
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dering the air therein, especially in its lower stratum, dan- 
gerous to hreathe and incapable of supporting combustion. 
The impurity may be tested by the going out of a lighted 
caudle on its introduction into the impure air.' In the 
" Dog's Grotto," near Naples, and in various other places, 
carbonic acid is continually generated. Thus accumu- 
lated, it almost instantly kills animals and plants within 
the reach of its influence, (a.) 

288. The amount of carbonic acid in the atmosphere 
can be quite readily determined, and its presence implies 
the presence also of other impmities. It is said that the 
odor of crowd poison becomes generally perceptible when 
the carbonic acid in the room exceeds six parts in 10,000 
volumes of air. This is the amount mentioned by Dr. 
Parkes, the eminent sanitarian, as the " limit of permis- 
sible impurity," yet a much larger amount is often found 
in the air of houses, schools, etc. But though the odor 
of crowd poison be perceptible, carbonic acid itself has no 
odor. Usually, therefore, its subtle effects are upon us 
before any warning has been given. It accumulates in 
houses not well aired, from illuminating gas, lamps, fur- 
naces, stoves, decaying vegetables and wood, and from our 
own breathing, (a.) The results of breathing it in any 
considerable quantity for a length of time are headache, 
dullness, giddiness, nausea, chilliness, and even uncon- 
sciousness and death. It is estimated that in general one, 
per cent causes distress, four per cent renders air danger- 
ous, wMle ten per cent destroys life. 

' RaceDttf , Id one of oat liirge cities, \a & boose nhicb had been sbnt np tor 
the Bummer, seTeral members of tbe family were taken sich soon siter they 
reacbed borne, and two died. The local health authorities, in the examina- 
tion of the house, found that, in the uurentilated cellar, a candle would not 
burn ..." Choke damp " Is the term given by miners t» tlie carbonic ncid 
geoerated in mines. 
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2SO. A much more poisonous gas than carbouic acid is 
carbonic oxide or carbon protoxide, for it not only robs the 
air of oxygen, but it destroys the blood globules, and its 
evil effects are not readily dissipated by fresh air, as is the 
ease with carbonic acid. It is colorless, has but little, if 
any, odor, and is often found with carbonic acid. It re- 
sults from imperfect combustion, and may pass through 
ill-fitting joints of furnaces and stoves, and, it is said, 
through the cast iron itself when it is very hot. This is 
more likely to happen when the supply of cold air is 
insufficient, or the escape of the products of combustion 
is lai^ely prevented by smoke-pipes that are too small, or 
by the dampers. A stove or furnace should therefore be 
so large that it can warm the room without being itself 
very hot. Smoke-pipes should be large, and without 
dampers. More coal will thus be consumed, but the dan- 
ger will be lessened.' Combined with sulphur compounds 
in the imperfect combustion of coal, carbonic oxide has 
the peculiarly disagreeable odor known as that of "stove 
gas " ; but heing odorless, when not combined, it may 
slowly insinuate itself into a room, and gradually under- 
mine the health ; whereas " stove gas " is irritating to the 
nostrils and throat, causing dryness, constriction, and a 
disagreeable smell and taste.^ 

290. Marsh gas,* so called because in hot weather it 
may be evolved from the putrefaction of vegetable matter 
in the mud at the bottom of stagnant pools, is the same 

' Some one has BiUd, " It needs a pbUosopher to lun a tonuuie properly." 
^ Recently, two Iadi«a having sat In a toom tor an hour or two sewing, be- 
gan to [eel dizzy, and to tremble so peraletenly, that aewlug was dispensed 
with. While wondering wliat it meaut, one became nnconaciouB and the othei 
nearly so. A gentleman entering the room perceived the odor of coal gaa 
which tiad not been noticed by the ladles, and, on examination, found that 
tljs damper in the smoke-pipe had fallen so aa to stop the escape of gas. 
• Now termed methyl hydriie. 
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aa the " fire damp " of the coal mines. It constitutes a 
considerable portion of illuminating gas made by distilling 
coal. It is a compound of carbon and hydrogen, and is 
colorless, explosive, and poisonous. 

291. Illuminating gas, as ordinarily delivered to the 
consumer, is mainly a mixture of mar^h gas (about one- 
third), hydrogen, and carbon protoxide. The very best 
kind of illuminating gas poisons the air into which it may 
escape ; but if the gas has not been thoroughly purified, it 
contains other and much more poisonous ingredients than 
those already named. The old, the very young, and all 
whose sense of smell is not acute, may be gradually poi- 
soned by the slow escape of gas from a leaky gas pipe, with- 
out perceiving the odor of the gas.^ 

392. Sulphuretted hydrogen^ or hydrogen sulphide, is a 
colorless gas, with the odor of putrefying eggs. It is very 
poisonous. When breathed in a pure state, it quickly 
proves fatal, destroying the blood globules, and is still 
dangerous even when diluted with atmospheric air.^ In 
houses and other buildings it emanates from decomposing 
refuse in garbage receptacles, from cesspools and drains, 
and is a component of sewer gas. 

293. Sewer gaB? especially of late years, has been held 
responsible for much of the sickness in houses connected 
with drains and sewers. "Sewer^as poisoning," from 

' "To detect leaks in gas pipes, applynoap suds to tbe suspected leaky joint. 
The formation of bubbles will show an escape. This Is safer than tryiDg the 
joint with a lighted match. If the leak occur in the branch of a bracket or 
chandelier, it is repaired by soldering with plumber's fine solder ; if It be a 
very small one, beat the piece first with a spirit lamp, and fill the aperture 
with cement." — The Sanitarian. 

' filth part in the air ia sufficient to kill a mouse. 

■ Probably a compound ol carbonic acid, nitrogen, anlphntetted hydrogen, 
unmonium sulphide, and other substances, and containing disease germs. 
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defective plumbing of houses and insufficient airing of 
the sewers, undoubtedly exists, but the plumber is fre- 
quently blamed for sickness which is due to other causes. 
Still, odorless and poisonous sewer gas may escape into 
a room without its presence being known, or it may have 
a faint, sickly odor, or an odor like that of sulphuretted 
hydrogen, depending on the constituents of the gas, and 
may lower the vitality, thus making us susceptible to dis- 
ease. Its presence should be excluded by well-ventilated 
sewers, and drains with tight joints ; the pipes, closets, and 
basins should be so placed that, if a leak occurs, it will 
not imperil the health of the inmates of the house.^ 

294. Sometimes the air in houses is " devitalized," or 
robbed of its life-sustaining properties by other means 
than by poisonous gases ; viz., by a mixture with the 
emanations from decaying lumber in cellars, from musty 
clothes stored in closets, from poisonous wall papers (a.), 
or decomposing paste between the layers of wall paper, 
from decomposmg food in pantries, from tobacco smoke, 
etc. (A.) Sometimes houses built upon ground made 
by filling in depressions with dirt, ashes, and decaying 
animal and vegetable matter, as is too often the case, are 
permeated by deleterious gases, which find their way into 
them through cellar walls and floors, especially in winter, 
when the furnace and other fires in the houses create a 

1 A ralrlgerator connected with Uie sewer leads to the tainting of articles 
kept in It. Waste water pipes (lom roofs connecting with the sewei may con- 
vey sewer gas Into the npper paB of tie honse if these pipes open nnder win- 
dows, as is sometimes the case with mansard roots. Occasionally, rats gnaw 
tbrougb lead pipes, and thus sewer gas escapes Into booses; or the roots ot trees 
penetrate faulty joints of drain pipe. Workmen have lost their lives in the 
opening of old cesspools, when the contents were stirred; though, before that 
operation, a candle would burn if lowered in the yat. During and after heavy 
rains, swollen rivers and streams often prevent sewage from escaping into 
tbem, and sewer gas " backs np " into houses, causing discomfort and 
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draught. In Buoh cases the inmates suffer after the man- 
ner of those afflicted with malarial puison,^ 

295. It has been shown by Pettenkofer and others that 
bricks, ordinary mortar, cement, and sandstone are perme- 
able by air and moisture? Moisture also collects upon the 
walls of new houses, or those in damp situations, and is a 
source of disease, (a.) Mr. Chadwiek states that houses 
newly built should not be occupied as dwellings until at 
least nine months after their completion, in order that the 
mortar, cement, etc., may become thoroughly dry. It is 
also a matter of great importance that the ground upon 
which houses are built should be thoroughly drained and 
dry, else the dampness will be promotive of consumption, 
rheumatism, and other severe affections.* Harmful gases 

' AnthorltieB say that new ground should not be bnllt upon until alMr 
thiaa years. 

* " A remarkabla case in a London houae has come to my knowledge, which 
gives a distinct proof ot the mnch greater passage of gas through the walls in 
winter than summer. A small room occasionally used was noticed sometimea 
to have an unbearably bad smell. This was never noticed in summer, nor in 
winter, unless a fire was lighted In the room. The drainage was suspected 
and examined, but was fonnd perfect ; yet here was this eitraonlinarl^ tonl 
air making Its way into the room whenever the interior was warm and the ex- 
terior cold. The caose was a dust bin built againat one of the walls, and the 
filtratioD of ibe air through thu and the house wall into the room." — Air and 
ilarelatiom to life. Habtlbt. 

' Sand absorbs and retains but little water ; but clayey soil, ten to twenty 
'imsa as much as sand ; while rich earth absorbs and retains, It la said, forty 
'■It fifty times as macb. Hard, rocky soils allow hut little water to pass uirongh 
them. An ideal building site is upon the side of a gently sloping hill (with a 
rocky and sandy soil), looking towards tbe souQi, not near a marsh or sluggish 
stream, and with good drinking water, and enough trees to protect it from the 
strong sunlight, and to absorb any excess of moisture there may be in the soil. 
On the other hand, very many trees, by affording loo much shade, make the 
surroundings of a bouse damp, shut oat sun-light, and assist in the production 
ot malaria. It is ot considerable importance that the trees should be of such 
kinds as to afford ample shade, and at the same time have no unpleasant odor. 
The treeswhichbest meet these requirements, and thatare pleasing to the eye, 
are the oak, elm, maple, tulip tree, ash, mulberry, linden, horse chestnut, and 
walnut. 
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also may be conveyed by even the best soil from leaky 
drains, sewers, gas pipes, and other sources of impurities. 
Pettenkofer mentions an instance of the death of one of 
the inmates of a house from iUuminating gas from a leaky 
pipe, which had penetrated through the earth a distance 
of twenty feet into the basement. 

206. Cowper says, " God made the country, and man 
made the town," and undoubtedly the air is very pure 
in those country districts where the inhabitants are not 
crowded together; where there are no factories or nuis- 
ances, no decomposing garbage, or other refuse ; where the 
water supply is abundant, and no stagnant water exists ; 
where the houses are well drained, and so placed that the 
sunlight enters the rooms; and where the dwellings and 
outhouses are at least one hundred feet apart. But where 
these conditions do not exist, the better portions of most 
towns and cities are preferable. Moreover, in the country 
there are not so apt to be health boards and sanitary 
associations to remedy evils.^ 

On the other hand, the numerous overcrowded and 
dirty tenement bousea in the large cities are productive 
of very great mortality, and are often sources of danger to 
the better portions, being the starting-points of infectious 
diseases, low forms of fever, etc. Of late years "model 
tenement houses " have been erected in some of our cities, 
in which overcrowding and nndeanliness are prohibited 
by the owners, (a.) 

297. The various impurities in the air, besides taking 
the place of oxygen, irritate the air passages and lungs, or 

' By Uie enli^teoed and active work ot ancb bodies much good bas been 
done. Byproper drainage of low, swampy, orsnbmergBdlanda, malarial fevers 
have been " crowded out," and tbe soli redeemed for cultivation, or for build- 
ing puiposes. The health tracts and reports published by the above organlza- 
tlona contain mocb valuable informatian. 
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poison the blood directly by being absorbed by the organs 
of respiration. Where there is a moderate amount of im- 
purities, not only is the blood rendered less pure, but the 
health of the tissue through which it passes is lowered, 
all the vital processes are depressed, and the individual 
becomes susceptible to contagion and infection. In a man- 
ner not yet fully comprehended, emanations from oi^anic 
matter in process of putrefaction induce typhoid and typhus 
fevers, constmiiption, and other grave diseases-^ (a.) 

298. Many of the dangers arising from impure air may 
be obviated by suiuUile ventilation and hy purification by 
means of chemicals. 

By suitable ventilation is meant the free admixture of 
outdoor air with that of buildings and apartments, but 
so modified as to temperature and velocity of current, in 
its admission into rooms, that "draughts " are prevented.' 
Suitable ventilation should take place by night as welt as 
by day. The airing of one room by introducing the con- 
fined air from another is not suitable ventilation ; neither 
is it right to exclude from our sleeping-rooms the night 
air, of which so many live in fear. In fact, night air 
generally contains less carbonic acid than day air. (a.} 
But draughts of cold air, either by night or by day, are 
injurious to all, and especially to the feeble, the young, 
and the old. They lower the temperature of the body, 
and induce internal congestions. As some one has said, 
"a cold draught of air cuts like a knife." * 

' It bas been showii that what will poison one pereon may have bnt little 
effect npon another less eusceptlble. There are some people who aaem to 
"catch" everything, while others csJi expose tliemselves to Impure air and 
Boatldn no apparent injury. In cities, uozlona gases from lacloiies, etc., 
sometimes poison snaceptible people, and yet the poison ma; not be detected 
hy the chemist or microscopist. 

' "U cold wind reach you through a hole, go make your will and mind 
your soul."— OW Spantik proverb. 
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299. The velocity of the air current may be somewhat 
diminished, and the air may be warmed in cold weather 
by causing it to pass, before entering rooms, through open- 
ings in the outer and inner sashes of a double window, 
or by bringing it into contact with heated furnaces and 
stoves, through their air-chambers or flues, or by its passage 
through one or more layers of fine wire gauze, woollen, 
cotton, or linen cloth fitted in frames into the windows, 
or arranged as screens before the open windows. In very 
warm weather, the air may be cooled somewhat by sus- 
pending dampened cloths in the rooms, or by causing it 
to pass over ice in the lower apartments of a house, and 
then forcing it by fans or engines into the upper rooms.^ 

300. Appliances for the free passage of air into and out 
of rooms are known as ventilators,^ These differ very 
much in structure and mode of action. The spaces below 
the decks of large ships, for instance, are ventilated by 
means of one or more huge " air shafts," having, at their 
upper extremities, wide-open mouths, so arranged that they 
automatically turn to or from the wind. Where there are 
two, the air enters one and ascends with the heated air 
from the cabins, etc., through the other, or it is forced in 
and out by means of large fans or engines. In a similar 
manner air is forced into tunnels, caissons, etc. In mines, 
ventilation is effected by building fires at the bottom of 
one shaft, thus sucking in the outer air through another 
shaft, and expelling the impure air through the shaft at 
the bottom of which the fire is built." 

1 The tat« President Qarfleld's room was made c«niforbibIe in tbia way 
during hia last illnesa. 

3 The terms itatural and arfiffcial ventilation are often used. The first 
letera to that obtained bj open flre-placea, doors, and nlndowa ; the last, to 
special appliajices. 

" Sometimefi a single partitioned shaft is made to accomplish tlie same re- 
snlt, the fire heii^ bnllt under one of the partitions in the shaft. 
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301. In dwelling-bouses and other buildings, an ont- 
ward draught of air Is created in smoke pipes and chim- 
neys at all times, but especially when fires are burning 
in the grates, stoves, and furnaces. Hence, in very cold 
weather, and if the wind is blowing very hard, suiEcient 
air for ventilating purposes may be " sucked in " through 
air-chambers and flues of furnaces, or by the sides of win- 
dow-sashes J hut, ordinarily, it is necessary to admit air in 
larger quantity, (a.) How to do this without injurious 
draughts is a difficult problem in some instances. It is 
sometimes advised that a room having but one window be 
ventilated by opening the window either at the top or at 
the top and bottom, and by opening a door into a hall or 
pass^eway ; or, if there are two windows, opening one at 
the top and the other at the bottom, while the door may 
or may not be shut. Such ventilation is attended with 
draughts. 

A safer plan is to admit air through wire gauze, cotton 
cloth, etc., as before described, or between the sashes of 
one or more windows, where the sashes meet, by placing 
under the lower ones boards occupying the whole width 
of the sash, and from three to six or more inches wide, 
depending upon the size of the rooms to be ventilated 
and the velocity of the c»u:rent8 of air.^ The air thus 
passing in is not deflected directly downwards upon the 
occupants of the room. A current is created by the im- 
pure air escaping through open fire-places, or openings in 
the chimney.* 

' Adaple and afFectoal arrangement is that of Dr. Keen; viz., fastening 
" with taeka oc loops a piece at paper or cloUi across the lower ten or twelve 
inches of the window-frame, and then raiaing the lower assb more or leas, ao- 
cording to the weather." It will probably oocoi to the reader that the cloth 
80 placed may be suitably ornamented on one or both sides. 

> Fire-placea should not be entirely closed ; neither is it well to have them 
so large and open that a great draught is created, therein drawing the tir 
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302. Aniott'a automatic chimney-place yentilator,^ or 
the revolving metal wheels inserted into window panes 
are simple and effective ventilators. Air may also be ad- 
mitted through small diagonal openings in the window- 
sashes. In factories, institutions, schools, public ve- 
hicles, and other places where the ventilation is to be pro- 
vided for many persons, it should be automatic; for, if 
regulated by the varied judgment of the numerous in- 
mates, it will prove ineffective, (a.) 

303. All houses having furnaces should have roomy 
air-boxes leading from the outdoor air to the air-chambers 
of the furnaces. If possible, the air should be drawn from 
above the street level, in order to be comparatively free 
from dust and other suspended matters.^ 

304. To keep the air in a proper condition, especially 
where rooms are small and there are many inmates, is a 
difficult matter ; for, the smaller the room, and the larger 
the number of inmates, the swifter must be the currents 
of ventilating air, and the greater the danger from draughts. 
Hence, estimates of the necessary amount of air and cubic 
space which each person requires under various circum- 
stances have been made by sanitarians as guides to proper 
ventilation. 

too BtNDglr ont ot the room and too mnch heat up the chimney. Such fire- 
places must needs couBume a larfce quantity of f oel in order to radiate gafS- 
cient beat to be equally diffused Chroiwbout the room. The open fire-place 
Btuve, or " fire on tlie hearth," and the Franklin Htove and its modification, 
with their outer jackets or envelopes, which receive and warm cold air an it 
passes throogb them toto rooms, are preterable to ordinary stoves, which tliiow 
out dry and superheated ^r. 

1 A valve so arranged as to open with upward currents of air into the chim- 
ney, and to close with the downward currents. 

1 It is shameful to have to state that, at the preseut day, bouses are some- 
tlmea built witfiont air-boxes, or with boxes that open into cellars instead ot 
out of doors. Occasionally, foul air is snclied Into apartments from cellars 
through defective air-boi^, thereby causing much sickness. 
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SOS. Dr. ParkeB claims that a complete change of air 
three or four times per hour is all that can generally be 
borne without the senaation of draught. If the cubic 
apace allowed to each person ia less than 300 cubic feet, 
and there is no adequate ventilation, the danger to life is 
great. By most authorities, 600 cubic feet of space are 
considered as ordinarily necessary for each individual in a 
room of ordinary size. If the arrangements for ventilating 
are very poor, from 750 to 1,000 feet are required. In 
hospitals and factories, especially where the sources of 
impurities are many, from 2,000 to 8,000 cubic feet of air 
space are said to be necessary, (a.) 

306. Very often disagreeable odors may be removed 
&om the air of a place, or the poison of gases lessened 
by the admission of an abundance of fresh air, which is 
for superior to smouldering paper, burning coffee, cologne 
water, and other things commonly used as purifiers, but 
which act only as deodorizers, simply replacing one odor 
with another that is stronger. 

It often becomes necessary, for the preservation of health, 
to remove impurities or bad odors in the atmosphere by 
the use of chemicals. These may be either in a solid, 
liquid, or gaseous form, and are known as disinfectants. 
Some of these act as antiseptics, from the power they 
possess of arresting putrefaction in animal and vegetable 
matter, and of preventing the development of disease 
germs. Belonging to this class are some metallic salts, 
especially the sulphates and chlorides of zinc and iron, 
together with chlorine gas, carbolic acid, and thymol.' 



1 One part of thymol to 1,000 of water checks alcoholic and greatly retards 
lactic fermentation and putrefactive decompositions. It has Uie agreeable 
odor of thyme, ia leas poisonous than carbolic acid, and is ten times more 
powerful. 
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307. Some substances act as abmiientg of gaseous ema- 
uations from decomposing bodies. Charcoal and lime are 
of this class. The coating of walls, especially of cellars, 
with lime wash is a useful method of sweetening the at- 
mosphere, and should be frequently repeated. 

308. A third class of disinfectants acts cTiemically upon 
the results of decay, and thus renders them harmless. Chlo- 
rine (in the form of chloiide of lime, or a solution of chlo- 
rinated soda), nitrate of lead, and sulphurous acid gas from 
burning sulphur, belong to this class ; they rid the air of 
sulphuretted hydrogen, and destroy bacteria. Cold arrests 
putrefaction, but does not destroy germs. Heat 200° to 
250° F. is a powerful disinfectant, and one capable of 
destroying all " disease germs." (a.) 

309. Light. In addition to an abundance of air of 
the right kind, animals, like vegetables, need sunlight. 
Without this the blood is impoverished, the skin and 
muscles grow pale, and vital energy is diminished, (a.) 
Secluded from the light, human beings become pale and 
sickly, just as plants do in cellars ; and, like plants, will 
grow stronger and healthier on removal into the light. 

During the prevalence of epidemics in some of our 
Southern cities, it was noticed that there was more sickness 
on the shady than on the sunny side of the streets. Houses 
should be so constructed that the sun can shine into the 
various rooms at some time within each twenty-four hours. 
But just as we have found to be the case with the other 
vital requisities of man, so there may be an excess of 
light, and of its accompanying heat. Too great exposure, 
in warm weather, to the direct rays of the sun may 
induce sunstroke. Even in the frigid zone, the glare of 
the light on the snowy landscape ia attended with danger 
to the sight, — a danger which is also incurred by those 
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who have the sun's rays reflected upon them from white 
Band and other reflecting objects.^ 



QUESTIONS. 

1. What is tiiB thickaess of the atmosphere? What its pressure ooii 

the importance of it? Illastrate. 

2. What are the essential ingredients of the atmosphere ? 

8. What is to be said of the relative proportiona and uses of nitrogen 
and oxygen ? 

4. What of ozone? What other ingredients are found in lur? 

5. Of what does the dust in the air consist^ and from what sources 

does it come? 
8. Who should protect themselves from its evil effects, and how? 

7. What b to be sud of "disease germs" and of their deTelopment? 

8. What of the organic nitrogenous matters thrown ofE by the lungs 

and their effects? 
ft. To what is the term Tnalaria applied, and what are some of the 
causes of malaria? 

10. What gases corrupt the atmosphere, and which one is constantly 

present therein? 

11. From whence does the atmosphere derive its carbonic acid or cajs 

bonic anhydride, and why should so poisonous a gas be an essen- 
tia/ ingredient of the atmosphere ? 

12. When and where is it apt to be in excess, and what are the eifects 7 

13. What is to be said of carbonic oicide ? of marsh gas 7 of illuminat- 

ing gas? of sulphuretted hydrogen ? of sewer gas? 

14. What other emanations than the above gasea devitalize the airV 

15. What is to be s^d of damp building-sites and of leaky drains and 

gas pipes? 

16. State the relative advantages of city and country life. 

17. What are the effects of an impure atntospheFe upon iha health, 

and how may they be obviated? Illustrate as to ventilation; 
also as to the use of chemicals. 

18. What effects follow a deprivation of light? What its excess? 

I " To obviate the dangers of an excess of light, nature carpets the earth 
with green, and eitlier yatilts the heaveia with blve, or draws over them her 
gray cnrlaia of cioud, and at proper intervals spreads over us the black pall 
of night, bringing with it refFesluneat and rest." 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

THE NERVOUS SYSTEM. 

310. Some of the processes already studied, viz., Diges- 
tion, Circulation, Absorption, and Respiration, are com- 
mon to both animals and vegetables ; but the processes by 
which consciousness, will-power, voluntary motion, sight, 
hearing, etc., are accomplished, are, as far as at present 
known, peculiar to animals. One animal is superior to 
another in proportion to the number and development of 
these functions. In man, their number is the greatest, 
and their development the highest, so that man maintains 
supremacy over all other forms of creation. 

311. In health, all the organs of the human body 
possess a peculiar property known as irritability/,^ which 
enables each one to perform its function at the right time 
in the right way, and in accord with the functions of 
other organs. Thus, the gastric juice is secreted whenever 
any substance is introduced into the stomach, and the 
number of the pulsations of the heart bears a definite rela- 
tion to the frequency of the respiratory movements. This 
irritability or normal excitability of tissues, together with 
the performance of all vital functions, is made possible by 
the tiervoue system, through which all impressions are re- 
ceived, and by means of which motion, sensation, thought, 

' " Irritability {irrito, I pioToke) . In Physiology, this word signifies ' the 
power at respoDdiug to a stimalus, as exemplified by the contractility of mns- 
eulu tissae. In medicine, irritability implies an undue excitability of an 
organ oi tUsae, from disease or disorder, such as of the brain, spinal cord, 
itomach, eye, at XAaAivi." ~ DictUmary of Medicine. Quuh. 
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etc., are produced. This system regulates all the move- 
ments of the body, both voluntary and involuntary, and 
all the processes, and harmonizes the functions of the 
various organs. 

3ia. The healthy human body may be likened to a 
well-ordered community, in which various industries are 
carried on, each in a different way, but all conducive to 
the general good, and controlled by one official head and 
his subordinates. The various oi^ns of the body are 
connected with the centre of operations, the brain, by 
means of nerves, which are like so many electric wires 
running to and from the seat of government of the com- 
munity. By this arrangement, notice of any disturbance 
is immediately communicated to " headquarters," and the 
remedy promptly furnished. The importance of the ner- 
vous system with its harmonizing influence is best appre- 
ciated when we witness the results of disturbances therein, 
such as irregular action of the muscles of the extremities 
in spasms and cramps, fluttering of the heart, convul- 
sions, etc. 

313. The general arrangement and structure of the ner- 
vous system is as follows : — 

Owing to the difference in location and function of its 
various parts, there are two divisions of the nervous sys- 
tem ; viz., the cerebrospinal nervous system^ and the sym- 
path^tie or ganglionic nervous system.^ The first-named 
division includes all that portion of the nervous system 
contained within the cranial cavity and the spinal canal ; 

1 At one time it waa believed that one part ot tlie body became diseased 
through "sfmpatlijr" with another part. As the second ot the above-named 
divisions of tbe nervoos »]ratam is largely tespon^ble lor the spread ol disor- 
der and disease, it has been called " sympatlietic " in deference to tbe old be- 
lief . The term ganglionic relers to tbe fact tliat tliis division ot the nervous 
^stem Is composed largely ot ganglia or massee ot gr^ nervous matteis 
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viz., the brain and the spinal cord, together with the 
nerves which branch off from each. This system presides 
over the functions of animal life as volition, sensation, etc. 
The second-named division, or the »ympathetic syttem, 
includes all that portion of the nervous system located, in 
the main, in the thoracic, abdominal, and pelvic cavities, 
and which is distributed to the internal organs. Its spe- 
cial function is the regulation of involuntary processes, as 
growth and nutrition. 

314. The nervous system, whether simple in arrange- 
ment, as in the star-fish, or more complicated, as in the 
higher animals and man, consists of two different kinds of 
tissue, the one white and the other gray. These differ 
from each other not only in color, but in structure and 
mode of action. The white matter constitutes the bulk 
of the nervous tissue, and is in large quantity on the ex- 
terior of the spinal cord and in the interior and lower sur- 
face of the brain. To the unaided eye, it seems to be but 
a mass of white, semi-solid material. In reality, it is min- 
gled with delicate and transparent connective tissue, so 
as to form slender threads, which, for the most part, lie 
parallel to each other. They are termed nervous JUa- 
metUB, or nerve fibres. Nervous filaments are cylindrical 
and of very small diameter.^ Running longitudinally 
through the centre of each is a rounded, semi-transparent 
band of gray color, known as the "axis cylinder," which 
is the essential element of the nerve fibre. Through it 
the nerve current is transmitted. The filaments are dis- 
tributed to all the tissues, but in a varying degree. As 
they emerge from the tissues, they come together to form 
bundles. These in turn unite with other similar bun- 

1 nerves to ijiiiir of an inch \a 
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dies, and the bundles, which are large enough to be seen 
with the naked eye, are called nerves.^ 

315. Serves are of various sizes,^ and are invested 
with a sheath termed the neurilemma. Each bundle of 
filaments is similarly sheathed, but with more delicate 
connective tissue. In all o£ the sheaths are capillary 




bundlw of netve fibres; 3, sbrBoch 



blood-vessels. Though the nerve fibres are thus closely 
connected together, each filament acts independently of 
every other. When nerves are said therefore either to 

■ From the Greek neuron. The Btruolure of a nerve is similar to that o( 
a string oi cable, the individual threada or wires being united Into strands, 
and the strands into the string or cal)lo Itself. The neivona filaments are not 
twisted as the threads and wires generally aro in strings and ciabies ; hut, like 
the wires in the largest cables of suspension bridges, the; are lor the most part 
parallel to each other, each being separate from its beginning to its end. 

s The sciatic nerves, located in (he back part of the thighs, are the largest 
in the body, viz., as la^e in <dreumference as the lip of the little finger of the 
average adult. That painful aflectJon known as "sciatica "results from soma 
irritation of the sciatic nerve. 
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''branch," or to "decuBsate" (i.e., cross each other), it is 
aome of the filaments of which the nerves are composed 
which leave the nerves and branch off or cross each other. 
(Fig. 67.) The sole function ofnervea is to transmit nervout 
force and impressions. 

316. The gray matter of the nervous system is of an 
ashen-gray color, and constitutes the external or con- 
voluted layer of the bram, various deposits in the centre 
of the brain and the centre of the spinal cord, and the 
masses called ganglia^ in the different parts of the body. 
Under the microscope, this substance is seen to consist 
mainly of cells, known as nerve cells, which are intermin- 
gled with nervouij filamente and connective tissue. These 
cells vary in form and also in size.^ Some of them have 
long projections, which it is believed, for the most part, 
connect directly with the filaments of the nerves. Every 
collection of gray matter, whatever its situation or size, 
is a Tierve centre. Its function is to receive nervous iwi- 
pressions and to originate and impart nervous force, which 
are conveyed to and from the nerve centres by means of 
aerves. (a.) 

317. The brain is the great mass of nerve tissue which 
occupies the cranial cavity. It consists of three parts; 
viz. : first, the cerebrum, or brain proper, which is the 
lai'gest, and occupies the upper, front, middle, and back 
portion of the cranial cavity ; next, the cerebellum, or " little 
brain," which about fills the lower and back portion of 
the cavity ; and, thirdly, the medulla oblongata,^ which is 
the smallest part, and is the broadened commencement of 
the spinal cord, lying below and in front of the ceiebellum. 
(Fig. 69.) 

1 From the Greek word ganglion., m«aniug & knot. 
1 Viz., from -rims to jj^ of an iach. 
a Sometimes colled the " oblong cord." 
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318. Both the brain and the spinal cord are divided 
by a longitudinal furrow into two portions, right and left. 
Both, being soft and easily pressed out of shape, are protec- 
ted from the dangers of shock, and of friction against their 
strong, bony encasements, by coverings called meninges or 
membranes, by connective tissue, and by fluid between 
certain of the membranes. The outermost membrane, the 



VertiijaliiecUonotbimln. — CE, carobrum, lefthemtapliere; CER, csnbalhini, left 
portlan; MO, mednLLa oblongata; BG, splntil cord; OP, opUn uetve. 

dura mater,^ is brown, thick, and very resisting. It lines the 
cranial cavity and the spinal canal, and has various shelf- 
like expansions in the former for the support of different 
portions of the brain,'' Underneath the dura mater is the 
arachnoid,^ a closed sac of serous membrane (similar in 

> '"Hard mother ' ; called dvra because of Its great leeiatance, and mater 
because it was believed to give rise to every membrane of the bod;." — 
J/etl. Diet. tninaiABOS. 

' A sickle-like projection lovard, in tbe longitudinal fissure of the brain, s 
horizontal partition between cerebrum and cerebellum, ele. 

' A name originally applied to delicate membranes resembling spiders' webs. 
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structure to the pericardial and pleural sacs), which secretes 
an albummoiis, lubricating fluid. The very considerable 
protection and freedom of movement afforded to the brain 
and spinal cord by this sac, with its soft and yielding 
liquid contents, is quite evident. Closely adherent to the 
brain and spinal cord, and dipping down into the furrows, 
is the third and last covering, the pia mater,^ which is not 
in reality a membrane, but a fine net-work of capillary 
blood-vessels, in the meshes of a delicate connective tissue. 
Through these capillaries, and the large blood-vessels 
which enter at its base, the brain is abundantly lupplied 
with blood. Usually, it has not more than one-fortieth of the 
weight of the body, yet it receives about one-fifth of the 
whole volume of the blood. This large proportion of 
blood indicates that the biain is intended for active work, 
but, aa in other organs, its working capacity is dependent 
not only upon the quantity, but also upon the quality, of 
the blood which it receives. 

319. The size and weight of the brain depend somewhat 
on the size of the individual, but they also bear consid- 
erable relation to his intellectual capacity, (a.) In the 
lower animals, the cerebellum and the ganglia at the base 
of the brain are the lai^est, but in the higher animals and 
man, the cerebrum, as a rule, increases in size in proportion 
to the degree of intelligence. In man, the size is very much 
greater in proportion to that of the entire body than in 
any of the lower animals. The quality of the brain mate- 
rial is also undoubtedly a matter of importance, for the 
brains of some very intelligent persons have been found 
to be comparatively small. 

320. The brain proper, or cerebrum, is rounded upon 
its upper and lateral surfaces, where its shape conforms 



"Delicate mother." 
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to that of the akull, while its base or lower surface is 
more flattened, and rests anteriorly upon the floor of the 
cranial cavity, and posteriorly upon a membranous expan- 
sion of the dura mater separating it from the cerebellum. 
The longitudinal fissure, before referred to, divides the 
cerebrum into two nearly equal parts, called hemispherea, 
which, however, are connected towards their lower portions 
by a white, nervous substance, called a eommifsure.^ 

321. Both hemispheres are everywhere marked on their 
outer surfaces with irregular grooves and ridges, and are 
covered by gray matter. The undulations thus formed are 
termed eonvolutiom. This convoluted arrangement pro- 
vides, in a small space, a large amount of gray matter, the 
source of nervous power. The convolutions, in propor- 
tion to their number and well-marked character, indicate 
the degree of intelligence in animals and man. In young 
children, especially before the ^e of seven years, when 
the brain is very soft and imperfectly developed, and the 
mental powers are not strong, the convolutions arc not 
well marked. Such is also the case in the lower animals 
and in the uncivilized races of mankind.^ The white 
matter of the hemispherea is large in amount, and con- 
sists of nerve fibres prolonged from various tissues and 
organs of the body. These iibres terminate in the gray 
matter of the convolutions and in the ganglia of the 
brain .^ 

> That 1b, "point ol uuioD of two porta." 

^ " There are exceptions, however, as in the whale and elephant, in which 
the convolntions are oxecedlngl; intricate Bod beautiful. The particular 
arrangement of the flssnres and convolnttons differ as the bc^n ascends through 
the halt apes, the apes, and man." 

■ In the cerebrum are many curious and interesting anatomical arrange- 
ments; viz., cavities, ventricles or water beds, passage ways, curtains, etc, 
which, though Important to the anatomijt and phyaicUn, are too intricate and 
Eoraplex to be here described. 
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322. Notwithstanding the complicated structure of the 
cerebrum, and the fact of their being two hemispheres, it 
is a single organ, as far as the intellect is concerned, but 
a dovhle one with relation to the two sides of the body. 
Impressions from either side of the body, such as result, 
for example, from injuries, will he appreciated through 
the hemisphere on the opposite aide, owing to the decus- 
sation, in the course of the spinal cord, of nerve filaments 
which convey sensations. The bursting of one or more 
blood-vessels (i.e., apoplexy), or the stoppage of a vessel 
by a blood clot, on one side of the cerebrum, injures the 
nervous tissue and produces complete or partial paralysis, 
but only upon the opposite side of the body, owing to the 
decussatiou in the medulla oblongata of nerve filaments 
that convey motor impulses. 

323. The cerebrum is the organ of the mind. It is 
that part of the nervous system through which the intel- 
lectual and moral powers or faculties act.^ These facul- 
ties, rightly used, make man the " noblest work of God"; 
for his is the highest organism, and "the one which best 
adapts itself to its environments." Of these faculties we 
shaU speak more particularly of but one, — the memory. 

324. Memory, or retentiveneit, as it is sometimes called, 
is that faculty by which we retain in our minds the impres- 
sions received therein.' A good memory is essential to a 

1 F&cts In legaird to the fimctlans of the netronig syatem aie ascertained 
from the Btad; of the lower animals, aad by experiments made upon them, and 
also by studying (lie results of disease and iojary In the bunuui being. It Is a 
curiona fact that the cerebral snhstanoB Is not sensitive, but can be cot or torn 
wlthont pain resulting. In general, loss of cerebral eabstance by disease or 
sovere injury resnlta in impaired memory, tardy, inaccurate, and feeble coonec- 
tion ol ideas, irritability ol temper, easily-excited emotional manitestatloDS, etc. 

^ All of the higher forms of animal lite have memory. The elephant, it 
la said, will remember tor months persoDi who attempt to injure him. Tlie 
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healthy development of the intellect.^ It is the funotioD 
of a good memory not only to retain facts, hut to pro- 
duce them when wanted ; not merely to store up knowl- 
edge, but to use it at the proper time and in the proper 
way. Facts are not isolated from each other ; they have 
their connections and relations. When systematized and 
arranged, they teach us all that we can know of philos- 
ophy or science. To memonze dry catalogues of facts is 
to refuse to think, and is an abnormal use of the memory, 
which should never be permitted by the true educator of 
the mental powers, (a.) It is the connection between facts, 
and the perception of that connection by the logical facul- 
ties, which enables memory to retain its grasp upon them ; 
and when that connection is not perceived, memory becomes 
a rope o£ sand.' 

325. Of the snccesa of the various attempts which 
have been made, from time to time, to locate the organs 
of the meiital faculties in various parts of the cerebrum, 
it is perhaps too early to speak with scientific accuracy, 
though much has been accomplished within the last few 
years towards localizing the centres of motion, sensa 

horse does not forget kind treatmeat, and the dog, more demonstrative tlian 
either, will readily approach and caress bis bind master, while he slinks anay 
from bia persecntoi. 

1 There Is a common impression that a weakened memory Is among the 
first evidences of a diseased brain; whereas, in many forms of insanity the 
memory is normal, or even acute. 

I ' ' We are apt to be carried away with a vsigue notion that there is an 
limit to acquirement, except our defect of application or some other curable 
weakness of our own. There are, however, very manifest limits. Wo are 
all blockheads in something ; some of ua tail in mechanical aptitude, some in 
music, some in languages, some in science ; memory in one of theae lines of 
Incapacity is a rope of sand; there must lie in each case a deficiency of cere- 
bral anl>stance for that class of connections." — Mind and Body. Bain. 

Curious instances are narrated, and in fact occur in the experience of every- 
one, which seem to show the exercise of considerable reasoning power in 
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tion, sight, smell, etc.' " It is known that irritation of 
the surface of the brain by electricity will evoke move- 
menta of the muscles. And it has been determined by 
experiments upon the lower animals what portions of 
the brain need to be thus irritated, in order to produce 
muscular movements in any particular part of the body. 
It has been further shown by similar experiments, and 
corroborated by studies of diseased conditions of the 
brain, that the removal of certain parts of the brain, 
respectively, or injury to them, will produce bHnduess, 
deafness, or lack of smell, etc., as the case may be."^ 
Whether the organs of the faculties may or may not be 
localized, the brain is, nevertheless, a part of the body, 
and subject to the same laws. In consequence, the exer- 
cise of the faculties wears out cerebral substance, which 
must be restored by obeying hygienic laws. If one 
&culty or set of faculties has been overtaxed, rest and 
the use of other faculties instead are demanded. The 
most vigorous intellect is generally found in the most 
evenly developed body; and so closely are mind and body 
related, that if the health of one MLa, that of the other 
also is likely to be impaired. 



1 "The tacolt; ot arUculate language appears to reside Id tlie tUrdor 
Infarlor Irontal coDToluUon ol the left side, whlcb convolatlon would contain 
both the centre loi the memory ot words, and the centre tor the coordination 
or combination of the movementg of ape^b." — Tablets of Physiotoay. Cookb. 

The fact of the above localization Is generally accepted by physiologists, 
but recent investigations aeem to show that the centres tor motion, sensation, 
and the mental faculties are not aa Isolated as has been hitherto supposed, but 
that they are more diffused and shade otf into each other. Thna a wonderful 
provision is made tor emeigeucies. If the very heart of an Ideal centre or 
area be injored, there will be ottentliues auflBoient nervous tissne remaining to 
perform the work in a more or leas perfect manner. 

* A dog, deprived of smell, by injury to a certain portion of the brain, 
will not touch a piece of meat temptingly put before him; bat, if the piece is 
put into his month, the sense ot taste enables him to recognize it, and then he 
devour* it. 
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326. The cerebellunif like the cerebrum, is covered by 
gray or ash-colored matter, which dips into the white sub- 
stance. There are no eonvolutioiia, but in their place 
nearly parallel ridges of in-egular depth.* The cerebellum 
is well protected by its membranes and by thick, bony 
walls. Like the cerebrum, it is without feeling. Its func- 
tion is the coordination or harmonious regulation of the 
movements of the voluntary muscles. The necessity of 
its directing power is made manifest whenever that power 
is interfered with, as is shown in the unsteady gait of the 
drunkard, or where there is some injuiy or disease of the 
cerebellum. 

327. The third division of the brain, or medulla obloi^ 
gata, is the upper enlarged end of the spinal cord, or " ob- 
long pith or marrow," aa the name implies. It resembles 
the spinal cord in the arrangement of the white and gray 
matter. From its interior and from the under surface of 
the cerebrum arise what are known as the cranial nerves, 
which emerge from the cranial cavity through openings in 
the base of the skull, and are distributed to various parts 
of the head and neck, to the organs of special sense, and to 
some of the thoracic and abdominal organs. In the front 
portion of the medulla oblongata the motor nerve fibres 
cross or " decussate " in their passage to and from the 
brain. But a still more essential feature of the medulla 
oblongata is that, in its posterior and lowermost portion, 
nerves have their origin which control indirectly the func- 
tion of respiration. Important portions of the cerebrum 
or cerebellum may be almost destroyed by disease or injury, 
and in consequence the various mental faculties may be 
rendered almost useless, and sensation in general and the 
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power of voluntary motion may be lost ; yet, if the points 
of origin of these nerves — vital knots or points, as they 
are sometimes called — are intact, life remains. If in- 
jured, breathing is impaired ; if destroyed, death necessa- 



Tbe kiw«r anrfnce or l»se of Iha bmln. — CE, cerebrum, right sni) tef t heinUpIiei 
CEIt. cerebt^Uum. rlghl and Left portloDB. PiualDg trom one tiemlupbert 



rily results. Hence, the protection of the medulla is an 
object of primary importance. It is accordingly so deeply 
buried within the skull that it ia seldom injured by blows 
and falls. Apoplexy in this part of the brain is also of 
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rare occurrence. Sometimes, however, in fracture of the 
spinal column near its articulation with the skull, particles 
of bone are driven into the medulla oblongata, causing 
instant death.^ 

328. The apinal eord, or spinal marrow, is continuous 
with the medulla oblongata, and, extending downwards, 
fills the cavity of the spinal canal in the vertebral column. 
It is a somewhat cylindrical mass of nerve tissue, and is 
fissured in front and behind. It becomes enlarged in the 
cervical and lumbar regions, at the points where the 
nerves supplying the upper and lower extremities are 
given off, and its lower end sends out prolongations 
through the sacrum, which, from their fancied resemblance 
to the hairs of a horse's tail, are called the cauda equina. 
It is composed of a central mass of gray matter, extend- 
ing nearly its entire length, and surrounded by longitudi- 
nal bundles of nerve filaments, the whole being enclosed 
by the membranes (the dura mater, etc.) before described. 
The gray matter of the spinal cord, as shown in a trans- 
verse section, is arranged somewhat like a double crescent 
united by a band of gray matter. The respective extremi- 
ties of these united crescents are called anterior and poa- 
terior horns. Opposite them, at regular intervals, filaments 
of the spinal nerves emerge from the cord. The white 
matter of the cord lying between the posterior horns and 
posterior fissure, constitutes the right and left posterior 
columns ; and that between the posterior horns and ante- 
rior horns, the right and left lateral columns; that between 

' Instantaneous death results also from a " broken neck,'' or trom Injnry to 
the medulla oblongata without the neck being broken, as irhen the atlas la 
dUlocated b; the Btriking of the head upon the bed of a Btream in diving from 
a height inlfl shallowwater, a proceeding always attended witb danger. Occa- 
sionally animals tall dead trom sudden Injury to the vital knot. For instance, 
a clumsy shanghai rooster, in full pursuit of another, died suddenljr trom tail- 
ing over a wooden pail, striking, in tbe fall, the back of his bead. 
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the anterior horns and anterior fissure, the anterior col- 
umns.^ These columns are connected with filaments of 
the spinal nerves, and thus the spinal cord is a conducting 
medium as well as a nerve centre. Tlie posterior col- 
umns of the spinal cord convey sensory impressions to the 
cerebrum, and the antero-Iateral columns convey motor 
impulses from the cerebrum. 
Injury to the spinal cord will 
produce paralysis of the parts 
below, through the spinal nerves. 
Such injuries generally occur 
when one or more of the verte- 
brae are broken by falls, blows, 
etc. When the spinal column is 
fractured at its middle, the lower ^i^ „ 

extremities are paralyzed, the scgmemof ihew^nai cord.— i, m- 
Upper remaining unaffected.^ ?oi™n"'6'"iaie^Miumii''i'°iI^ 
When the injury is in the neck ^f ™'''iS{'^OT'h'o™' S"™ 
re^on,the upper extremities are M'!^r'i3*'^u5tor™or'i»''iIISl 
also paralyzed, for the cord is C?etr^"E^'i^;ii^'' JF'!"?^, 
damaged above the point at '"on"*'- 
which the nerves distributed to them are given off. Some- 
times injuries to the spine result in loss of power or 
sensation only ; but, if severe, the parts below are deprived 
of both sensation and voluntary motion. 

329. The spinal nerves consist of thirty-one symmet- 
rical pairs of nerves, which are connected with the spinal 
cord by so-called roots. Each nerve has an anteiior and a 

I "Called columDS because Uie nerre fibres composing them run tor the 
mo«t part in a lotigltiidlnal direction." Recent Inveatlgatlona seem to show 
tbat the colomiis are more intricate than haa beeo believed, and admit of far- 
ther diTisIon and snbdivlsioa. 

* Saab pacaljBis ia called paraplegia, while tliat which resnita in one 
aide of the body from injury to mie oerebral liemlBphete la known as hemi- 
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posterior root. The posterior roots (upon each of which 
is a ganglion), with tlieir respective nerves, are known as 
»en»ory roots and nerves, because they convey sensations ; 
while the anterior roots, with their nerves, are the motor 
roots and nerves, because they convey motor impulses. 
Just beyond or outside of their junction with their respec- 
tive roots, the motor and sensitive filaments are enclosed 
in the same sheath, but their functions always remain dis- 
tinct. The spinal nerves are mainly distributed to the 
skin and muscles upon the corresponding sides of the 
body, and convey nervous force and impressions to the 
trunk and the extremities. 

330. Sensory impressions, such as the perception of 
heat and cold, or of the size, consistency, location, and 
character of objects, are conveyed by the sensory nerve 
fibres of the skin and other parts of the body to the sen- 
sojy roots of spinal nerves, and by them to the gray mat- 
ter of the cord, or to the posterior columns of the oppo- 
site side of the spinal cord, to be transmitted by them to 
the cerebrum.' We become conscious of sensations only 
when they are thus carried to the brain. In proportion, 
however, as an object becomes painful, whether by reason 
of its great heat, pressure, or otherwise, the sensory nerves 
lose their power of enabling us to perceive the ordinary 
properties of the object, and we become aware only of 
sufifering. An injuiy to a sensitive nerve in any part of 
its course is not felt at the point of injury, but where 
impressions are ordinarily felt, — at the terminal points of 
the nerve filaments. Tliia fact explains why it is, when 
the ulnar nerve, or "funny bone," at the elhow is struck 
sharply, numbness or pain is referred to the outer side of 

I Sensory nerTsi are sometimes CttUed i^erenl aerves; and motor nerTM, 
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the hand and the little finger, which parts are supplied by 
this nerve. Oftentimes, after a limb has been amputated, 
the patient claims that he suffers pain in the part removed, 
or that his toes or fingers, as the ease may be, are being 
tampered with. The cause of this distress is generally 
found to be some irritation of the nerve in the wound. 
When the force of the nervous current is diminished in 
sensory and motor nerves by pressure, as when one leg is 



, (WlSTBROOK.) 

bresfr 



A dlBgrum la rBpree«it thu passage of the nerve flbres from tfae aplniil cord up«*rd to 
the dJfreTent paria of the br^D, and same of the mare Important ganglionic mauea 



lalciioror thu cerebrum, through which the Shretpua 
3. The corput itriatum, or anlertor baaai gaagAoa; 



_. ThoeofTnuaf 

ough It run In three prlnclpa _ . 

middle, and poalerior rcglonH of tho cerebrum ; Ihey are repreaented by ibe three 
:c™«nu<™« iiW, 1, The apace belween the two basal gsnglfe, through which fibrea 
paaa directly from below upwarda; theae dbrea appear in the cerebrum as broken 
Una, raimhig toward the three principal reglona. 5. The optic thaiamui, or poa- 
lerior hual Eanglloii. with fibres (reproKnled by dolled linet) ImTeralDa: It on their 
my from below npward. B. The pont FarolU, made up of horizontal fibrea whit' 



vhloh the opUc neneg, In part, ta^ their oilglD. S. The eerebatum, with a ganSli. 
onto nufla In Its Interlorf and fibre* passing into It from the brain above and vteduua 
Mongata btlow (V). 10. The darli coniotulad line indicates the gaugllonlo malter 
of Um aplnal cord reaching np Into the meduUa obtongata and pont VaroUI. 

kept crossed over the other, in a constr^uned position for a 
length of time, or the arm is lain upon in sleep, temporary 
numbness of the limb and loss of motion results, and the 
part is said to be asleep. Attempts to move either arm 
or leg under the circumstances will, for a minute or two, 
prove futile, as the motor nerves supplying these extremi- 
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ties cannot act in obedience to the orders of the brain, 
until they have regained their tone. On the other hand, 
the irritation of a motor nerve in its course results in 
motion of the part to which its filaments are distributed, 
while a severe injury produces loss of motion. 

331. The production of motion is a peculiar function of 
muscular tissue. Motor impulses for the voluntary mus- 
cles originate, for the most part, in the gray matter of the 
cerebro-spinal nervous system.' From the cerebral gray 
matter they are carried by motor nerve filaments to the 
anterior columns of the cord upon the same side of the 
body, or to the antero-posterior columns on the opposite 
side, and to the motor nerves communicating with these 
columns.^ From the gray matter of the cord, motor -power 
passes out through the anterior horns, to be distributed by 
the motor nerves in connection with them. Onlt/ those 
motions can be eormdered as voluntary which emanate from 
the hrain. 

332. Of the cranial nerves (Fig. 70) there are twelve 
sets, numbered from one to twelve, in the order in which 
they arise from the base of the brain, the enumeration 
beginning at the front of the cerebrum and continuing 
backwards. These nerves, with the exception of 
those distributed to the interior of the nose, eye, and ear 
(termed nerves of special sense), are either motor or sensi- 
tive, or are mixed nerves, and convey both sensation and 
motion. The cranial nerves which concern us at the 
present time may be briefly described as follows. 

' The luvoluntBiy miuclea ace mar«d tbioagb tho sympatlietlo aTBtem ot 

' The nerre fllaments passing to and from the cortex, or enveloping niMS ot 
gray matter o[ the cerebrum, tor the most part pass through gan^ta at Urn 
base ot the cerebrom. Of these, the optic thalaml (one In each hemisphere) 
are believed to be sensory centres, and the corpora ilriaUt (one in each hemls- 
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333. The fifth pair of nerves are the great sensitive 
nerves of the face and the side of the head. They pos- 
sess also motor fibres (derived from distinct roots) which 
are distributed to the muscles of mastication. Each of 
the nerves of this pair has three main trunks. The upper 
one passes from the cranial cavity into the orbital cavity,^ 
sending filaments to the eye and adjacent parts, then out 
through a notched opening in the skull underneath the 
eyebrovr, towards its inner side,* and is distributed to the 
forehead and top of the head. The second branch, after 
leaving the cranial cavity, runs along the floor of the 
orbit, giving off branches to the upper teeth, gums, to the 
mucous membrane of upper jaw, etc., and. then out of an 
opening just below the front lower edge of the orbit, and 
is distributed to the middle portion of the face, the nose, 
cheeks, and upper lip. The third branch, with which the 
motor nerve filaments are associated, supplies mainly sensi- 
tive fibres to the mucous membrane of the cheeks, lips, and 
front part of the tongue, and to the lower teeth, and emerges 
at an opening in the front part of the lower jaw, to be dis- 
tributed to the lower lip, chin, and adjacent parts. (Fig. 73.) 
Irritation of this nerve by disease or other cause produces 
exquisite pain, as in ueuralgia, headache, or toothache." 

334. The facial or seventh pair of nerves are the great 
motor nerves of the face, the nerves of expression, by 
which the features are animated by various movements, in 
response to the emotions. One nerve of the pair emerges 
from the skull near the external opening of each ear, and 
is distributed to the muBcles of the face. When these 
nerves are irritated or dbeased, convulsive twitchings of 

> The cavity In which the aye resla. 

1 Presaure at this point, or whaK ttie other two braiiches emeixe, i» attonded 
by MiiBitlTeaeBa. 

■ Keorolf^a, j.«.,p^ii inanerre. 
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the face and unusual expressions result. If the injury is 
confined to the nerve of one side of the face, only the 
facial movements upon that side will be disturbed or made 
impossible. 



BuperBelal ^» aches 

335. Tlie pneumogastrie or tenth pair of nerves are 
mixed nerves. Their distribution is wider than that of 
any nerves in the body, and their influence greater, for 
they supply the larynx, pharynx, heart, and lungs, the 
stomach, intestines, liver, and otlier abdominal organs with 
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sensibility aiicl motion, and are connected at various pointa 
with the sympathetic system of nerves. 

336. The Bympathetic system 
of Jierveg, or the great sympa- 
thetic nerve, as it is sometimes 
called, consists of a double chain 
of ganglia on the sides of the 
spinal column; also of scattered 
ganglia in the head, neck, chest, 
and abdomen. These ganglia 
are connected with each other by 
Jilamente, and with the cerebro- 
spinal nervous system, by motor 
and sensitive fibres. From them 
numerous and very deHcate 
fibres are distributed chiefly to 
the alimentary canal and ite 
append^es, the heart, blood- 
vessels, and certain other or- 



At various points the sympa- 
thetic nerves, with their ganglia, 
form about certain large arteries 
matted nets, or "plexuses." A 
typical one is the solar plexus 
60 called because its radiating 
nerves branch out like the solar 
rays. This is situated in the 
abdomen, some of ita filaments 
accompanying the branches of 
the aorta distributed to the 



Fij. 74. (Daltoh.) 
DUsram of pnenmoguUic ncrv«, 
vllb lla priuclpal bnmcbei.— 
1, pharyngeal brancli; 2, superior 
larTDgeaL ; 3, inferior Jairogeal; 
(, pulmooary braactaei ; B, aioni- 



1 Th«M nerres, distribat«d to the blood-Tessels, are bnown aa vaarmotor 
DSTVEs, uid tbe continuous muBcular acUon they famish as the "tone" or 

tbe " tonic contraction " of tbe arteries. 
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Vertlesl «ectlon of body, showing syinpaltiellc nervea and ganglls ol right iMt, 

CN, cervica! nerves ; B, nervee dlalrlhulai lo tho arm; DN, domal nenea'; 
BN, aaccral nervea. eomeof which are dlatribated U> the leg; FN, pneuinagu- 
Irlc nerve, SumpalhelK tgatem.' P, pleiuainUwhsHd; PP, pharyngeal pkiua i 
CF. cardlao plexus: OP. oeaopbegeal pleiua; BoP, aolar pleiiu; AP| aortic 
pieiua; MP, mesenleric pleilu ; BP.iuccrBl pleiuai G-, aoiae of Ihs ganglia o( 
ibe eympaUMClc ayBleni. 
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atomacJi, intestine, spleen, pancieas, liver, and other organs. 
An injury to this plexus, as by a severe blow upon the 
abdomen, is likely to result in sudden death. When per^ 
sons are said to die of "concussion" or "shock," death 
results from a severe disturbance of the sympathetic 
system. Soldiers have been known to die suddenly, 
without any mark of injury being found upon their bod- 
ies, from the passage very near them of cannon balls. 
Squirrels and other small game are sometimes killed by 
good huntsmen by bullets fired close to the head. Fish, 
especially pike, have been stunned or killed when within 
a few inches of the surface of the water, by a sharp blow 
struck upon the water just above them, or by the close 
contact of a pistol ball. 

337. The sympathetic system, as has been said, con- 
trols, for the most part, the involuntary processes, such as 
circulation, respiration, and digestion, so that ordinarily 
in health we do not realize we have a heart, lungs, and 
stomach, so quietly does the vital machinery work. Yet, 
owing to the connection of the sympathetic with the 
cerebro-spinal nerves, the functions of the internal organs 
may , be disarranged by apparently slight causes. For 
example, emotional disturbances, such as terror and fear, 
will contract the arterioles, and thus cause paleness, while 
shame and joy will cause blushing by the dilation of these 
vessels. Even unpleasant sounds, odors, or eventa, will 
sometimes interfere with digestion, the action of the heart, 
and the secretion of tears. 

QUESTIONS. 

1. What functions or proceeses may be considered aa peculiar to animak? 

2. What is meant by the irritabiHty of organa, and to what b it due? 

3. What is the object of the nerroua syst«m, and to what may it be 

compared? 
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4. What two kinda of nerrous tissue are there? Which ia the mora 

abundant? 

5. Where is each located ? 

6. What are nerve filaments ? nerves? &b neorilenuna? tiie function 

of nerves? 

7. Describe the gray matter ; the ganglia, and tlieir function. 

8. What three divisions has the brtun? How are the brain and 

spinal cord divided longitudinaUj? 

9. Name and describe the three coverings of the brain and spinal cord. 

10. On what several things does the workii^ capacity of the br^n 

depend ? 

11. Describe the cerebrum and its hemispheres. What do the convo- 

lutions indicate? 

12. What relation have the hemispheres with each other and with 

the body? 

13. What is the office of the cerebrum? of memory? 

14. What effect has mental exercise upon the cerebral substance? 

What follows from this ? 

15. Describe the cerebellum and its function. The medulla oblongata. 

16. Why is the medulla oblongata a very important part of the brain ? 

How is it protected? 

17. Describe the spinal cord. Which parts convey sensations? which 

motor impulses? 

18. What are the spinal nerves? Which of their roots convey sensa- 

tions? which motor impulses? 

19. How are sensations conveyed to the brain? 

20. How is motion produced? where originated? How is the motor 

impulse transmitted? 

21. What is the effect of irritating nerves midway in their course 1 

22. What follows the division of nerves or of the spinal cord? 

23. What are the cranial nerves? Whence do they issue? How 

many are there? 

24. How many and what branches has the fifth pair? What causes 

toothache? 
35. What p^r constitutes tbe facial nerves? What fallows their use? 
their injury ? 

26. Describe the tenth or pneumogaatric nerve. 

27. Describe the sympathetic system, and its ganglia and plexuses. 

28. Over what processes does this system preside? What is its nor- 

ni^ action? What may ensue from a suddenshock toaplexus? 



CHAPTER XV. 

NERVOUS SYSTEM. Cbnttniwd. — NEEVE 
FORCE. 

338. The peculiar power transmitted by the nerves 
is known as nerve forced In character and rapidity of 
movement it resembles the electric current.' So rapid 
is the transmission of nerve force that it seems almost 
instantaneous. Dr. Flint states that " the rate of conduc- 
tion in the human subject is essentially the same in the 
motor and sensory nerves, being, according to the most 
reliable estimates, about one hundred and eleven feet per 
second." ^ 

339. Nerve force is put in motion hy itimidi, within or 
without the body, such, for example, as food, waves of 
light and sound, the emotions, and the applications of 
electricity and other agents, and, when aroused, manifests 
itself in voluntary and involuntary functions, and in the 
various motions and sensations incident to the body. 

1 The ancients beUeved that nerre force was a fluid, and hence called it 
" the nerroDS fluid," 

s The electric ehocke lurniBhed by the electric eel, when handled, emanate 
troin organs especially adapted to the purpose, which organs are under the 
control of the nerroua sjatem. 

* Some eetlmates give the late In motor nerveB at alxiut 250 feet per second. 
An act of volition is said to require [Vth of a second ; a simple distinction or 
recognition of an impceBSion, j'jth of a second. 

" In the case of the ear, when the sound attended to is that of two electrical 
sparks quickly succeeding each other, it can be perceived that there are two, 
and that one is earlier than the otlier. wlien it precedes It by no more than 
0.002 sec." — Phytiology. Powuta. 
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Certain parts of the body, by reason of their function, 
possess extreme excitability, and nerve foroe is aroused to 
great intensity by very slight causes. A minute particle 
of thread loi^ing in the larynx, by its irritation, induces, 
in the first place, coughing, then contraction of the laryn- 
geal muscles to effect its expulsion. If the offending 
object is not readily expelled, other muscles, such as the 
diaphragm and the chest muacles of respiration, begin to 
act in concert, and it may be that before the effort at 
expulsion is effectual, many of the muscles of the entire 
body have united in the effort to get rid of the insignific- 
ant particle. The sufferer meanwhile becomes "black 
in the face " and exhausted from the venous congestion 
caused by the powerful contraction of all these muscles. 

340. Sometimes nerve foroe is siud to be transferred ; 
i.e., pain or some other kind of sensation is felt in an 
altogether different part from that where the stimulus 
really is ; as, for example, in disease of the hip joint, pain 
in the knee is a common sign, while at the hip it is com- 
paratively rare. So, too, when the lungs are irritated, 
the impression is transferred to the nerves of the larynx, 
and coughing results. Again, the sun's light falling 
strongly upon the eye, excites tickling in the nose and 
sneezing. 

341. So called nervcnia actions result, either from the 
direct transmission of nerve force by motor and sensory 
nerves to and from nerve centres, or by special nerves 
through the special oi^ans of sight, hearing, taste, and 
smell, or from the reflection from one set of nerves to 
another, through a nerve centre. An impression conveyed 
to a nerve centre by a sensory nerve, and from thence 
reflected to the motor nerve, results in muscular move- 
ment or secretion, which are said to he the effect of reflex 
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action. For the performance of reflex action it is ^sential 
that the continuity of the aensory nerve he intact hetween 
the terminal point irritated and the nerve centre, that the 
nerve centre be healthy and uninjured, and that the con- 
tinuity of the motor nerve be intact from the nerve centre 
to the glands or muscles acted upon. 

342. Reflex action occurs frequently in the body and 
in both divisions of the nervous system. For tho most 
part it is performed without the knowledge of the indi- 
vidual, but when it occurs through the brain it becomes 
appreciable, and may even be voluntarily aided. For 
example, the act of swallowing is mainly the result of an 
unconscious reflex action by the mere contact of sub- 
stances with the pharynx. But if an irritant, such as the 
end of a feather or of a finger be thrust into the throat, 
involuntnry efforts at expulsion are made, and these may 
be aided by the voluntary efforts of the individual. The 
reflex action of the medulla, by which ordinary respiration 
is carried on, is generally automatic, but, when the breath- 
ing air becomes vitiated so that we experience discomfort, 
or when nervous force is irregularly and insufiiciently sup- 
plied to the lungs, we become conscious of forced and 
irregular breathing, and may lend voluntary assistance to 
the automatic efforts. The act of winking is the result of 
a reflex action, and occurs generally without our knowl- 
edge, but may also be performed at will. 

343. There are certain reflex actions effected through 
the cerebro-spinal nerves, in conjunction with those of the 
sympathetic system, of which we are conscious, but over 
which we have ordinarily no control. Of the results of 
these may be mentioned coughing, vomiting, the secretion 
of tears from irritation of the eyes by dust, etc., blushing 
or paleness as the result of emotions, the closure of the 
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eyelids at a sudden flash of light, and a grimace on sud- 
denly inhaling an unpleasant odor.^ 

344. The reflex actiont of the tympathetic tyttem, i.e.y 
those exerted through the sympathetic nerves and their 
gangha, we are not even conscious of, except in some dis- 
eased conditions of the body. Such actions result iit 
secretion, excretion, absorption, jwristaltic movements, the 
contraction and dilatation of the pupil of the eye in regu- 
lating the admission of light, and the variations from time 
to time in the volume and rapidity of the blood current 
in the numberless capillaries of the body. 

345. Reflex actiont throuffh the gpiruil cord afford good 
examples of involuntary muscular actions unconsciously 
performed. Such a reflex action, as Dalton states it, is 
" merely the transfer of a sensory impression through the 
gray matter of the cord to a motor nerve." Hence, if the 
spinal cord he severed at any point, though the power of 
voluntary motion is at once lost in all parts below that 
point, i.e., paralysis occurs; yet, if the reflex activity of 
the spinal cord below the severed point remains intact, 
and the foot be tickled, the foot and leg will be hastily 
di-awn away from the irritation. In the same way a hand 
or foot, accidentally coming in contact with a hot sub- 
stance, is instantly snatched away before the brain lias liad 
lime to take cognizance of the danger. The instinctive 
efforts made to hold or regain one's footing, when jostled 
in a crowded vehicle or slipping upon the pavement, are 
also due to like reflex impulses. If the spinal cord is 

1 Sometimes presauie upon the upper lip will prevent sneezing, and divec- 
aion of the mind b; new scenea or objects will stop an irritating cough, oi 
«ven prevent vomiting. A surgeon, after taking an active emetic, waa almost 
immediately called upon V> perform an Important surreal operation. Not till 
after the operation was performed and the anxiety was over did the emetic 
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inflamed, or is under the influence of strychnine, or any 
other Btimulating Bubstance, the sensitiveness of the gray 
matter of the cord to impressions is greatly increased. In 
such instances, convulsions readily occur by contact of 
the body with a draught of air, or by the noise caused by 
the sudden shutting of a door. In cold-blooded animals 
the reflex activity of the cord remains for a considerable 
length of time, even aft«r the brain has been removed 
and the animal is practically dead. A decapitated frog 
will jump in a natural manner when the feet are pinched 
or irritated. 

346. The voluntary faculties may be educated to act 
in a sort of reflex manner. Actions, which at first are 
purely voluntary and consciously performed, may, by fre- 
quent repetition, become habitual and be apparently un- 
consciously performed. They have been called artificial 
rejlex actions, and are common. The expert pianiat plays 
the most intricate music, without any apparent thought 
upon his part as to how his fingers are to move, and it is a 
common experience for persons to walk, eat, and even 
read in an automatic manner, while their thoughts are 
abstracted on other matters.* Children, by imitating the 
odd habits or actions of others, sometimes acquire similar 
habits which may be very difficult for them to eradicate." 

1 It Is s^d that a soldier, while currying a bowl of EOap, suddenly dropped 
It on hearing some one call " attention," bo accnatomed was he at Oiat word of 
command to stand erect with his hands by his sides. Convalescing soldiers 
in military hospitals have been known to Jamp out of warm beds and stand 
erect at hearing the word " ntteDtion " shouted In throi^ the door by a would- 
be Joker. 

A gentleman, accustomed to eat apples while reading, often reached out his 
band for an apple, while his thoughts were busy on the book. One evening a 
friend, nnpercelved, added a number of apples to tbose alretuly in the dish; 
bat the reader nDConsclonsly ate apple after apple, until all were gone. 

3 The unconscious performance of ordinarily cooscious actions has been 
termed "uncousclous cerebration." 
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347. Sometimes during sleep, actioDS eucli as valking 
and writing, or even inteUectusl efforts of a high order, 
are performed. Sleep-walkers or somnaiubuliste have 
been found carefully balancing themselves on the ridges 
of house-tops, or eng^ed in other perilous feat-s. To 
awaken them suddenly, and so disarrange the nervous 
control of the muscular movements, may prove dangerous. 

348. In health, the reflex actions have, for the most 
part, a distinct purpose, in some way related to the well- 
being of the body, and it is only in some disordered or 
diseased condition of the economy that we appreciate any 
irregularity or want of harmonious nervous action. Henoa 
it is that the healthy, robust man or woman often fails to 
have any sympathy with the "ailing" persona subject to 
irregular reflex nervous actions, which cause pain, uneasi- 
ness, nausea, and discomfort. A strong will may more or 
less control many of these actions, and a weak one will be 
more or leas controlled by them. For example, th© reflex 
action of crying out when in pain is sometimes prevented 
by biting the tongue, clenching the teeth, or by holding 
some object very tightly. So, too, the yielding to the sen- 
sation of tickling, or to the involuntary closing of the 
eyes when a blow is aimed at the head, may, in a similar 
way, be prevented. But Mr, Danvin gives a striking 
example of an instinctive reflex act overriding a very 
strong effort of the will. " He placed his face i^inst the 
glass of the cobra's cage in the reptile house of the Zoolog- 
ical Gardens, and though, of course, thoroughly convinced 
of hia perfect security, could not, by any effort of the 
will, prevent himself from starting back when the snake 
struck with fury at the glass." In young children the 
nervous system is delicate and very susceptible to impres- 
sions. Reilex actions are especially frequent and some- 
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times attended with danger, especially in children of 
excitable temperaments, and who have a tendency, by in- 
heritance or otherwise, to nervous disorders. In such 
children, indigestible food, dentition, fright, etc., may cause 
convulsions, epilepsy, or even death. 

349. The (juantity of nerve force and the amount of ner- 
voua energy which each person potsesses cannot be definitely 
stated. Most individuals have more than is required for 
the ordinary necessities of life. The surplus constitutes 
a reserve force which is stored away for emergencies. In 
times of trial, feeble and apparently inefficient persons 
sometimes display more "nerve" and have greater ner- 
vous energy than those whose ordinary physical powers 
are much greater; while, on the other hand, persons of 
robust appearance may prove almost valueless on such 
occasions. Some persons, especially those who are not in 
robust health, are particularly susceptible to nervous im- 
pressions, and in them the reserve nervous force is liable 
to be recklessly drawn upon. Even persons of strong 
physical and mental powers, who do not readily succumb 
to various forma of dissipation, and who freely indulge in 
excessive pedestrian exercises, over-eating and drinkmg, 
late hours, etc., may he unduly taxing their reserve supply 
of nervous force, while believing that they are too strong 
and well to be affected by the drain. But the persistent 
overtaxing of our powers, whether mental or physical, will 
sooner or later exhaust the nervous system, and reduce us 
to mental or physical bankruptcy, (a.) 

350. Disease, the excessive concentration of the thoughts 
upon one's self by vain and selfish persons, excessive men- 
tal or physical work, and, above all, worry, especially if 
associated with lack of rest, of pure air and suitable food, 
create a disturbance or pervertion of nerve force, even in 
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those who are considered strong, mentally and physi- 
eally, (a.) Such perversion produces a variety of so-called 
nervouB disorders, such aa nervous prostration, nervous 
exhaustion, nerve tire, and hysteria, (b.') attended by over- 
sensitiveness of various parts of the body, or a numbness 
or diminished sensitiveness, increased excitability of the 
emotions, a tendency to spasms of voluntaiy and involun- 
tary muscles, and to sudden congestions of blood. 

351. Many of the nervous disturbances, to which all 
are more or less liable, can be warded off by a proper 
development of the TtervotiS system, and the consequent 
strengthening of nerve force and enei^. Such a de- 
velopment is therefore an important factor of health, and 
may be attained by systematic and proper exercise of 
the nervous system, just aa muscles and other oi^ans are 
developed by regular and appropriate exercise. Exercise, 
however, which is improperly adapted to the age, health, 
and condition of the individual, results in a loss of nerve 
power. Like other portions of the body, the nervous sys- 
tem needs for its maintenance and health sufficient and 
wholesome food, adequate exercise and rest, and all other 
hygienic necessities. Mental labor in excess is, contrary 
to the belief of some persons, as exhausting as excessive 
physical labor, and cannot, as a rule, be pursued for so 
long a time. The amount of nervous energy which each 
person should expend depends upon the capacity of the 
individual. No person, however, should work up to the 
full measure of his ability. Moderate labor, regularly 
and systematically pursued, will accomplish more than 
any amount of spasmodic effort, and will not be attended 
with such danger to the system. As far as possible, there- 
fore, regular mental and nervous work should supersede 
irregular work, and monotonous labor be replaced by 
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varied exertion, if we are to gain and maintain a "sound 
mind in a sonnd body." Gradually increasing and sys- 
tematic mental work, proportionate to the liealth and 
nervous power, does not pull down the average man. (a.) 
It is the spasmodic overwork in the struggle for wealth 
or fame, the perplexities which result from suddenly 
assuming duties one is not capable of performing without 
a course of prepai-atory training, that do the mischief. 
The worry which aU such work excites is a bar to sound 
mental and nervous health, and is oftentimes the factor 
which turns sanity into insanity. 



QUESTIONS. 

1. Describe neira force and its rapidity. 

2. How is it aroused? 

3. What is meant by the trauaferrence of nerve f 

4. By what forms of tranaraission of nerve force 

rendered possible? 

5. What is reflex action, and wliat is essential for its perfor 

6. When are reflex actions recognized by the person in whom they 

7. Give some examples of reflex actions of which we are conscious, 

but over which we have little or no controL 

8. Describe the reflex actions of the sympathetic nervous system ; 

of the spinal cord. 

9. What is meant by artificial reflex actions? 

10. What is the difference between reflex actions in health and disease ? 

11. What is said as to the quantity of nerve force and nervous enei^ 

which each person possesses? 

12. How may nerve force be abused? 

13. How can mental and nervous health be beat produoed and main- 

tained? 
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ANALYSIS OF CHAPTERS FOURTEEN AND FIFTEEN. 

THE NERVOUS SYSTEM. 
I. Anatoht. 

U,,np^.l»o,g.„glionic. . j <^"^\|^j;» "" 

, on,-i._ _ 41. ( Nerve filaments or fibres. 

StraohL-e . . i ™''» °»™" "»"" I Nerve.. 
1 Gray nervous matter, — Celts, etc. 



Arrangement { gl^if.Sj^SJSmea In „,!„„„» 

{Coveriags of Bnun. 
" Spinal cord. 

" Nirves. 

Nutrition, or blood supply. 

n. PSTBIOLOOT. 

f To furnish nervous irritability. 

' ""- -'" " " et( 

IS and movements of the 



{How and where aroused. 
How transmitted. 
Effects of. 

m. Htoibkb. 
Proper Stimulation. 
" Nouristmwnt. 
" Kest. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

SENSATIONS. — THE SENSES: TOtJCH, 
TASTE. AND SMELL. 

352. The mind, by means of seniatians, obtains a 
knowledge, first, of the condition o£ the various parts of 
the body ; and second, of external objects and phenomena. 
The first^named class may be termed common sensations; 
the second, the special sensations or the senses. Under the 
first head are those which cannot be distinctly localized, 
such as fatigue, discomfort, and faintness, and also such 
sensations as itching, creeping, tickling, aching, and 
burning. Tactile Bensation, or that obtained by " con- 
tact," constitutes what is commonly known as the sense 
of touch. The line of demarcation between many of the 
common sensations and this sense is not a clear one. In 
fact, as Kirke * says, though " touch is usually classed with 
the special senses ... it forms the connecting link be- 
tween the general and special sensations"; for the sensa- 
tions produced by stimulation of the nerves of the skin 
and of certain portions of the mucous membrane are 
numerous. Of these may be named the sensations of 
ordinary touch, of weight, heat, cold, and tickling, and, if 
the stimulation is strong, of pain. Some parts of the 
skin are more sensitive to certain impressions than to 
others, and at times one sensation in a part is ezperienoed 
after others are lost. Pain is probably more easily induced 
in the face than elsewhere. The cheeks and ears seem to be 
more sensitive to the changes of atmospheric temperature 

> Sandbook of Fhstiology. 
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than other parts of the face. The soles of the feet, the 
knees, and the armpits are particularly sensitive to tickling. 
The power of distiiiguiBhing heat and cold may be lost in 
s part, as in paralysis, aiid yet the sensations of touch and 
pain remain ; or pain may be prevented by anaesthetics 
before the sensation of touch disappears. 

353. 'llie sensation of weight, resistance, etc., is called 
by some physiologists the muscular sense, from the belief 
that to a great extent it is dependent upon the muscular 
nerves, and is, therefore, a peculiar property of muscles. 
It is most developed in those parts of the body wbere the 
tactile sensibility is the keenest, and is probably due in 
part to the relative amount of the pressure of bodies upon 
those parts, and also to the relative amount of nervous 
and muscular enei^ expended in sustaining or resisting 
bodies. It is an aid in enabling us to appreciate the ''resis- 
tance, immobility, and elasticity of substances that are 
grasped, or on which we ti-ead, or which by their weight 
are opposed to the exertion of muscular power." ' Habit 
and education have a great deal to do with this sensation. 
It is astonishing with what accuracy experts will detect a 
departure from the standard weight in handling barrels of 
flour and other packages, including even such light arti- 
cles as coins. 

354. Fortunately, in health, the application of itimuli, 
beyond what may be eonndered in each individual the 
natural limit of atimulation, is attended by diacoTi^ort or 
pain. Tickling, for example, at first may not be unpleas- 
ant, but if persisted in, is liable to become exceedingly 

. dis^reeable and painful, and may be carried to such a 
point as to become dangerous. "The muscles, though 
they are not very sensitive oi^ans to ordinary stimuli^ 

1- Texl-hook 0/ Phytiology. Funt. 
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yet, vhen contracted spasmodically, occasion severe pain. 
They ache when fatigued, and pain is felt when they are 
contused or cut." Sunlight, too, bo necessary for health 
and comfort, if intense and shining into one's eyes, will 
produce pain and hlindness. Long-continued and high- 
pitched sounds also foil at length to be appreciated as 
Bounds, and produce only painful sensations. Tliis sensi- 
bility to pain guards us from many and great dangers. 
Those parts of the body which are the most subject to 
injury are supplied with nerves in the largest quantity, 
and are most sensitive. A cut into the skin, or the applica- 
tion to it of heat, cold, or other irritant, ordinarily causes 
pain ; but the structures beneath the skin are comparatively 
inuenaitive.' The eye, also, so necessary to a pleasurable 
existence, is abundantly supplied with nerves of sensation. 

355. Were it not for this sensibility to pain, important 
parts of the body might be irreparably injured with- 
out the knowledge of the individual. Thus, the skin 
might be almost boiled by the hot water of a bath, or 
roasted by exposure to a hot fire, or the eye might become 
intensely inflamed by long exposure to bright sunlight, or 
by the continuance therein of foreign particles which have 
lodged upon the surface of the ball. This sensibility 
undoubtedly differs in degree in men and animals.' In 
man it probably bears some relation to the development 
of the intellect. It is a matter of common observation 
among physicians and surgeons, that some persons suffer 
more than others who are afflicted with the same diseases 
or injuries. 

' Iq a Balneal operation, cutting through the skin is the most painful step, 
bnt this p^n is vary frequently dlminlahed or avoided by the application of 
cold to the part, by means of ether spray or otber quickly evaporating material. 

* " Blooded " botsea are much more sensitive and more keenly alive to pain 
than the average dray or work horse. 
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3ff6> Tlie special sentations, or the setiaei, are generally 
spoken of as five in number ; viz., touch, taste, Bmell, sigbt, 
and hearing.' All of the organs of special aense are, 
however, but the working toah of the brain. Hence, 

to perform their wonderful work aright, not only should 
they be perfect in structure, but the brain alao, and the 
special nerves which connect these organs with the brain, 
should be in an alert and heulthy condition,^ otherwise it 
may be that we shall neither hear with the ears, nor see 
with the eyes, nor taste with the tongue, nor handle with 
the hands. During deep sleep, for example, impressions 
of sound may be presented to the ear, or of chilliness to 
the skin, and they will not be perceived. During the deep 
sleep produced by anaesthetics, great surgical operations 
are performed without the knowledge of the individ- 
ual operated upon. But when the sleep so produced is 
not profound, the various steps of an operation may be 
recognized and afterwards remembered, though the ability 
to move and the perception of pain may be absent. 

307> It is to be especially noted, first, that each nerve 
of sense is only capable of performing the function de- 
signed for it. The nerve of sight does not enable us to 
hear, and the nerve of smell only enables us to appreciate 
odors; second, cultivation of the senses, especially if 
begun in early life, will develop their usefulness, but the 
training may be carried to the extent of making them 

I Some physiologists, believing that the Beveral sensations ptodnced by 
stimulation of the cutaneous nerrea, and ot Uiose ot certain portions of the 
mncona nembraue, are effected tfarongh distinct sets of nerve fibres, ennmetata 
as among the senses the sense of ptessuie, of temperature, ot pldn, etc. Others 
d^m that all the Benses are but modificatiooa of the sense ot t«nch. 

' As sight, hearii^, and tonch seem to be most concerned with the wautfl of 
the intellect, they are sometimes spoken of as the intellectval leniei; while 
la8t« and smell, being iuUmai«ly connected with nntrition, ate known m the 
corporeal lentai. 
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Bources of misery. Certain persons are painfullj' con- 
scious of the sliglitest discord; others almost instantane- 
ously detect, with a feeling of disgust, the inharmonious 
blending of tints which, to the ayerage person, is a har- 
monious one ; others still are made uncomfortable by an 
odor which is perceptible to do one but themselves. Cul- 
tivation furnishes the accurate hearing of the educated 
musician, the keen eyesight of the reliable pilot, engineer, 
and expert micioscopist, and the accurate touch of the 
blind. 

358. That provision by which we appreciate by actual 
contact the taze, form, and character of the surface of 
objects, is the genge of touch, and is most acute where the 
tactUe corpuscles are most numerous, as in the tip of the 
tongue, the under surface of the ends of the fingers, and 
the palms of the hands. It is least acute on the middle 
of the back.^ 

359. The human hands, with their long .flexible 
fingers and very adjustable thumbs, with their beautiful 
adaptation to the wants of the whole upper extremity, 
and with their average of 20,000 papillae to each square 
inch of surface, are the parts of the body most ustially 
employed in the exercise of the sense of touch.^ The sen- 
sitive tips of the fidgers, protected though they be by the 
epidermis, nails, and cushions of Sat, enable us to feel accu- 

< Tbe delicacf of the aeHle mdmUoh may be tneMorad b; lightly applying 
at one time the two points of a pair of compaasea to any part of the tntegn- 
ment, the eyes being dosed. In proportion ai the parts tested are seustdve 
wUl the two points be perceived aa two points when brought very close together. 
In this way tt has been ascert^ned that the palmar sntfaoes of fingers and 
bands are more eensiUTS than the doisal snifacea, the front of the body than 
thereai. 

* In tbe cat and seal, for example, feeling is In part effected throu^ the 
long bristles npon the lips, which are connected at their bases with nerve papil- 
lae, la Borne monkeys tbe exttetne end of the tall, and In the elephant ttw 
tnmk, ue organs of toncb. 
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ratelj, while we are BSTed from much of the pain that 
would otherwise ensue, if the fingers were not so pro- 
tected. If the cuticle should hecome removed, and the 
ends of the sensitive nerves be exposed to the air, pain 
would result, and the sense of touch be lost. 

360. Touch is the simplest of all the senses, and the 
one which is apparently first developed in the infant, and 
is common to a greater or less extent in all forms of ani- 
mal life. Simple as the sense is, it is capable of wonder- 
ful development, especially in persons deprived of one or 
more of the other senses. The blind learn to read by 
means of slightly raised letters, to recognize persons by 
feeling their faces, to distinguish by touch the different 
plants, the minute markings upon precious stones, the deli- 
cate tracery upon works of art, and, assisted by the sense 
of smell, even the color of fabrics.* They may become ex- 
pert musicians and also good sculptors, for it is related of 
the blind sculptor, Giovanni Gonelli, that he .could model 
the most striking likenesses, entirely by the sense of touch. 
Physicians, by education, may acquire the tactua e'ntditua, 
or discriminating touch, which is so valuable in detecting 
any unusual thickening, swelling, heat, etc., of parts.' The 
expert pianist acquires the ability to handle with precision 
many keys in a few seconds of time, while the compositor 
accurately sets type with, almost incredible rapidity. 

361. Taste is the sense by which we discover and recog- 
nize the flavors of substances. It is made possible through 

1 It Is said tbat a blind coontry meKbast waa In tiie babit of selecting 
shawla and dieia goods for voriona lady customers, whenever lie went to the 
luge dtlee tor stock, and tbat be seldom failed in taste and Judgment. 

' A well-known surgeon, now dead, performed during his lifetime tbe most 
delicate operations, which required the keenest sense of touch. He was a 
large and rather nnconth looking man, and bis bands and the Instruments used 
by blm were much larger than tbe average ; but the operations he performed 
were wonderfully delicate. 
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the raucous membrane of the tongue, of the soft palate, 
and of the back part of the throat, these being, in fact, the 
"organs of taste." The raucous 
membrane of the toi^ue is 
especially adapted to this pur- 
pose. It is abundantly supplied 
with both vascular and nervous 
papillae, similar to those of the 
skin ; and, in addition, there are 
large compound papiUae on the 
back part of the tongue, arranged 
in a V shape, and also smaller 
ones towards the front part. 

The papillae are covered with P8piiiMo(iiietoligue.-M8giiifled 
a plush-like epithelium, very aonmeun. 

delicate, permeable by fluids, and some of them contain 
simple terminal branches or loops of nerves. 

3d2. The tongue possesses, as we have seen, general 
sensibility ; but the sense of taste has no distinct nerve. 
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as in the case of the senses of sight and hearing. The 
lingual or gustatory branch of the fifth pair of cranial 
nerves supplies about two-thirds of the tongue, while the 
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^ jng iml branch of the glosBo^pharyugeal is diBtributed to 
- the posterior third. These nerves convey sensations of 
taste to the brain. The tip of the tongue seems to pos- 
sess the greatest sensibility to savors, next the base, and 
after this the sides. 

303. Only thote subBtancet can be tasted which are 
duaolved. These, by endosmosis, penetrate the mucous 
membrane, thus reaching the nerves of taste. Accord- 
ingly, dry sugar or salt, placed upon the tongue, is not 
tasted till it begins to dissolve. The finer the comminu- 
tion of food, the sooner is it dissolved and tasted. The 
dissolving process is much &cilitated by the varied move- 
ments of the tongue. 

364. Taste is one of the means by which we distin- 
guish between proper and improper articles of food. But 
in determining the nature of such articles, it is assisted by 
the other senses. Undoubtedly much pleasure is lent to 
the taste of certain substances by their appearance and 
odor. Hence,a "cold in the head" will interfere with the 
taste. The practice of swallowing disagreeable medicines 
with the nostrils closed is quite common. It has even 
been afOrmed that, if the nostrils are closed and the eyes 
shut, the taste of an onion may be mistaken for that of an 
apple. The sense of taste, which in man is naturally 
more acute than that of smell, is more easily perverted ; 
whereas, in some of the lower animals — dogs for example, 
— the sense of smell is more acute, so that these animals 
generally smell before they taste. 

365. Such qualities as those called "watery," "astrin- 
gent," "viscid," "oily," "burning," "mild" and "sharp" 
are appreciated hy the ordinary sensory nerves. "Sweet" 
and " sour " quaUties are believed to be appreciated, in the 
main, by the gustatory nerve at the front of the tongue ; 
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"salt" and "bitter" qualities, by the other nerve of taste 
towards the back of the tongue. 

366. Taste in the human being, and also in some of 
the lower animals, is more or less inf/uenced hy imitation^ 
hahit, surrowndings, and training} The young baby does 
not readily distinguish between the taste of oil and that 
of sugar, but learns the difference by degrees. Children 
fancy certain articles of food and dislike others, because 
other members of the family or their schoolmates do the 
same. Persons living in malarious regions have been 
known to Hke the bitter taste of quinine. Inhabitants of 
certain parts of the world enjoy rancid fats. Morbid 
tastes are sometimes the result of disease, or disorders of 
the brain or of the blood. Persons so afflicted will eat 
with avidity slate peneUs and plaster, drink vinegar, etc. 
That taste may be developed, especially when assisted by 
the sense of smeU, is seen in expert tea and wine tasters. 
The tasting too frequently of strong condiments or spices 
blunts the sense of taste for more delicate flavors; so also 
does the frequent tasting of any one article. The nerves 
of taste fully appreciate but one flavor at any one time, so 
that if one is presented before another has disappefured, 
the result is a mixed or confused taste. 

307. In man the sense of smell is not so acute as the 
other senses, and its impressions often need to be con- 
firmed by the others, (a.) In dogs, on the contrary, it is 
very acute, enabling them to track their prey and find 
their masters by scent alone. It is said that the Esqui- 
maux dogs in the Arctic regions are of great value, 
because they can detect by the sense of smell supplies of 

^ When tomatoea were first mtroduced into tbin coimtiy they were geDer- 
ally disliked. Many a man, who will not eat fat salt pork at borne, will relish 
It at sea 01 iu the army. 
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food which may be stored in the ice long distanoes away. 
By this sense animals escape horn their pursuers, if they 
are to the windward of them. 

368. The essential organ of smell is the upper half of 
the mucous membrane of the nasal fossae or nose cavities. 
These are separated from each other by a vertical wall, 
called the septum, partly cartilaginous and iu part of hone. 
In the mucous membrane which covers part of the septum, 



Left aaaal cavity. — 1, left olfsflor; bulb wllb Jin nervu branchea; 1, lit nasal nerrei 

and on the two upper turbinated bones, are distributed the 
terminal filaments of the olfactory nerve, or nerve of smell. 
These filameubs come through the roof of the fossae, as 
through a sieve, from the olfactory bulbs which are the 
terminations of the olfactory nerves. These bulbs lie 
under the anterior portion of the cerebrum, and upon the 
bony fioor of the cranial cavity. (Fig. 78.) The lower 
half of the mucous membrane of the nose is supplied with 
ordinary sensibility by a nasal branch of the fifth pair of 
cranial nerves. Its irritation causes sneezing. 
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300. Odors, to be recognized, must be presented in a 
gaseous or vaporous form to the mucous membrane con- 
taining the olfactory nerve filaments. The most minute 
portion of such a substance as musk will be readily per- 
ceived, if it be forcibly drawn up during inspiration into 
the higher portions of the nasal fossae. Some persons are 
so susceptible to odors and emanations, that the smell of 
certain substances, of roses, for example, or of new-mown 
hay^ or of certain drugs in a powdered state, may excite 
in tbem an inflammation of the nasal passages.' Sharp and 
pungent vapors, such as that of hartshorn, are perceived 
by the lower portions of the nasal passages. 

370. There is no doubt that the sense of smell may be 
highly developed, especially in conjunction with that of 
the other senses, or in case these are deficient. It is 
related that a certain blmd and deaf mute was able to 
recognize by the sense of smell any person with whom he 
had previously come in contact. Dryness of the nasal 
mucous membrane, or its frequent irritaUon, tends to 
blunt the sense of smell. 

QUESTIONS. 

1. How are aenBations valuable? 

2. How may they be classified ? 

3. Wliat is the effect of exceseive stimulation of nerres? 

4. What oaefol purpose has pain? Give examples. 

5. What parts of the body are ia general most sensitive? Samo 

some of them, 
tt. What have you to say of the sensitiveness of difiereut individ- 
u^ among men and animals ? 

7. Name some of the senaatious experienced through the nerves of 

the skin. 

8. How many special senses are usually reckoned? 

9. To what is the sensation of weight probably due? 

1 Hay tevflt, a fonn of such iuflanunatton, ia balieved to be induced by the 
poUen of the rag-weed, among cither things. 
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10. What u necessarj to a healthy exercise of all the seoeeB? 

11. Show by examples how the brain is necessary to Bensatioii. 

12. Aie the fnmctions of the nerrea of the special senses disUnct kom 

one another? 

13. Can these senses be cultivated? How do we know this? 

14. What are the objects of the sense of touch? 

15. In what part of the body b the sense the most delicate? 

18. What service is rendered to the sensation by certain tissueB, which 
aie entirely destitute of it, such as the ntuls, the epidermis, 
and the fat? 

17. How does touch compare with the other senses, as to simplidty 

and early development? 

18. What have you to say as to its c^nKit; for varied application and 

trai ning ? Dlnstrate . 

19. What are the organs of taste? 

20. How is tlie mocous membrane of the tongne adapted to the exer- 

cise of this function? 

21. Is there a distinct nerve of taste, like the optic nerve for seeii^, 

and the auditory nerve for hearing ? 

22. What takes the place of such a nerve? 

23. Where is there the greatest sensibility to savors? 

24. In what form must snbstuices be to be tasted 7 Why? 

25. What relation has this fact to the chewing of food? 

26. Of what nse is Itate in addition to its appetizing quality? 

27. Do the other senses lend any intensity to the taste 1 Dlustrate. 

28. By which of the organs of taste, respectively, are the several qual- 

ities of objecte sut^iosed to be detected or appreciated? 
28. By what is the taste more or less influenced? Illustrate. 

30. To what are morbid tastes sometimes due? 

31. Give an instance of the capacity of the taste for delicate training. 

32. How may the sense be blunted? 

33. How does the development of the sense of smell in man compare 

with that of the other senses? 

34. Dlustrate the bluntness of the sense by comparison with the lower 

Hiimals. 
36. What is the essential organ of smell? Describe it. 

36. How is the lower half of the mucous membrane of the nose sup- 

plied with ordinary Bensibilitj? 

37. In what form must odors be presented to be appreciated? 

38. Illustrate the extreme sensitiveness of certain persons to odors. 

39. Can the sense be trained? Illustrate. 
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SENSATIONa 



gun infonuatioii, — fii'st., as to the condition 
f the body ; second, as to external objects and 



{r-^™™™ S Fatigue, fatness, etc., — Generalized. 
Common j -Y^^^i^g^ aching, etc., - I>ocalized. 
Special.-!^. S-- ^'"'"'■aSf tS^* "''"' 



Skin 

Muscles 

FoTtions of macoua membrane 

The eye 

The ear 

Internal organs (occasionally) 



rV. ( Proper stimulatiiMi. 

RBQtriREiiKKts \ Kest. 



With sensitive 
nerves and their 

connecting 
nerve centres. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 
SIGHT. 

371. By means of »igM we receive impressions of light, 
movement, and distance, the form, size, shades of color, 
and other general properties of ohjects, and, in general, the 
manifold beauties of nature and art. The organ of tight 
is the eye, and the parts belonging to the eye, or auxiliary 
to its use, are the eyeball, eyebrow, eyelids, ciliae or eye- 
lashes, lachrymal and Meibomian glands, tear passages, 
muscles, and optic nerve. 

372. Each eyeball rests in an orbital cavity partially 
surrounded by cushions of fat. The orbits are deep and 
conical, and are formed by the junction of various bones. 
Their upper and front edges project and overhang their 
openings, thus forming the browi, which are covered with 
thick skin, and short, strong hairs. The eyebrows, with 
the other projecting walls of the orbits, and the nose, 
serve to protect the eyes from injury. The hairs of the 
ayebrows prevent the perspiration from flowing into the 
eyes, by directing it towards the cheeks. 

373. In firont of each orbit are two movable curtains, 
known as the upper and lower eyelids, the upper being more 
movable than the lower. When closed, they cover the 
orbital openings. Both have upon tiieir edges hairs (eye- 
laghei) which project outwardly, and when the lids are 
closed, or even partially closed, interlace with each other, 
forming an admirable screen. Their bidbs are supplied 
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with nerves. They are sensitive, and give warning of the 
approach of insects, dust, etc., even in the dark. 

In some persons the eyelashes are long and sUky, while 
in others they are short and stifF.^ A thin, loose skin 
covers the lids upon the outside. Their inner lining is a 
thin mucous membrane, the conjunctiva, which also covers 
the front of the eyeballs. This membrane is extremely 
sensitive, and aids the eyelashes in protecting the eye from 
dust and other foreign particles.^ Between the skin and 
conjunctiva of the lids are cartil(^es,^ which serve to pre- 
serve the convexity and firmness of the walls of the lids. 
Between the cartU^es and conjunctiva are the Methomian 
glands, with their tubes lying in grooves in the cartilages. 
These glands secrete an oily material which lubricates the 
edges of the lids, thereby preventing them from adhering, 
and the tears from overflowing upon the cheeks.* The lids 



' Sometimes when the lids are diseased the lashes tarn Inward and Irritate 

1 OoT(juncljffffi, or Inflammation of Oiia membrane, U oneottlie commonest 
affectiooB of the eyes, eepeclally among those whose general health is deterio- 
rated, and who are exposed to dusty or other Irritating ^r, us in factories and 



"I have no doabt in my own mind," says Dr. Loring, the well-known ocu- 
list, "and I believe It la universall; admitted, that vit!at«d air has adirect 
Irritating effect on all mucous memhranes, and I feel convinced from my own 
observation that the mnc^us membrane of the eye Is pecoUarly susceptible to 
Its influence. This Is shown b; the fact that repeated attacks at inflammation 
of the mucous membrane of the eye, which have occurred in a vitiated atmos- 
phere, and which liave resisted all curative means, are often cured at once, and 
prevented from recurring, when a wholesome supply of air is obtained, all 
other conditions remaining Che same." 

In Egypt, owing to the intense heat, to the high winds, and clouds of sand, 
this and other inflammations ol the eye become very severe, even destroying 
the organ. It is s^d that many of the Crusaders in the Holy Laud were made 
blind from these causes. 

* Tarsal eartlli^es. 

* The last effect will be better understood if the edges of a cup are greased 
and the cup is filled with water. The surface of the water may then be 
made higher than the edge of tbecnp, without the water overflowing 
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distribute moiBtiire, or the tear secretion, over the surfaees 
of the eyes, and assist in regulating the admission of light 
thereto, and they protect them &om heat and cold, and 
the contact of foreign particles, dust, insects, etc The 
eye is closed by the action of a broad, thin, elliptical 
muscle which surroonds the otbit and spreads out upon 
the lids. By it the skin and soft parts about the eye are 
wrinkled and drawn together inward, and the lids Hi-mly 
held together. 

374. At the external and upper portion of the orbits 
are located the lachrymal glandi, which secrete the tears. 
This watery secretion, like the insensible perspiration, is 
constant, and is spread by the lids over the front surface 
of the ball. A portion is carried into the nose through 
four openings, one on the edge 
of each lid, near its inner 
extremity. These openings 
may be readily seen by evert- 
ing the lids while looking into 
a mirror. They connect 
with little canals (lachrymal 
^. „ canals), which communicate 

Lo. iMhrymaigtand; TD. openingjof also with two enlargements, 
uMi 6\ia'. Skin and paru eitemai called the lachrymal OT tear 
gaca, and these latter with 
the nasal diicts, which discharge into the nose. (Fig. 79.) 
The tear sacs, together with the nasal ducts, constitute 
the lachrymal canals. The lachrymal secretion keeps the 
&ont of the eyeballs in that moist and transparent con- 
dition which is necessary for clear vision and comfort. 
If the eye should become dry, as it does sometimes, 
from disease, or long exposure to dry, hot winds, it be- 
comes clouded, light being but poorly admitted through 
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it.^ Usually this secretipn passes into the nasal ducts 
after performing its functions ; but, if largely increased in 
quantity by emotion or irritation, it overflows in tears upon 
the cheeks ; hence, emotional persons readily weep.* 

375. Each eyeball is spherical in /arm, and has the 
segment of a smaller and more prominent sphere fitted 
upon its anterior portion, somewhat as a watch glass is set 
into its case. (Fig. 81.) The diameter of the eye from 
the front backwards is about an inch; the transverse 
diameter a little less. The segment of the lai^r sphere, 
forming about five-sixths of the globe, is opaque, while 
that of the smaller and anterior- sphere, the cornea, which 
is without blood-vessels, is transparent, light passing 
through it as through a clear window-glass.* 

370. The posterior five-sixths of each eyeball is com- 
posed of three coats or tunics : the sclerotic, choroid, and 
retina. The aeUrotic coat is a white, firm, fibrous envelope 
of the posterior flve-aixths of each eyebaU. It has hut few 
blood-vessels, is not very sensitive, assists in maintaining 
the globular form of the eyebaU, and protects the delicate 
structures within it. To its outer surface ai-e attached 
the six muscles, four straight and two oblique, which are 
capable of moving the eyeball in nearly all directions. 
Upon the front of the eye the sclerotic coat forms what is 

1 Lnstreless eyes are seao In fisb which hare been lemoved for a time from 
the water. In some torms of sccotnloDS or blood disease in tlie human being, 
the Meibomian and lachrymal secretions are decreased In amount, and the eyes 
become bloodshot and clondy, giving rise to the peculiar appearance known as 
" blear-eyed," the defect bdng enhanced by the roughening and falling out of 
the eyelashes. 

' Sometimes, also, where the tissnes of the lower lids are relaxed, as in old 
peiBODS, and the lids are everted, the tears overflow. 

■ The cornea can be best seen by looking at it in the human being from the 
^e, or by observing the reflection of objects upon it. Id looking at an eye In 
front, we look Ibrough the cornea and aqueous humor. 
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called the " white of the eye," and is covered by the con- 
junctiva. In its inner surface are lodged the ciliary 
nerves. Behind, and a little to the inner side, it ia pierced 
by the filaments of the optic nerve, or nerve of sight, whose 
fibrous sheath is continuous with the dura mater of the 
brain. Along with, and in the centre of, the filaments, 
there passes into the eye a large central artery, which is 
distributed to the lining coat. Other blood-vessels, and 



MukL«i of tbe eve- — T, the rauule which llfle the upp«r tld i 2, the anperior 
oblique mutch; 3, th« piiLLey through which Ita tfindon plays; 4,6^0. tuperlor, 

nerve; 12, eutaurface of cheek bone; 13, uaial oriflce, 

also some of the ciliary nerves, pass into the eye, along 
with the optic nerve, through an opening in the bottom of 
the orbit. 

377. The choroid, sometimes called the vascular coat, is 
the middle coat of the eye, and is closely adherent to the 
inner surface of the sclerotic. It is soft, containing a net^ 
work of blood-vessels, and is of a dark color, like the 
inside of the skin of a dark grape, being lined with a 
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layer of flat, dark-brown, or nearly black, pigment cells. 
This dark surface absorbs such of the rays of light which 
enter the eye as would otherwise be reflected and diffused, 
and prevent accurate vision. In Albinos, also in white 
rabbits, and other animals having red or pink eyes, the 
pigment cells are deficient, and accordingly vision is 
imperfect, especially in the day-time, or when the eyes are 
exposed to strong light. 

378. A prolongation of the choroid, in the front of the 
eye, forms the ins, which is a curtain across the interior of 
the eye, behind the cornea, at the margin of which it is at- 
tached. In its centre is the pupil, a round opening, through 
which all light that enters the back part of the eye must 
pass.' The iris is a muscular oi^au having two sets of flbres, 
circular and radiating. Through the involuntary action of 
these fibres the pupil contracts or dilates, when exposed 
to greater or less light, thus performing its function of 
regulating the amount of light admitted to the retina. 
But the pupil does not act instantaneously ; hence, on 
coming into a bright light from a dark room, or going into 
a dark room &om the bright sunl^ht, vision is confused 
until the proper amount of light has been excluded or 
admitted, aa the case may be, by the contraction, or expan- 
sion of the pupil, and until the retina also has accommo- 
dated itself to the change. Certain medicinal substances 

1 The shape of the papil differs ta different animals. In the cat it <8 & nar- 
row, horizontal elit when contracted, and la round when dilated. Capable ot 
great dilatation, It enables the cat to see eren In the duk. In the hnman eye 
the pupil seems black, except In the case of the Albino. The black appearance 
is due to the tact that, la looking at the pupil, we look into a dark chamber at 
the back. In the Albino, the pigment cella being deficient, we see the idokish 
color afforded by the blood-YCBseU. In certain nocturnal animak, such as 
wolves and cats, in obecore light the pupil presents a sparkling or glaring 
appearance, which at one time was supposed to be doe to a kind ot phospho- 
rescence, but is now recognized aa a reflection from a patch ot metaUio Inatn 
found upon the choroid oC these animals. 
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have the proper^ of dilating, and others of contracting, 
the pupil. For example, belladonna, or atropine, which is 
its active principle, taken intemallj, or applied to or 
about the eye, dilates the pupil, while opium and the 
Calabar bean contract it.' The color of the iris varies, 
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and 13 apt to be in accord with the general coloring of the 
individual-* By the terms, blue, brown, hazel, gray, or 
black eyes, the color of the iria is indicated.* Just behind 
the iris, towards its circumference, lie the ciliary muscle 

' The aots ot dllatatloD aod coutractioD of the pupil may be seen by alter' 
nately covering the eye of anotber with the haod for a moment, and then 
cemovlng It, In many young peraons considerable dilatation is normal, while 
the same Is true of contraction In somo old persons. Extreme eoairaction or 
dilatation of the pupil ia the result of poitoning or of diaease. 

' SomatimeB brunettes are seea with light eyes, and blondeB Willi darkonea, 
and occasionally a person is found with one eye light and the other dark. 

* The eyes of young Infants are almost always blae, the color not begin- 
nlng to change until the sixth or eighth week of life. 
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and also the ciliary body, a dark pigmented mass, arranged 
in fluted folds known as the "ciliaiy processes" (Fig. 81), 
which, with the iris, control the function of accommoda- 
tion, to be hereafter described.^ 

379. The retina is the third coat, and lines nearly the 
whole of the posterior five-sixths of the eyeball.^ It is a 
delicate, transparent membrane, containing an expansion 
of the filaments of the optic nerve. It is sensitive only to 
light. A jar of the retina or optic nerve by a blow upon 
the head, or an electric shock communicated to the eyeball, 
or any irritation applied to the retina, produces flashes 
of light, — an effect which is familiarly termed "seeing 
stars." The function of the retina is to receive the rays 
of light which, emanating from objects, enter the pupil 
of the eye, and communicate the impressions thus pro- 
duced through the optic nerve to the cerebrum. The 
retina ia not, however, equally sensitive to light through- 
out its whole extent. The point of entrance of the optic 
nerve is insensible to light, and is therefore called the 
"blind spot,"* while from one-twelfth to one-eighth of an 
inch outwardly from this point in each eye ia an oval spot 
called the "yellow spot," which ia the most sensitive part 
of the retina. This spot is directly in the line of distinct 

I The Iris, cillaj-y body, and choroid, togetlier are called the uveal tract. 

' Its greatsBt tljickneas U uid to be not moK than rJg of an inch, and 
microBcopiatg describe eight or ten different layers In it. An outer one con- 
tains the "rods" and "cones," which are most intimately concerned in tha 
perception ot light, while next to the Inner coat ia the expulsion of the optic 

* The blind spot may be proved by a simple experiment. Place the two 
thumbs side by side about tweWe int^iea from the face. Shut the left eye, and 
look at the left thnmb intently with the right eye, wlille you gradually move 
the right thumb away from it toward the right. At a certain point, generally 
abont alz or seven inches, the right thnmb will seem to disappear. If carried 
still farther away, it will be again seen. The explanation of thia phenomenon 
la that, at the point ot disappearance, the pictnre ot the thnmb falls upon the 
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vision.^ Each impression received by the retina lasts for 
a time before fading away. If impressions are received 
too rapidly, one after another, vision is confused or dazzled, 
as the case may be, or the objects seem to be one. The 
old impressions are retained vrhile the new ones are being 
received. Thus, the spokes of a rapidly-revolving wheel 
seem to form a continuous disk. A lighted torch rapidlj- 
revolved shows a circle of light. Two colors upon a card, 
if rotated rapidly, are confused by the eye into a blurred 
image, or, if the colors be primary, the complementary sec- 
ondary color is perceived.^ The retina becomes tired and 
loses its sensibility by looking for a long time steadily at 
one object, and the sight is relieved by closing the eyes 
for a moment, or by an oocasioual glance at other objectB." 

380. Within each eyeball are three transparent media 
or humors : the aqueous humor, the vitreous (glass-like) 
humor, and the crystalline lens. Enclosed within the 
retina is the vitreous humor. It is a colorless, transparent, 
and jelly-like substance, which assists in preserving the 
form of the eyeball, and affords support to the delicate 
retina. On its front, in a cup-like hollow, rests the 
crystalline lens. Between the lens and the cornea is the 
aqueous humor, consisting of a few drops of a watery fiuid 
in which the ir^ can freely move. 

381. The cryttalline lens is located just behind the iris 
and in front of the vitreous humor, and is about one-quar- 
ter of an inch in thickness, is shaped like a double convex 

1 The yellow spot, upon which the rays of Ught couvarge, i.e., are focmsed, 
receives Impiesslone through the motlona ol the eyeball from side to side as iu 
reading, or In Tarlous directions, ta we catch at a glimce the beanties of a 



' Toys for cliildren, In which Sgures aeem sctDBlly to be In n 
constmcted on the prlndple stated above. 

■ Looking steadily for a time at a. bright light or spot will i 
appear dark. After rest this dark color disappc.irs. 
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lens or magnifying glass, and is contained in a capsule, 
which is kept in place by a so-called suspensory ligament, 
which is a continuation of the enclosing membrane of the 
vitreous humor.^ The lena is of the consistency of jelly, 
but very elastic, especially in children ; consequently, in 
them the shape is very readily changed, while in old per- 
sons the lens is quite dense, and is not easily changed. 

Thefwnetion of the crystalline lens is to assist the cornea 
in bringing rays of light to a point or "focus" upon 
the retina. This is necessary to distinct vision, for, without 
the lens, the rays would not be thus focussed, and sight 
would be blurred. The crystalline lena, being convex, 
converges the rays of light which pass through it to a 
focal point, giving at that point an inverted im^e of the 
objects firom which the rays proceed. So, in a bright, 
direct light, by means of a convex lens, objects, such as 
trees, drawings, etc., may be pictured upon a white or 
light-colored surface, but always inverted, or upside down. 
In the same way, through the crystalline lens, inverted 
images are formed upon the retina.' Notwithstanding 
tills inversion, however, in normal vision, these images are 
seen in their proper positions and relations. We learn to 
appreciate the size and form of objects reflected upon the 
retina by comparison and experience. As it is the brain 

1 Cataract is aa opacity of the erystnIUne lens, and not a " white spot on 
tbefrontof Uieeye/'BSBODielwIioTe. It may affect the nhols or part ot the 
lens. UBUtdly ligiit Is tranamltted ttirongh the lens wlien so afEeoted, as througli 
a ground glass window. To lestote tranapacent media, or tonmovetbe Irrita- 
tion wiildi snch opacity may set up, the lens may be Tomoved hy opetation. 
When remoTed, vision can be In part restored by the use ot spectacles oi eye- 
glasses, t.e., aitifioial lenses. 

3 A. candle flame held before the cornea ot an eyeball removed from a bul- 
lodc (the sclerotio and choroid on the posterior of the eyeball being detached) 
will be seen reflected inverted upon the retina. Wlien the lens has been 
removed from the eye by operation, the focus ot the rays oC light falls about 
three-eights of an inch behind the rethia, and the object seems mnch larger 
than It really is, and mnch less distinct. 
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wMch is the ultimate organ of perception, a disordered 
brain mil sometimes perceive distorted images in objects 
of which the retina receives correct impressions ; hence, 
also, apparent vision is possible without any retinal impres- 
sion at aU, the disordered brain seeing some phantom 
image of its own creation. It is in this way that in 
dreams objects appear to he so vividly seen that they may 
be readily described when the sleeper awakes. 

382. All the various directions from which rays of light 
come into the pupil, taken together, form what is known 
as the "circle" or "field of vision." Immediately in the 
centre of this field objects can be most distinctly seen. 
To enable one to have a long or short range of vision at 
will, to see remote objects, and then, within an incredibly 
short time, those close at hand, the crystalline lens has a 
fower of accommodation. But objects at different distances 
cannot he plainly perceived at the same time. The lens 
in each case must be accommodated to the distance. 
Thus, while we gaze at a fly upon a window pane, or the 
threads of a veil, we do not see plainly the landscape 
beyond. If we see the landscape plainly, the fly and the 
threads of the veil become indistinct. This accommoda- 
tion is the result of changes in the shape of the lens pro- 
duced by the ciliary muscle, the small muscle before 
mentioned, which encircles the lens aud is connected 
with the delicate ligament that holds the lens in posi- 
tion. As the objects looked at are brought near the 
eye, the lens becomes more and more convex. When 
the eye ia at rest, or when objects are distant, the lens is 
more flattened. The ciliary muscle bears the same rela- 
tion to the eye as the adjusting screw does to the opera- 
glass, photographer's camera, or to the microscope. The 
range of accommodation is limited, and differs in different 



individaala. Ordinarily accommodation fails and vision 
Ib imperfect wben the object is less than six inches from 
the eye. Outside or inside of each one's normal limit of 
vision, or where the lines of sight no longer fociis or meet, 
vision becomes imperfect and blurred. The average eye 
is able to recognize type one-thirty-second of an inch in 
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height, held at least eighteen inches off,^ and type three- 
eighths of an inch in height twenty feet away. Bnt the 
ability to see plainly objects at a distance, or near the eyes, 
can be developed by training. The pilot clearly defines 
objects at a long distance, even in an obscure light, which 
the average eye could not even distinguish. On the other 

' " The following paragraph from Dt. Snelleti ot Utrecht, the anthor of the 

test-types in general use, gives a Bpecimen of lotteni oiie-thirty.Becond of an 
Inch in height : 



hand, the watch-maker's eyesight is very acute for objects 
near at hand.^' 

383. The optic nerves, which cany impressions from the 
retinas to the cerebrum, are inserted into the posterior 
segment of the eyeballs, a little to the inner side of their 
centres. Passing into the cavity of the skull, they approach 
each other and consolidate, forming what is known as the 
"optic chiasm." At this point there occurs a decussation 
of a portion of the opttc nerve fhres^ so that some of the 
filaments pass &om the left optic nerve to the right, and 
from the left eyeball to the right one, and vice versa. 
Filaments also pass from one optic tubercle, that is, &om 
the origin of one optic nerve to the other.^ The eyes, as 
Dalton remarks, " are not so much two distinct organs, as 
one double one." Besides the direct impressions (color, 
size, etc.) carried to the brain by the optic nerves, impres- 
sions which result in reilex action are brought back to the 
eye from the optic tubercles. A stimulus of light, for 
example, is conveyed to the optic tubercles, and is reflected 
outward to the muscular fibres of the iris, causing con- 
traction or dilatation, as the case may be. 

I The eyesight may be brought to b. high state of pertecUon by proper c«l- 
tlvation. It is related of Professor Agassiz that he once selected as an assist- 
ant the candidate who coald b«8t see and eUKrihe what was to be seen from an 
open window. One person saw merely a board fence and a brick pavement, 
another added a BtTeam of soapy water, while a third detected the color of the 
paint on the fence, noted a green mold or fungns on the bricks, and evidence 
of bloing in the water, and other details. EondiD, the celebrated prestidigita^ 
tear. In his autobiography, attributes his saccees mainly to the quickness of 
his percepUoD, which be acquired by walking repeatedly and rapidly by a shop 
window full of iniscellaneons articles, endeavoring thus to recognize as many 
objects as he conld at a glance. 

In many respects the human eye resembles the photographic camera, with 
its darkened chamber, reflecting surfaces, adjnstingscrews, sensitive plates, etc., 
and like It, in use by an experienced and pains-taking owner, mnch more accn- 
rste plctniea will be roprodnced than if the owners are reckless or oneducated. 

^ The optic tubercles are cerebral ganglia on the under surface of the brain, 
near Its front portion, In which the Optic nerves originate. 
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384. Objects are ordinarily perceived by the simulta- 
neous use o£ both eyes, t'.e^ by binocidar vision. Two 
images of each object are formed at the same time, one 
upon each retina, though so combined as to produce the 
impression of but one object upon the brain.* With 
binocular vision we appreciate, with greater accuracy, the 
solidity and distance of objects ;^ hence, with one eye 
closed, the difficulty of threading a needle, or touching 
any object quickly, will be much increased, (a.) 

385. Owing to the extreme sensitiveness of the eyes, 
defects in vision are quite common. In cases of injury 
to, or disease of one eye, the peculiar decussation of the 
fibres of the optic nerves may give rise to "sympathetic " 
inflammation, or disease of the other eye." 

The ophthalmoscope, an optical instrument which, used 
in a dark room, reflects by means of a bright light the inner 
coats and contents of the eye, was invented by Helmholtz 
in 1851. It enables the physician to detect optical defects 
which the patient may not have been aware of. Before the 
use of the ophthalmoscope many diseased or disordered con- 
ditions of the eye were not accurately recognized. It is 
now known, for example, that defective circulation in the 
retinal blood-vessels may disturb the vision ; and that 
changes in the form, consistency, or relation of the various 
parts of the eye may induce grave optical defects, 

' The best binocnlar Tialon results when the images are hoth apon the yellow 
spots. But It this be not the caae, if, for example, aae eye be pressed a little 
to one side by the finger, and aa object is then looked at with both eyes, the 
object will seem double, the Images failing opon different points in the two eyes. 

' Looking at a solid object with both eyes, the two iraagea formed upon tlie 
retina are not exactly alike, for one eye sees it from one side, the other from 
aaotlier side. The result is a "stereoscopic effect." Double pictures, so drawn 
that they represent the objects as seen by the two eyes, will, when shown by 
the stereoscope, appear solid. 

° As to the removal of foreign bodies, aod the treatment of injuries of tbe 
eye, see chapter on emergencieB. 



380. Color-hlindneas is the inability to distingaish 
certain colors. Helmholtz and others have considered 
red, green, and violet as base colors, i.e., colors, by the 
mingling of which in proper proportions, white (a combi- 
nation of all colore) and the various colore of the solar 
spectrum may be produced. It ie believed that there are 
special retinal elements for the perception of each of these 
base colors, and that the color-blind are deficient in one 
set of these elements, most commonly the red.' It is 
especially important that railroad engineers and seamen 
should not be color-blind. Vessels carry at night upon 
their right hand or "starboard" side a green light, and 
upon the left hand or "port" side a red light. A red 
light also is the danger signal upon railroads. Ck>lor-blind 
engineers may therefore not dietingiueh danger signals, or 
pilots know how to pass an approaching vessel, thereby 
causing coUisioD and loss of life. Especially are such 
accidents to be expected if the atmosphere is so humid 
that these men cannot distinguish the difference in the 
luminosity as well as in the color of signals, (a.} 

387. An eye perfectly fonned, i.e^ one in which the 
rays of light are made to converge to a focus directly upon 
the retina, is called an emmetropic* eye. If the axis of 

1 SomeUmea color-blindneas Is called Daltontgin, from Dalton, tbe Engliab 
cbemlst, nbo first Cftrefal^ deeciibed it, and was bimgeU subject to it. It ia 
related that htg biends were nmch concerned when he waa to be presented at 
court, for fear that, being a Qnaker, he would not wear tbe scarlet robe which 
his position required bim to wear; bat to him It seemed of a gray color. 

^ From tbe Greek word emmelroi, i.e. regular. Accuracy of vidon may 
" be ascertained by employing the ordinary cards used by optbalmic Bu^eons, 
upon which are prlnled letters (in Roman) of differing sizes. Each line of 
letters baa at the end a numlier, whicli denotes the distance in feet at wliich a 
person should stand and see tlie letters clearly. If be can do this, be possesses 
normal acuteness of vision. According to tbe usual system employed in eye 
infirmaries, if a cert^n line is to be read at a distance of fifteen feet, and Uie 
pupil can do ho, he ia marked \i; If he must go closer, and can only distinguish 
at eleven feet, he is marked { i, the denominator of the fraction representing 
the normal distance, and the numerator the actual distance, (a.) 



the eyeball is too long or too short, the focus will not fall 
upon the retina, but in front of or behind it. There is 
then said to be an " error in refraction." In m^opia,^ or 
short-sight, parallel rays of light entering the eye are 
focussed in front of the retina, the axis of the eye being 
too long. Objects are not pl^ly seen until they are 
brought near enough for their images to be focussed upon 
the retina. This condition is often hereditary, but is also 
induced by strain, for example, by reading very small print 
in a poor light, and by long, uninterrupted nse of the eyes 
in close work. For its relief, properly iitted concave 
glasses are needed, (a.) 




388. In hypermetropia, or long sight, the axis of the 
eyeball is too short, and the focus &Ils heyond the retina. 
This condition is to be remedied by convex glasses, which 
will converge the rays of light upon the retina. Print, 
after too long reading, becomes blurred and misty. The 
performance of accommodation is painful, so sensitive 
have the parte become, even when there is no attempt to 
use the eyes, and in children there is always more or less 
danger of squint resulting from the effort to see things 
near by. 



380. Prethyopia, or old sight, is a failure of accommo- 
dation, or a loss of power for adjusting the focus of the 
eye for near objects, and is especially due to the fact that 
with increasing age the lens becomes stiffer, and incapable 
of being bent into the convexity necessary for the adjust- 
ment of the focus for near objects.' To remedy this 
defect convex lenses are required. 

390. Another optical defect is 
■ astigmatum, or the inability of the 

^L I ^f eye to focus lines perpendiculajr 

^^ ^L I ^ ^^ to each other at the same time. 
^^^\|/^^^ (Fig. 84.) This condition depends 
l^^i^iM^ • ^■■■^■1 upon a difference in the curvature 
^^^^■^^^^^ of the different meridians of the 
^r m I ^. ^^^ cornea or lens. Persons bo affected 
g I "Al may readily distinguish horizontal 

i or perpendicular lines of type, but 

Rg. a+, not both sets equally well at the 

same time. 
391. Proper care of ike eye» ia of the greatest impor- 
tance. Healthy and well-formed eyes, if properly used, do 
their work without the conBoiouaness of their owners, so 
that pain, or discomfort in them, or even slight defects in 
vision, are warnings of disorder if not of disease. But 
persona whose general health ia unusually good are liable 
to he over coniident, and so £ul to take notice of these 
warnings in time. Young children are too frequently 
encour^ed in persistent "near wcnk," such as prolonged 
drawing, studying, reading, and sewing. Such children 

> Sometimes old people are debglit«d at the return of what ia called " sec- 
ond Bight," b; irblch tbejr may be enabled to read withont the aid of their 
Bccnstomed glasses. In fact, they have become short-sighted owing to achange 
in the shape of the lens, and can see cleacly objects near at liand, while objects 
lai off are more IndigUnct than beCore. 
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may become prodigies, but tbe soundness of their eyes is 
frequently sacrificed, (a.) Most of the eye troubles of 
infants are the result of the careless exposure of their sensi- 
tive eyes to glaring light, or to impure air, in the "living" 
rooms where the washing of soiled clothing is carried on, 
or of the application of poultices and other materials to 
the eye, etc. In adult life certain occupations tend to 
weaken the eyes, but even in such instances much can 
he done to save them. The following directions for this 
purpose are those deemed most important: — 

1. For all kinds of work have an abundance of clear 
and steady light, especially when engaged iu writing, read- 
ing, embroidering, painting, or other work which "tries 
the eyes." Fine work, and that upon dark surfaces, should 
he performed by daylight. Using the eyes closely during 
twilight is injurious. 

2. Avoid a glaring light, and see to it that the sun does 
not shine directly upon your work. Interpose ground 
glass, or light blue, or gray tinted glass, or paper. The 
reflection into the eyes of sunlight from the surface of 
mirrors is not to be tolerated. 

8. Let the light reach your work preferably from the 
left aide and from above, not from in front.^ 

4. When using artificial light (t.«., that from a lamp, 
gas, etc.), it is beneficial to shade the eyes from any heat 
and glare. If gas is used, the Argand burner, with its 
shade and chimney, is advisable. If a lamp, use only the 
best oil and a good lamp, particularly the *' German 
students' lamp." "A slight tinge of blue or gray, in the 
shade or chimney, modifies the light pleasantly by absorb- 
ing the excess of yellow rays." * The heat and glare of 

I It from the right oi bebind, shadows are cast upon the work. 

^ Coal oil is 80 obeap now-aylays that there Is no need tot " tallow dips, " 
or the "slosh lights " of tlie miuers, and light from it is mucli better for the 
eyes. The electric light (adapted to use in the honge) will, it is believed, prove 
DSelol for near work. 
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necessarily bright illuminating rays are sometimes lessened 
by the interposition of globes filled with water. 

5. When reading, it is important that the ti/pe should 
be clear,' of good size, and printed in dark, not pale, ink ; 
that the paper printed upon should have a yellowish tinge, 
or not be absolutely white.^ For sensitive eyes fiiint blue 
iuk may be preferable. 

6. Do not read or write when It/ing down, riding in the 
ears or a carriage, or when walking, or when ouercome with 
sleep, for under all these conditions the accommodative 
apparatus of the eyes is strained. Especially is this true 
if we read in moving vehicles, for the irregular muscular 
strain resulting is exhausting to most eyes. Reading 
during convalescence from any debilitating sickness is 
attended by an improper strain of the weakened eye 
muscles. 

7. Do not bend over your work for any length of time ; 
such a constrained position tires the muscles of the eye as 
well as those of the neck and trunk. 

8. Prolonged and uninterrupted tension of the eyes over 
any kind of work is injurious, but especially is this true 
of fine work. Look up and away from the work frequently, 
directing the sight towards varied and distant objects.^ 

1 What Is known m "heavy-faced '' type ahonU be Med, not the " llght- 

" Most oculists believe tbat the best paper is that which ia known to the 
iiadeas "natural," i.e., which has ao dye in it, and which has been bleached 
but little, and is not glazed. 

' Wriling tables and desks covered with blue or green cloth, paper, or 
leather, serve to teat the eyes. Kooms papeted and painted In the same colors 
have the same effect. Smoked or light blue eye-glasses may be worn if the 
eyes are exposed to glaring light, such as the reflection from snow or sand. It 
Is a disadvantage ot city life that the eyes are occnpied for the most part with 
close objects. Excursions into the country are valoable partly for the rest af- 
forded the eyes. It is related of a city boy, tliat, when taken from the ten- 
ement in wliich he lived to the country, be went into rsptores, exclaiming, 
" that he never knew there was so much sky." 
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If the eyes pain, or are fatigued, or the imt^es produced 
are blurred, rest them. 

9. In reading, a book should not be held nearer to the 
eyeB than is necessary to see the print distinctly. Print 
like that in the text o£ this book should not be read con- 
tinuously nearer than about eighteen inches. If you are 
obliged to hold it nearer than fifteen inches, the probability 
is that you are near-sighted ; if two feet away, far-sighted. 

10. If the eyes ache or are weak, bathe them frequently 
in clear cool water, but do not use eye-washes, soap, poul- 
tices, or other application unless prescribed by a physician. 
The eye is too precious an organ to be trifled with. 

11. "Have all diseases of the eye treated early and skil- 
fully, and remember that the well eye sympathizes with 
the diseased one, and you may lose both unless early atten- 
tion is given to the matter. Diseases of the eyes in which 
a large amount of matter forms are dangerous, and pa- 
tients so affected should be careful to get no matter from 
the diseased eye into the well one, and they should have a 
separate basin and towels for washing purposes." 

12. If necessary to wear glasses or spectacles, do it, the 
eyesight being of more importance than personal appear- 
ance. 

13. Beware of quack eye doctors, and travelling or street 
vendors of spectacles ; neither have medical education or 
experience. Even plain colored glasses or gobies, used 
without proper advice, are likely to be injurious. 

QUESTIONS. 

1. What are the parts belonging to the eye, or amiliary to its use ? 

2. Describe how the eyes are protected from injury, — by situation; 

the eyebrows ; the eyelids ; and the eyelashes. 

3, What ia the conjunctiva and its function? 

4, Where, and of what use, are the tarsal cartilages 1 the Meibomian 

glands? 
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5. What are the fuuctions of the eyelids? 

6. By what are team secreted, aiid how are they poured into and dis- 

tributed over the eye, and diacharged from it? 

7. Of what use are the tears, and how is their secretion increased? 

8. Describe the eyeballs. 

9. Through which part of them does light enter, and through what 

media? 

10. How many and what coats has the other or opaque part? 

11. Describe the sclerotic coat, and how it is moved. 

12. What gains admission to the eye through the sclerotic coat, and 

where? 

13. Locate, describe, and give the use of the choroid. 

14. Of the iris and pupil. 

15. To what is the color of the eye due? 
18, Where is the ciliary muscle? 

17. Locate, describe, and give the functions of the retina. 

18, Explain what is meant by the " blind spot " ; by the " yellow spot." 
10. Explain why the spokes of a rapidly revolving wheel seem to run 

together, and why a rapidly revolving torch gives a circle of 
light. 
30. How may the retina of the eye became tired and cease t« act? 
and how may its action be restored? 

21. Locate, describe, and give the use of the Titreous hmnor; of the 

crystalline lens. 

22. In what position are the images of objects thrown upon the retina ? 

Why do we see them in tJieir proper position ? 

23. What is the ultimate organ of perception, and to what are unusual 

visions due? 

24. Where and what is the aqueous humor? 

25. What do you mean by the "circle" or "field of vision"? 

26. What by the " power of accommodation," and to what is it due ? 

27. What illustrations can you give of the effect of truning the power 

of accommodation? 

28. What is the object of the optic nerves. 

20. At what point does a decussation of the optic nerves t^e place ? 

30. How is the iris stimulated to contract and dilate? 

31. What is meant by binocular vision, and what is its use? 

32. What is meant by an emmetropic eye? 

33. What is myopia, and to what is it due ? 

34. What bad habits produce it, and by what sort of glasses must it 

be relieved? 
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35. What is hypermetropic, and to what ia it due? 

36. What ia presbyopia, and to what ia it due? 

37. How are hypemietropia aiid presbyopia I'emedied? 

38. WLat is astigmatism, and to what ie it due ? 
■)0. What ia color-blindnesa aud its dangers 1 

iO. What cautions must be observed in refereuce to the care of the 
eyes? 



ANALySIS OF THE SEVENTEENTH CHAPTER. 



I. Impoktance. 



II. Urgans (or, the eyea and 
tlieir appendages) 



Orbit. 

Eyebrows. 

Eyelids and conjunctiva. 
Eyelashes or ciliae. 
" leibomian glands and ducts. 
' Cornea. 






Pupil. 
Ciliary body. 
Eetinii. 

Vitreous humor. 
Aqueous humor. 
Crystalline lene. 



IV. Defects . 
V. Cake of. 



(Blurring, or weak sieht. 
Myopia, or short signt 
Hypermetropia, or long sight. 
Presbyopia, or old sight. 
Astigmatisnu 
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CHAPTER XVin. 

HR&RING. 

30a. Hearvng is effected by means of impreBsions made 
by the vibration of elastic bodies, ordinarily of the atmos- 
phere, upon the organs of hearing.^ A shock from a 
sounding body, communicated to the surrounding atmos- 
phere, passes in waves towards the ear, moving like the 
ripples upon water after a pebble has been thrown into it. 
Sound moves at the rate of 1090 feet per second in air at 
the freezing point ; the velocity increasing 2 feet per sec- 
ond for every increase of 2° C. in the temperature. 

Upon the variations in the rapidity of the vibrations of 
sonorous bodies depends the pitch of the sounds they 
produce. Every sound is composed of a number of partial 
tones, as they are called, just as light is composed of a 
number of colors. The number and comparative strength 
of these partial tones cause the difference in sounds.' 
By this difference we distinguish one voice from another. 
The notes on the piano and organ are said to vary from 
33 to 4224 vibrations in a second. The piccolo, a kind 
of dute, emits a shrill note of 4752 vibrations in a second. 
These are the ordinary notes used in musio, but the human 
ear can distinguish a note with as few vibrations as 20, 
and as many as 38,000, in a second. The higher tones, 

1 The earth, wood, and many otlier solid Bobstances transinlt sound readily. 
Even eo slight a soimd aa the scratching with a pin on the end of a long log 
may be beaid at the other end. An approaching train ma; be discovered b; 
the Bound transmitted tor a long distance upon the iron rails. 

2 The first partial tone Is known as the fundamental tone, the otlieiB are 



however, are more or less painful to the ear, so powerful 
are the vibrations in the air of the auditory eanal.' 

093. The ear is the organ of hearing. It has a very 
complex and delicate structure, wjucti is for the most part 
located in the petrous or stony portion of the temporal 
bone in order to be well protected from injury. For con- 
venience of study the ear is considered in three portions : 
the external, middle, and internal ear. The first two ana- 
tomical divisions correspond to the conducting apparatus, 
and the last to the perceptive. 

394. The external ear includes the auricle, or the ear of 
common language, and the auditory canal, which leads to 
the memhrana tympani or drum-head. The auricle is a 
shell of cartilage covered with skin, which closely fits its 
every groove, ridge, and depression. It flares out Bome- 
thing like a funnel, the better to catch vibrations of sound. 
In man it is rarely movable, the muscles for that purpose 
not being large or well developed.^ It is well supplied with 
blood-vessels, nerves, and lymphatics, and has at its lowest 
part a cushion of fat and fibrous tissue, being the part 
to which earrings are fastened.' The auricle gradually 
blends with the walls of the auditory canal. This canal is 
about one and one-fourth inches long, averages one-fourth 
inch in diameter, and has a downward, inward, and some- 
what forward direction. The outer one-third is cartilage ; 
the inner two-thirds, bone. Through this canal the drum- 
head which closes its lower end may be seen by means of 

' Searing and Aow to ieep ft. American Health Pdmer. Caia. H. 

BUBMETT, U.D. 

^ In animals the anrlcle in general U very movable, enabling tbem to per- 
ceive very laiat soonds by turning the ear towards tliem. Eveu some homan 
beings posBess considerable power in this respect. 

■ SometJmes the cartilage dips down into the lobule and is liable to Injury 
when the ear la pierced. Berioug Inflammation may thus be produced. 
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a refiecting mirror and an instrument called the ear tpeeu- 
lum. The walls of this canal are lined by skin which is 
continuous with that of the auricle, and also with Uiat 
over the drum-head, where the akin is very fine. The 
external ear has in the' auditory canal an abundance of 
both sweat and sebaceous glands, and many hairs, which 



Fig^ as. 

Tbe otgaaa of hearing.— I, aarlcle ; 2, openlDg of ear. ■howlog orlHccB a[ HbRceoui 

with bcla) oervo ; V>, mtmbrann tyiupanl. with the elaMIc flbroiu nieiDbrauB 
wblob [onui iiii border; J.tjmpanlc cavUy; 8, lemonouitde of the tympanum, 
the lendaD being attached to the upper portloo a( the handle of the malleDi; 
B, upper portion of EuslBcblan tube. 

are coarse and stiff; also numerous ceruminous or wax- 
producing glands,' which secrete the wax of the ear, a 
sticky and bitter substance which tends to prevent the 
inroads of insects and the growth of fungi. 

395. The drumrhead or memhrana tympani (wrongly 
called ike druTti), at the bottom of the auditory canal, is 

> They aie cluslSed aa modifled ane&t gUnds. 



the pai-tition between the external ear and the middle ear 
or drum cavity. It is almost circular, about one-fourth 
of an inch in diameter, and 3^ of an inch thick, and con- 
Bista of three layers : an outer one of skin, a middle one of 
fibrous tisaue (to which the other layers are attached), 
and an inner one of mucous membrane, continuous with 
the lining membrane of the drum cavity, and with that 
of the Eustachian tube and the pharynx. Near the central 
line of the drum-head, and extending from above down- 
ward and backward, as seen through the external opening 
of the ear, is an opaque, white ridge, due to the attachment 
of the so-called handle of the hammer, one of the small 
bones of the ear, to the middle layer of the drum-head. 
So attached, the hammer readilj'- vibrates inwards and out- 
wards with the vibrations of the drum-head. The general 
surface of the drum-head is smooth and of a pearly lustre. 
306. The middle ear, tympanum, or drum proper, is 
an air cavity,' about one-half inch in height and width, 
and about one-fourth of an inch deep, and is lined with 
mucous membrane, a continuation from that of the throat, 
through the Eustachian tube, which tube connects the 
drum cavity with the pharynx. Connected also with this 
cavity posteriorly, and lined with mucous membrane, are 
the "mastoid cells" or little air cavities in the mastoid 
portion of the temporal bone,' — the prominence immedi- 
ately behind the auricle. Through these cells, or through 
the roof of the drum cavity, which is very thin, and upon 
which the brain rests, an inflammation of the middle ear 
may extend to the brain. 



1 This caTitf or dram in its conatruction aomewliat reaembiea an OFdinary 
BDare or military drum, whicli ia B. reserrolt of ali, with two dium-heads capa^ 
ble of ilbration. In an ordinary drum air ia admitted to the inside (drum 
cavity) by holes in the aides of tha dmm. Into the dram of the ear the aii is 
admitted through the Euatacliian tobe. 

^ Supposed to be concerned in (be resonance of the voice. 
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The most important contents of the drum cavity are 
the three oaaicles or little bones of the ear; viz., the 
maUetta or hanuner, the inffu» or anvil, and the stapes or 
stirrup, so named from a resemblance to these objects. 
Though weighing but a few grains, these bonelets have 
muscles, cartilages, and blood-vessels, and are so joined 
together that thej form a bridge or "chain of bones" 
reaching across the drum oavify, from the drum-head to 
the internal ear, and hy vibratory motion convey tcntndg 
to the fluid of the internal ear, in which float filaments of 
the auditory nerve. The bone nearest the drum-head, and 
the lai^st of the three, is the hammer, which is held in 
position by ligaments attached to the roof and outer wall 
of the drum cavity. Its handle is, as we have seen, fast- 
ened securely to the middle layer of the drum-head, while 
its head is articulated with the next hone, the anvil, which 
is also held in position by two ligaments, one attached to 
the upper and posterior wall of the drum cavity, and the 
other to the drum-head. If the handle of the hammer is 
pulled outwards, this joint between the hammer and anvil 
"unlocks," releasing the anvil, but if it is pushed in- 
wards, the anvil is carried with it. The anvil is joined to 
the stirrup or stapes, its long process or leg fitting into a 
depression in the head of the stirrup. The foot-rest of 
the stirrup is oval, and accurately fits into the oval window 
of the labyrinth, as the cavity of the internal ear is 
called. 

397. The Eustachian tube is a little more than an inch 
and a half long, and its direction from the mouth to the ear 
is upward, outward, and backward. Two-thirds of the 
lower portion of the tube is cartilaginous, while its upper 
Wall is membraneous. The remainder of the tube is bone. 
In the act of swallowing, the anterior wall is pulled apart 
from the posterior by muscle fibres, offshoots from the 



muscleB of the palate, and air enters the Eustachian tube.^ 
Attached to the drum-head is a delicate prolongation of 
one of these ofEshoots, known as the tensor timpani, or 
stretcher of the drum. This tube supplies air to the 
drum cavity, is an escape tube for its secretiouB, and is a 
passage for a counter equalizing cunent of air, when the 
drum-head is driven suddenly in by the concussion of a 
blow or explosion.' Gunners, when a heavy cannon is 
about to be fired, open their mouths so that the force of 
the concussion may be less felt, and they sometimes stand 
upon tipto6 for a similar reason.' Closure of the Eusta- 
chian tube is liable to cause deafness by preventing free 
entrance and exit of air, and by the consequent increased 
pressure upon the drum-head. 

398. The internal ear comprises the labyrinth and por- 
tions of the auditory nerve connected with it. The laby- 
rinth is a hollow bony cavity. Its central portion, called 
the vestibule, is a sort of ante-room, the entrance to which, 
from the middle ear (i.c. the oval opening or window), is 
closed by the foot-rest of the stirrup bone. Its upper and 
forward portion, the cochlea or snail shell, is a tube coiled 
in a pyramidal way. Its lower and posterior portion 
constitutes the semiaircvlar canals, thi'ee in number. 
The inside of the cochlea is divided into two passi^s 
or stairways, one above the other, and connecting at 

1 fiepeat«d acts of swallowiDg are said to prevent much ot the discomfort 
and pain Id the eus coDaeqnent npou going down In diving ImHb, and ascead- 
ia% monnt^ns. 

^ " At certain points on the Rhine, tt Is, or wss, the oustom ol the captain 
ot the steamboat to fits a small cannon to exhibit the eclu>. When this has 
been done without due warning, it has proved more than once a cause ot lasting 



' 1/, while a bather's head is immersed, two stones or shells be clashed 
together under the water, the sounds perceived tiy him will be almost deatea- 
ing, and may permanently impair hia heariii);. Children should t>s extremely 
caretnl not to play this dangerous trick upon cacii otiier. 
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the Tipper portion of the cochlea. The lower part of 
the upper one opens into the vestibule near the ova! 
opening or window, while the round window which is 
closed by a membrane, is near the corresponding part of 
the lower stairway. When the liquid in the labyrinth is 
compressed by the pressure inwards of the stiiTup, it finds 
a point of relief at the round window, by the slight yield- 
ing o£ its membrane which occurs. The fluid which fills 



the labyrinth is a part of the natural water of the brain 
and skull cavity. In this fluid float membraneous casts of 
the labyrinth, called the membraneous labyrinth. Distrib- 
uted in and upon them are the delicate filaments of the 
auditory nerve. Of this nerve there are two main 
branches, — the cochlear branch supplying the cochlea, and 
the vestibular branch supplying the remaining portion of 
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the membraneous labyrinth. The filaments of the coch- 
lear nerve are distributed in a very complei manner to 
the shelves of the cochlea, and end upon thousands of 
little hair-like cells, harp strings as it were, which are held 
in place upon the so-called oi^ans or arches of Corti.^ 
The vibration of these hair-like .cells is communicated to 
their connecting nerve filaments, and thus to the auditory 
nerve and brain. It is stated by phyaiolo^sts that we 
hear noises with the vestibule nerves, and music with the 
cochlear ones. 

399. It is supposed that beside their connection with 
hearing, the semicircular canals have something to do 
with the coSrdination of mugcular movements. Coordinate 
muscular movements appear to depend for their due per- 
formance upon a correct notion of our equilibrium or 
proper carri^e of the body. Experiments upon birds and 
other animals show that when these canals are injured 
uncontrollable motions of the head ensue, followed by reel- 
ings and falls, and the inability to control the movements 
involved in walking or flying. But neither consciousness 
or the sense of hearing is impaired. Sometimes in per- 
sons with ear disease there occur similar manifestations 
on an attempt to walk, although in like manner con- 
sciousness is unimpaired. From the above circumstances 
some speak of a sense of equilibrium, and locate it in the 
semicircular canals. 

400. The physiology of hearing is briefly as follows. 
Sound waves are collected and strengthened by the auricle.^ 

' There are said to be about three thousand arches of Cotii in the human 
ear, each one ol which is toned to respond to the varions moslcsl sounds. 

2 In the lower animals whose ears are very movable, the auricles are true 
collectors ot sound. In man they are but slightly movable, and have to do 
with the quality of sound more especially, as any one can ascertain liy gently 
pressing the auricle backward or forward when neat a nomber ot sounds, as ot 
Bt«iup whistles, in a theatre, etc. 
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Passing down the external auditory canal, thej strike the 
drum-head and cause it to vibrate and set in motion the 
ossicles, which in turn, through the foot-plate of the stir- 
rup bone, impart motion to the water of the labyrinth. 
Through this fluid the impressions of the sound waves are 
conveyed to the membraneous labyrinth, and thence, by the 
filameuta of the auditory nerve which lie upon the mem- 
brane, to the brain. To be able to hear accurately even 
ordinary sounds, and to be able to train the sense of hear- 
ing, it is necessary that there should be an accurate arrange- 
ment of the various portions of the auditory apparatus, 
free movements of muscles, membranes, and bones, of the 
fluid of the labyrinth, and of the air outside and inside 
the drum cavity. 

401. Defective hearing may exist without the knowl- 
edge of the sufferer or of his fi-iends. Of 570 school 
children examined in New York City,^ 76 were found to he 
deficient in hearing, either in one or both ears, while only 
OTie had been known by the teachers to be deaf, and only 
19 out of the 76 were aware of aural defects.^ Neglected 
inflammations of the throat, especially in those living in 
an impure atmosphere, eruptive diseases, such as scarlet 
fever and measles, where inflammation extends into the 
Eustachian tubes, may give rise to deafness. Decayed 
teeth or inflamed gums, by reflex irritation through a 
ganglion near the ear, sometimes produce earache and 

1 See circular o( loformation of the Bureau of EdncatloD, No. D. 1881. 

1 In conducting such teats Uie voice is considered a better test than the 
ticking of a watcb. The eiamlned, having one ear Htopped by an assistant 
while the otlier ear is being examined, should stand with cloaed eyes at Tari- 
ona distances Crom the examiaci. The sentences repeated shoald be Intelligible 
and frequently changed, and should contaio words with hissing and gnttnral 
sounds, these not being easily understood vhea hearing is Imp^red. Though 
this mode of testing la the best, It is not as accurate as the test for defeclJve 
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temporary deafness. Blows upon the ear, always danger- 
out, may cause temporary or permanent deafness. Accumu- 
lation of ear wax is a very common cause of dea&ess.' 
Cleaning the ear too frequently with swabs, or the 
clearing out of wax with pin-heads, hair-pins, and other 
metallic implements, will be apt to excite inflammation,^ 
and may fcicilitate the growth of fungi. Xeglected dis- 
eases of the middle ear may result in brain disease, by 
inflammation through the mastoid cells. Ear diseases may 
produce ringing and hissing sounds in the ear, which are 
very annoying. In certain forms of dise^e the individual's 
own voice sounds loud and disagreeable to him. 

402. Care of the ears. To prevent catching cold in the 
ears, they should be frequently but gently washed, and in 
very cold weather may be protected by covering with a 
loosely-fitting cap, tippet, or ear tabs. Pressure or over- 
. heat will increase the perspiration, and soften the skin. 
Draughts of air from open windows in fast-moving trains 
should he avoided. Excessive smoking, and the habit of 
breathing through the mouth, are injurious, as they dry 
the raucous passages of the ear, and thus interfere with 
hearing. Improper clothing, overheated rooms, wet feet, 
etc., may cause inflammation of the ear. Prolonged bath- 
ing in cold water, and diving from a height, are to be 

> The namber of people Is very large who apply at the eye and ear infir- 
maries [or relief from deafnesE, and who obtain it after accumulBled ear wax 
has been removed. 

' The habit of probing and scraping the external ear ia Injurious ; it excites 
the cenmlnous glands to pour out a superabundance of wax, which impairs 
hearing, and is an annoyance to those wiio desire to appear cleanly. A graver 
harm also may be doue, snch as wounding the delicate lining of the ear, or 
puDCtnrli^ the drum membrane, or displacing the little bones. The b«at way 
to cleaose the external ear Is to carefully inject warm water, or warm watei 
witb a little good soap dissolved in it, without any scraping, and little or no 
swabbing. Any substance which cannot be easily removed by syringing had 
better be left to the care of a physician. 
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avoided. When about to dive, or swim under water, 

a, pledget of cotton in each ear is advisable, but the 

prolonged wearing of cotton in the ears makes them 
sensitive. 

QUESTIONS. 

1. How is heariDg effected 'I 

2. V/hai do you mean by the intensity of sound? the pitch? the 

quality ? 
8. What can you eay of the capacity of the ear to dtstingnish differ- 
ent sounds? 

4. What is the organ of hearing, and under what divisions b it 

studied ? 

5. Wliflt does the estemal ear comprise? 

6. Describe the auricle and its use. 

7. Describe the auditory canal. 

8. What glands are located in the external ear, and what in the 

auricle? 

9. Describe the membrana timpani or dnini-head. 

10. What is seen ou looking at tbe drum-head by means of proper 

instrumeuta 7 

11. What is the middle ear, and what does it comprise? 

12. Where are the mastoid cells? 

13. Describe the contents of the drum cavity. 

14. How do the small bones of the cavity, and the fluid of Gie laby- 

rinth, act to enable us to hear? 

15. Describe the Eustachian tube and its uses. 

18. What b the effect of its stopple? 
17. What does the internal ear comprise? 

IS. Describe the labyrinth, and its several divisions and contents. 

19. What b distributed throughout the labyrinth to convey the audi- 

tory impressions to the cerebrum? 

20. What is the belief of physiologbts as to the function of the semi- 

circular canals, and on what is this belief founded? 

21. Explain how it is that we hear, and what b essential for accurate 

hearing. 

22. What may be said as to the prevalence of defective hearing, and 

to what causes in general b it due ? 
33. Wbat are some of the consequences of ear diseases? 
9.i. What care should be taken of the ears, and what precautions used ? 
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■ Auricle, 
Auditory canal. 
Sweat glands. 
Sebaceous glands. 
Cerumiuous glands. 

, Hcurs. 

■ Drum-head, or membrana tympani, 

and its appendages. 

-._ r Hammer or malleus. 
Dram cavilj J ^^^^jj ^^^ -^^^^ 
Mid its contents | g^j^^ ^^ ^^^^^^ 
Eustachian tube. 
Mastoid cella in mastoid portion of the 

tempottd bone. 
Muscles, nerves, and ligaments. 

{Vestibule. 
Cochlea. 
Semicircular canals. 
Fluid. 
Membraneous casts. 
Arches of Corti. 
. ,., < Cochlear branch. 

"- Auditory nerve j Vestibular branch. 
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CHAPTEE XIX. 

THE VOICE. 

403. All animals, except the very lowest types, possess 
some audible method of communicating with their fel- 
lows.^ Some are incapable of producing more than one 
kind of sound, — a monotonous cry, — while the sounds 
emitted by others admit of considerable variation. The 
dog's notes of welcome to his master are very different 
from the harsher sounds with which he greets intrusive 
strangers. But to man alone is it given to exprese thovghte 
in articulate sounds, or speech. Between the higher and 
lower races of mankind there is a great difference as to 
the use of the voice, both in language and song, and its 
development is usually in direct relation to the intelli- 
gence of the races. Idiots, notwithstanding their posses- 
sion of a normal vocal apparatus, cannot usually converse 
intelligibly, but resemble some of the lower animals in 
the character of their vocal sounds. Parrots and other 

■■ Among inseols this is aometimes accompllBlied by the rapid vilinitionB 
of wings, the tapping of anteimtie or limba upon some resonant object, or the 
rubbing oF hard portions o( the body against eacb other, the leg against the 
wing, for instance, as !□ the locnst taiDlly. In some beetlei the soaad-pTo- 
ducing organ is a kind ot " rasp," and moves upon an adjoining surface. The 
pecnllar voice ot the "deatU-walch" beetle Is prodoced by the Insect rising 
itself on Its legs and striking Its chest against adjoining wood. This weird 
sound is referred to by Gay : " The solemn death-watch click'd the hour she 
died." Sir John Lubbock altdms that bees can vary their hum so as to express 
their feelings. Certain fishes are said to produce sounds almost musical in 
character, by means ot muscles which control the " swimming bladder," or by 
other apparatus. The common domestic fowl emits one kind ot sound when 
quietly employed in scratching for food, and another when a hawk approaches. 
The crane has a marvellously cousttucted trumpet, tor use especially at nlgiit 
and when taking long flights. 
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birds can be taught, by constant repetition, to repeat diffi- 
cult words and sentences, and to imitate cries, laughter, 
and sobbing ; but they do not originate, as far as we are 
aware, words or sentences, or any articulate expressions 
of the emotions. The development of speech is inti- 
mately connected with the acuteness of the special senses, 
for it is through them that we gather impressions which 
develop into ideas, and thence into language. This is 
especially true of the hearing. It is only by persistent 
and pains-taking efforts, that some who have been bom 
deaf have been taught in some degree to articulate and 
even converse, but, of course, without that delicate modu- 
lation of tone and accentuation and emphasis of words, 
which can only be given by a regulating ear. And the 
limited power thus laboriously acquired is, after all, 
exceedingly precarious and easily lost, (a.) 

404. The part» concerned in the production of voice in- 
clude the special or essential organ of the voice, the larynx, 
(Fig. 61), and as accessory, the windpipe, lungs, respiratory 
muscles, pharynx, mouth, and the nasal cavities. All of 
these parts are necessary for the proper modulation of the 
voice. The mechanism required for its production may be 
compared to that of a reed organ, the lungs corrresponding 
to the bellows which supply air, the bronchial tubes and 
trachea to the wind chest which conducts the air, the 
larynx, with its vibrating cords, to the vibrating reed of an 
organ, and the pharynx, mouth, and the parts in connec- 
tion with them, to the body tube or resonant pipe which 
modifies the sounds produced.^ 

405. The larynx is situated in the middle and front 
part of the neck, and at the upper end of the trachea. It 

1 The author Is iadabted to the works of Dr. Elsberg of Mew York, aad of 
Dr. Cohen of Philadelphia, for some of the definitions and soggestlons In the 
text. 
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is somewhat triangular in shape, and from its resemblance 
to a box, it is sometimes spoken of as the " voice-box." 
Its framework is cartila^nous, and is lined with raucous 
membrane, continuous with that of the pharynx and wind- 
pipe. This framework is composed mainly of four cartilages 
(Fig. 34) joined together. The lai^est of the four is the 
thyroid, or shield cartil^e, a broad, thin plate, shaped some- 
thing like a cover of a half-open book, and joined to the 
hyoid bone above by a membrane. The back of the book 
represents the ridge of the thyroid cartilage, as seen or 
felt in front of the neck, and &miliarly known as Adam's 
apple. Below the thyroid cartil^e, and attached to it by 
an encircling membrane, is tbe second of the four, or the 
cricoid, which is shaped like a seal ring, with the narrow 
portion in front. Lastly, upon the posterior and upper 
surface of the cricoid are two slight eminences for articu- 
lation, by ball-and-soeket joints, with two pyramidal and 
very movable cartilages, called the arytenoids.^ 

Surmounting the arytenoid cartil^es are two very 
small ones, known as the supra-arytenoids or buffer carti- 
lages, which deaden and distribute pressure, and serve to 
prevent injury to the larynx, especially in swallowing. 
Attached by its lower and narrow end to the inner and 
upper part of the thyroid cartilage is the epiglottig, or cover 
cartilage, shaped something like a lilac leaf, whose principal 
function it is to assist in preventing the entrance of food or 
other articles into the larynx during the act of swallowing. 
At such times tbe larynx is raised, its walls are approxi- 
mated, and the epiglottis, as a lid, covers the opening of 
tbe glottis. On looking into tbe throat during a full inspire 
ation, the rounded, free, and upper edge of the epiglottis is 
sometimes visible behind the base of the tongue. Within 

1 I.e., like a pitcher, so called because when joined together they resemblo 

the healc o( mouth o( a pitcher. 
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the folds of the mucous membrane, stretching from the epi- 
glottis to the arytenoids, are two other cartilages, long and 
sickle-shaped, termed " prop " cartU^es, which assiat in 
keeping the larynx open. 

406. In the production of voice the vocal cordt and 
the muscles of ike larynx are most intimately concerned. 
The interior of the larynx has on each side, at about its 
centre, a pair of membraneous and horizontal projections, 
with free borders, called the superior and inferior vocal 
cords, or bands? The space between the right and left 
vocal cords is the " chink " of the glottis, and that 
between each superior and inferior band, the ventricle. 
The vocal cords are stretched across the larynx from 
before backward. The upper, or superior pair, are mere 
folds of membrane. They are less prominent and more 
inelastic than the inferior, and are called the ventricular 
bands, or false vocal cords, because they are not concerned 
in the production of voice. The inferior, or true vocal 
cords, have elastic borders, which are attached in front to 
the angle in the thyroid cartilage, just below the attach- 
ment of the epiglottis, and are there comparatively immov- 
able, while posteriorly they are attached to the very mov- 
able arytenoid cartilages. 

407. It is hy the contraction and relaxation of these 
inferior cords or bands that the opening of the glottis is 
enlai^d or diminished in size during respiration, and for 
the production of voice.^ The tension and degree of 

' llie WtTD "cord" ia comnioa use Is mlsleadiag, (or tbe vocal coidH are 
not strings like those at tbe piano or harp, but horizontal llgamentooB bands. 
Their arrangement alloivB the edges or margins to be sharplf defined and to 
vibrate more or less as the air passes over them. 

I " Yon Xaow moiical chords or strlags, as those ot the guitar, tIoUh, etc., 
are attached only at their two ends, so that they can freely vibrate l]«tw«Mi ; 
tbe tongnea or reeds of organs, accordeoos, claiionettes, and all other artificial 
reed instmments, are nsuall; attached at one end only, 90 that they have tbree 



appi-oximation of the cords is variously modified through 
muscles, and thus is produced in pwt the Tarioua differ- 
ences of sound which 
make up the human voice. 
Some of the muscles of 
the larynx move and ro- 
tate the arytenoids out^ 
wardly, thus separating 
the vocal cords, and wid- 
ening the chink of the 
glottis. Others move and 
rotate the arytenoids in- 
-wardly, thus approximat- 
ing the vocal cords, and, 
in a varying degree, 
closii^ the glottis. The 
remaining muscles of the 
larynx serve either to 
regulate the tendon of 
the cords, or are con- 
cerned in respiration, or 
act upon the epiglottis 
during the act of swallow- 
ing. The nerves which 
supply the mucous mem- 
brane of the laiynx with 
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free edges ; bnt tbe bmnan reeds or Tocal bands are attached on three sides 
sod have only one tree edge. Thoee o( yoa wbo know what a large Qumber ol 
»ed or organ pipes ate needed In the organ made by man, to pcodooe the notes 
ot varying pitch and timbre, cannot (all to be stmck with astonishment at the 
taet that In the organ io man's body a single reed-pipe, tbe 1ar3n)x — by a won- 
derful power of variation Inherent In Itself — suffices (or tlie [ffoduction of the 
most various somids. No musical tnstrament has ever l>een constmcted by 
man that approaches in perfection or effectlveaesB that of the human vdce." 
-^ThelTiroat and itt Fiiactioiu, Lome Elsbbbo, A.M., M.D. 
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sensibility and the muscles with motor power are four 
iu number. 

408. Before the introduction and use of the laryngo- 
scope there was much uncertainty as to the mechanism for 
the production of voice.* An examination of the interior 
of the larynx with this instrument during ordinary respi- 
ration shows the chink of the glottis to be quite widely 
open during inspiration, but much 

narrower during expiration, for 
in the latter case the muscles of 
the larynx are passive, air being 
gently forced out. But it is 
during vocalization that the vocal 
cords are particularly well de- 
fined. Speech is shown by the , "'*'■,. 

f , _, , , view of the interior i-' ■»■- ' 

larynEfoscope to be eflected dur- during KipiratEon. 
ing expiration only, though harsh *™'°£d J^* 
sounds may be formed during in- 
spiration. As soon as an attempt is made to produce a 
sound, the cords are thrown into action. They are made 
tense, and are closely approximated in the production of 
high musical notes or shrill sounds, and are relaxed and 
moved further apart during the emission of sounds opposite 
to these. 

409. Associated with the varying degree of approximar 
tion and tension of the cords are their vibratoiy motions 
as the air passes between them. All sounds are produced 

t An oval OT round mirror attached to a long handle, which, placed in tha 
baeiL and upper part of the throat reflects the interior of the larynx, and, nnder 
favorable conditions, a portion ot the trachea. This IHBtrument originated from 
the otMerratdons of the celebrated singing teacher, Qarcla, upon himself, and 
the iDTestlgations of two Anatrian physicians, Turck and Czermak. The first 
successful demonBtratioD ot the acUon of the vocal cords ia said to have been 
made by Garcia iu ltp54. 
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by wave-like vibrations of the air imparted to it hj Tibr» 
tory motions of varioos kinds. Noises, for example, are 
produced by waves of sound which follow one another in 
an irregular and confused manner, while in music the se- 
quence is regular, producing the rhythmical sounds known 
aa musical notes.' For the production of the simplest 
vocal sound the cords must be 
brought into close approximation, 
and must be capable of easy vibra- 
tion. If they cannot so approach 
each other, whispering results. If 
they are not sufficiently smooth or 
straight, or if their action is irregu- 
Fij. 89. ^'i "^ they have upon their edges 

Tbaporfaon of thB vocal i»od. flakes of mucus, the tones become 
rough and hoarse in character.^ 
410. The variations in vocal sounds depend mainly upon 
their intensity, pitch, and quality. Intensity, or loudness, 
depends upon the elasticity of the vocal bands and the 
force of the escaping air. The more relaxed the bands 
are, and the stronger the current of air over them, tlie 
larger are the sound-waves, and the louder the sounds 
produced. 

Differences in pitch depend upon the rapidity with 
which the bands vibrate. Tlie more rapid the vibrations, 
and the closer the cords are approximated, the higher the 

I The Winea o( musical Iqstruments are caused eitliur by striking or rub- 
bing with a bow against sharp edges, or by blowing against elastic tougues 
or vibrators. The character of the toue» produced depends upon the nature 
o{ the stroke, the place atrucli, and the relative density, rigidity, and elasticity 
of the edge or toogue. 

^ The varying tones produced through elastic bands more or less parallel 
with each other, and with edges of varying rigidity, may be illustrated by 
blowing through glass tabes ol varying length and calibre, to the opposite 
ends ol which two pieces of thin rubber cliith are flrmly fastened, the free 
edges being parallel or nearly so. 
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pitch. The slower they are, and the less closely the cords 
approximate, the lower the sound. 

The quality, or timhre, is that eharacteristic by which 
we can distinguish different voices. Through this the 
voices of our friends are recognized even though their 
features may he concealed. As the violinist becomes 
attached to a certain violin because of its peculiar tone, or 
the pianist to his piano, so we learn to value the quality of 
certain voices. Quality is of a composite nature, and is 
due to the more or less harmonious relations between 
intensity, pitch, and other characteristics of sound, and 
depends largely upon the condition of the resonant cavi- 
ties of the throat, mouth, and nose. Enlai^ed tonsils, loss 
of teeth, dryness of the mucous membrane, cleft palate, 
hare lip, and other defects, change the quality of vocal 
ijounds. Our vowel sounds are clearly enunciated only 
when the sounding breath ia not obstructed above the 
larynx in its outward passive. With the mouth wide 
open, only an aspirate sound can be made by the vocal 
bands. Consonant sounds result when there is an obstruc- 
tion by the lips, tongue, teeth, etc., to the outward motion 
of the air. The position of the tongue and of the soft 
palate favor the emission of certain sounds. A " nasal 
twang" ia the result of talking, or of emitting sounda, with 
the nose or the passages thereto, from the lungs, more or 
less obstructed. It is not so much because we talk 
through the nose, as because we do not use the nasal vent 
with sufficient freedom. It is called a "nasal twang," 
therefore, because the closed or contracted nasal apertures 
have caused the unpleasant modification of the sound. 
The different qualities of voice depend not only upon nat- 
ural variations in the larynx and the accessory organs of 
the voice, but also upon the degree of culture or of neglect 
and abuse to which the voice and its organs have been 
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subjected.^ By proper training the qnalily of the voice 
may be very much improved. In some persons it is so 
perfectly modulated, that, while the voice is full and clear, 
it never seems too high, too low, too harsh, or too flat.^ 
There is also a property of voice known as reach, i.e., 
"the penetrant power of a sound over distances and 
obstacles, such as other sounds, and is due to the purity of 
the tone, which in its turn is dependent on the accuracy 
with which it is produced." At the Peace Jubilee in 
Boston, in 1869, Madame Parepa Rosa's voice was distin- 
guishable above those of an accompanying chorus of nearly 
12,000 singers, an orchestra of over 1,000 instruments, 
and in a hall where the audience consisted of over 40,000 
people. The ordinary range or compass of the voice is 
about two octaves, seldom less than one, or more than two 
and a half. In some great singers the rai^e is three or 
three and a half.^ 

411. The peculiar mode of speaking known as ventril- 
oquiem is a curious modification of the voice, and is not, as 
the word literally means, "talking from the stomEich." 

> Among the Gieeks foi the training ol the voice tbare were three sets of 
teachers, the first to develop power and range of voice, the second to improvo 
the quality, the third to teach modulation and infiectioQ. 

3 The capabilities of some voices are almost incredible. It U related by 
Mrs. Seller, in her manual on "The Voice in Siaging," that the singer, Farl- 
nelli, once competed with a tmmpeter who accoapanied him in an aria ; 
" After boUi had several times dwelt on notes in which each sought to eicet 
the other in power and dnration, they prolonged a note with a double trill in 
thirds, which they conUnaed until both seemed to be exhausted. At last the 
trumpeter gave up, entirely out of breath, while FarlnelU, wlthoat taking 
breath, prolonged the not« with renewed volume of sound trilling, and ending 
finally with the most difficult of rouladea." 

■ " The entire compass of the human voice exceeds five octaves, lor there 
have been bassos, as Grosser, Fischer, etc., who could sing the contra F of 40 
vibraUons with ease and power, and sopranos like Carlotta Patti and Christine 
Nllsson go up with ease to the high F of 1400 vibraUom, while the ' Bastar- 
della ' aud Mrs. Becker of St. Petersburg could go np lo and beyond the still 
higherC of 2000 vibrations."— TAe Throat and Itt FiaicUon*. 
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The power of the ventriloquist is sufficiently marreltous 
without our deriving it from a still more marvellous source. 
By some occult management of the vocal organs, by great 
skill in mimicry, and by conBidexable address in appealing 
to the imagination, different hnman voices, or animal 
cries, or other noises, are caused by the ventriloquist to 
seem to issue &om persons or objects outside of him, or 
from a distance, without his apparently moving tiis lips. 
It is this remarkable power which will doubtless account 
for many of the wonderful responses which are said to 
have been made by the ancient oracles.^ 

412. The chief variettea of voice are four in number ; 
viz., the hass and tenor in the male sex, and the contralto 
or alto, and the soprano, in the female. There ia a variety 
of voice between the basa and tenor known as the baritone, 
and one between the alto and soprano called the mezzo- 
soprano. Ordinwily the strength and beauty of bass and 
contralto voices are in the lower notes, and of soprano 
and tenor in the higher, for bass singers may reach as high 
notes as tenors, and alto singers as sopranos, or vice versa, 
but they do not attun the proper clearness and richness of 
tone. A falsetto voice is one pitched above its natural 
compass. In early childhood the character of the voice is 
about the same in both sexes. The quality especially of 

1 " From the obHtrsttons ot Hiiller and Colombat, ft mems that the essential 
meobanlcal parts ot tlie process of ventriloquism coosljt tn taking a full inspi- 
ration, tben keeping tbemnaclesof the chest and nack fixed, and Bpeaklng wilh 
the month almost closed, and the lips and lowei Jaw as moUouless as possible, 
while ^ Is very slowly expired throogh a very narrow glottis, care being 
taken, also, that none of the expired air pasMS thtongh the nose. But, as 
observed bf Muiler, much of the ventrUoqulst's skill In Imitating the voices 
coming from particular directions, consists in deceiving other senses than liear- 
ing. We never diatingulah very readily tlie direction in which sounds reach 
cur ear ; and when ooi attention is directed to a particular point, oar imagina- 
tion Is very apt ti) refer to that point whatever sounds we may bear." — Han4- 



the soprano voice in boys is often prized in the rendering 
of church music. At about the age of fourteen years the 
boy's voice begins to change, or " crack " as it is called. 
llie larynx increases in size, the power of regulating its 
muscular control is diminished, and the folsetto voice is 
liable to break in upon the ordinary voice, especially in 
declaiming and singing. The voices of girls at about the 
same i^e change somewhat. They develop strength and 
compass, the quality remaining about the same. But with 
both sexes at this period there should he no sjfetetnatic ei^ii- 
■ vation of the voice. 

413. Weak and improperly modulated voices can be 
improved hy proper care and culture. To this end all 
diseased conditions, such as enlarged tonsils, a very relaxed 
soft palate, nasal or pharyngeal catarrh, defective teeth, 
etc., should be remedied, and also muscular exercises 
adapted to the wants of each individual, should be system- 
atically practised. The muscles of the diaphragm, and 
those of the chest, may be exercised by occasional full res- 
pirations, and by the hands being placed from time to time 
against a wall, aud the chest moved forcibly towards and 
away from the wall, " The muscles of the larynx are best 
exercised by systematic singing exercises on the toues at or 
near the middle of the ordinary compass of the individual." 
Repetitious of the act of swallowing, and various move- 
ments of the lips, cheeks, aud tongue, are valuable. Wind 
uistruments adapted to the strength of the performer are 
also of service in some instances. If they are too power- 
ful, or ai'e used excessively, injury to the luugs is liable to 
result. In particular the voice should be frequently used 
in a natural and proper manner. Spasmodic and prolonged 
use, especially if the voice is pitched too high, strains the 
vocal apparatus, and produces inflammation of the mucous 
membrane of the throat. The forced and unnecessary res- 
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pirations, espeeiallj of the chest or thoracic variety, some- 
times indiilged in by public speakers and singers, place the 
thorax and larynx in tiresome and constrained positions, 
thus interfering with the natural use of the voice, and serv- 
ing to concentrate the thoughts upon the delivery alone. 
In fact the training of the voice should begin in childhood, 
when the vocal organs are most pliable. It should be 
entrusted to competent teachers, and like other forms of 
muscular exercise should be systematically and daily pur- 
sued, but never to the point of fatigue. It ia related of a 
celebrated musician that, in answer to an inquiry why he 
practised so systematically, he replied, "If I neglect to 
practise one day, I notice it ; if for two days, my friends 
notice it ; and if for three, the public notice it." 

Even in adult life, the strength and quality of the voice 
may be improved, and clergymen, actors, and other public 
speakers have had their usefulness increased by lessons 
received quite late in life in elocution and the care of the 
voice, (o.) 

aUESTlONS. 

1. What is to be si«d of the audible means of communication of ani- 

mals and men, and on what does its development depend? 
Dlustrate. 

2. With what is tbe development of speech intimately connected? 

Illustrate. 

3. What parts of the body are concerned in the production of voice? 

4. Which ia the special or essential oi^an of voice? 

5. Describe the larynx, its cartil^es, vocal cords, and mnscles. 

6. How are the differences of souud which make up the voice pro- 

duced? 

7. How has' the mechanism for this purpose been ascertuned? 

8. What does an esaniination of the interior of Ihe larynx with the 

laryngoscope reveal? 

9. How are sounds produced, and why are some sounds musical and 

others not? 
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10. Wh&t cftuses the difFerencea in their int«nBity7 pitch? 

11. What is the quality of a voice, and on what does it depend? 
13. What i« ventriloquism? 

13. What is reach? 

14. What is said of the range or compass of the human voice? 

15. What are the chief varieties of voice? 

16. How and when do the voices of bojs and girls change? 

17. How is the voice modulated to produce Oie various articulate 

sounds? 

18. What is to be said of nasal sounds? of clearness of voice ? 

19. What general directions are there for the care aud culture of tfae 

voice? 
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ANALYSIS OF THE NINETEENTH CHAPTER. 
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I. Objkgt, and among whom moat developed. 



f Essential,— Laryiix 



Vocal corda . . 



■ Thyroid. 
Cricoid. 

Two arytenoids. 
Two aupra-ary- 

tenoids. 
Two proy. 
Epiglottis. 
Superior or false. 
Inferior or true. 



Chink of the glottis. 
Muscles and nerves. 
Action and how examined. 



{Respiratory muscles. 
f The trachea. 
Air passages J S^^^id its contents. 
L Nasal cavities, 
m. How Pboducbd. 



TV. SOTJNDB, 



I Articulate 
V, Reach. 

VI. Ranqb or Compass. 
VII. Ventriloquism, 



f Harsh and musical. 
J Intensity. Pitch, (iuality. 
^ ' NaturaL 



VIII, Varieties 



'As to age 
, Falsetto 



IX. Care and Culture, 



Mate ■ ■ . < Baritone. 

t Tenor. 

pAlto, 
Female . ■) Mezzo-soprano. 

L Soprano. 
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CHAPTER XX. 
EMERG-ENCISa 

The following directions as to the care of the injured are in- 
tended to increase the efficiency of those who may wish to assist 
them, and are of especial value to any one who lias some knowl- 
edge of anatomy, physiology, and hygiene. It is to be under- 
stood that these directions are not Ibll enough to enable the 
laity to undertake the prolonged treatment of a case, and that 
whenever it is practicable a physician is to be sent for and the 
injured person given into his chaise. When called, the doctor 
should be informed of the nature of the accident, that he may 
bring with him the proper appliances and restoratives. Such 
directions as the following, carefhlly observed, will often save 
life. As Dr. D. Hayes Agnew of Philadelphia puts it, " every 
sui^on knows full well that in many cases of injury the crisis 
is reached before the patient arrives at the hospital gate, and 
the lack of instructed aid at first oft«n turns the table against 
him." There have been instances also where officiousness on 
the part of some bystander has increased the dai^er of the in- 
jured person.^ 

GENERAL DIRECTIONS. 
Pirst, Do not join the crowd assembled al>out an injured 
person unless you can be of service ; for, as the tiirong increases 
iu numbers and presses more closely about the sufferer, his 
chances for recovery are lessened. His air supply is dimin- 
ished, and the efforts of those assbtiug him are interfered with. 

I To replace of&cioasneBg with efBcIency la tbe aim of the Esmarch Samari- 
tan Schoola in Gennany, ot the St. John Ambnlance AsaociaUon of Eaglitni], 
and of snch societies in this country as the Society for InatnicUon in Eiist Aid 
to tlie Injnced ol Hew York and Brooklyn. 
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At least ten feet of space od every aide of the iDJored person 
should be kept free from everybody, except those actually con- 
cerned in caring for him. 

Second. When you withdraw, take as many idlei's as you 
can with you. If no one has assumed chaise of the case, take 
it in hand, going quickly but calmly to work ; but, if there is 
already a leader, offer him your assistance, being willing to go 
for a doctor, blankets, stimulants, etc., or do whatever is de- 
sired. Do not ai^ue with others who are assisting as to 
methods of work, for delay imperils the life of the one you 
desire to save. On the other hand, do not proceed too rapidly. 
For example, in the excitement of the moment, it not infre- 
quently happens tbat attempts are made to administer stimu- 
lants before the injured person can swallow. 

Third. The person before you may be partially or entirely 
unconscioDS. Unconsciousness is the result of injury to the 
brain by shock, compression from fracture of the skull, by 
apoplexy, epilepsy, or other disease of the brain, by narcotic 
poisons such as opium, morphine, chloroform, or alcohol, by 
loss of blood, or by blood poisoning, as in some forms of kid- 
ney disease. If there is entire insensibility, an arm when lifted 
and let gently fall offers no muscular resistance, but is "a dead 
weight " ; the pupil of the eye does not contract on exposure to 
light ; the eyebiill itself is not sensitive when touched, and no 
effort even at closing the lids occurs when the operator's 
finger is brought quickly towards the eye. Whereas, if the 
unconsciousness is partial or is feigned, as in some cases of so- 
called hysteria, the conditions aie optK>site. 

Fourth. Restoration to consciousness is effected differently, 
depending upon the case. In "faint" or "shock," a few 
minutes of rest may suffice, the patient being laid upon his 
back, with all impediments to free breathing removed. A dash 
of cold water upon the face, tickling of the nostrils, and the 
application to them of an open bottle of smelling-salts or am- 
monia (spirits of hartshorn) may be necessary. Intoxicated 
persons sometimes require more vigorous measures, snch aa 
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elappiDg of the face, tickling or slapping of the soles of tiie 
feet, and twisting of the hair. But it must be remembered that 
the effects of drink may be associated with severe forms of un- 
conBCiousness, and vigorous restorative measures applied to 
one insensible from apoplexy, or even shock, imperil life. Un- 
consciousness trom suffocation may demand attempts at estab- 
lishing respiration, to be hereafter described. 

When the skin is cold, restore warmth by gentle fHction 
with the hands, and applications of heated flannels and bot- 
tles filled with hot water, especially to the feet, about the 
body, and in the armpits. If the head is very hot, cold water 
or pieces of ice may be applied to it. The injured person gen- 
erally needs abundance of air, and it may be necessary to create 
a current by the use of a fan ; but, at the first evidence of 
chilliaesa, the patient should be covered with blankets, shawls, 
coats, etc., but not so heavily aa to induce perspiration. If 
tbe person is able to swallow, give a sip, every few minut«s, of 
a mixture of aromatic spirits of ammonia, thirty drops to a 
wineglassful of water, or of brandy or whiskey, one part to 
four or five of water. If wine be used, a much lai^er amount 
is necessary. 

Fijik. The examination of an injured person, especially when 
Insensible, is to be conducted with the greatest care. Eough 
handling may open a wound in which bleeding had ceased, and 
start a hemorrhage which may not be readily controlled, or a 
jagged end of a broken bone may be made to wound seriously 
an important blood vessel or nerve, or severe pain and distress 
may be otherwise induced. Note particularly the position of 
the body, whether the face is flushed or pale, whether the 
pupils respond to light, what is the state of the respiration, 
whether quiet and natural or more or leas noisy or difficult, and 
the condition of the pulee whether weak or strong.' 

1 The condltJon ol the palae Is ladlcatod by the comparative ease or diffl- 
calty with which the flow ot blood In an artery can be stopped by tbe pressuTe 
of the finger. Kwwnlne the entire body caretnlly in your seaich tax fraotures, 
wonnds, nnnmal BwelUngii, oi depiesalons. 
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Sixth. To remove an injured person, use a stretcher, i.e., 
a portable bed made for the purpose, or a. strong shawl or sheet 
doubled and suspended between two poles, a wide board, a door, 
a window shutter, a ladder, or a small cot bedstead. If the 
distance is short, and a litter cannot be obtained, the patient 
may be carried by two persons so lockii^ their arms together 
that a chair is improvised. If tlie distance is great, an ambu- 
lance may be devised by placing one or more mattresses in some 
covered vehicle of sutQcient size. In lifting an injured person, 
three attendants are generally required : two to support the 
body, while one attends to the injured part. When about to 
convey by a stretcher, depute some one to keep back the crowd, 
while another goes before to secure a comfortable shelter. 
It is often advisable to cover the face of the injured one with 
a handkerchief, veil, or other light article, to prevent the un- 
comfortable feeling of being stared at. He should be instructed 
not to answer the questions of mere curiosity seekers. 

SPECIAL DIIffiCTIONS. 
SttWooation, Drowaing, »ie. — Artificial Respiration. There 
is a group of accidents in which death results &om the 
deprivation of air. The poisonous carbonic acid gas, whidi 
ought to escape from the lungs during the process of breathing, 
and be replaced by the oxygen of the air, accumulates in the 
blood, deadens the activity of the nerve centres of the brain, 
breathing ceases, and, later ou, the heart ceases to beat. The 
group comprises cases of suffocation, i.e., smothering, hanging, 
choking, and drowniug. Where there is insensibility or appar- 
ent death, resort must be had to artificial respiration, the prac- 
tice of which may be readily understood by the following rules. * 
At the same time this process is being carried out, warmth may 
be imparted to the body by friction, and in cases of drowning, by 
substituting dry clothing or warm blankets for wet garments. 

1 In accidents of this kind the laoe U generally BWoUen and of a blniali 
color. SometlmeB tlie eyes and teng;ue protiude. Abovt the moudi is more 
on less mucua, octiasioDallf streaked wltb blood. 
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Rule I, EatablisJi and maintain a free eniramce for air into 
the windpipe. The first part of thie direction m complied with 
by removing tight clothiag or other impediment from the face, 
neck, and chest, and by emptying the mouth, throat, and air 
passagcB. This latter process is accomplished by baviiig the 
t)ody placed for a few seconds on an inclined plane, with the 
head and face downwards. The operator, then opening the 
mouth, draws the tongue forwards, holding it by means of a 
handkerchief, and with the index flnger of the otber hand, cov- 
ered with a handkerchief, sweeps around the mouth and throat, 
dislodging water, mucus, or other substance which may pre- 
vent the ingress of air.' The inclined position of the body 
favors the escape of any water that may be in the lungs or 
stomach. 

The second part of the above direction is accomplished by 
keeping the tongue fW>m falling back into the mouth until 
breathing is fully established, lettmg an assistant hold it with 
its tip on a level with, or a little beyond, the front teeth, or by 
fastening it there with an elastic band under the chin. 

Rule II. Place the body in the most favorable position for the 
fuU expansion of the chest. This is in general upon the back, 
with the head and body inclined a little higher than the feet, 
and with a coat or two, shawls, a pile of sand or seaweed, 
under the back and between the shoulders, so as to throw out 
the ribs, and afford the gieatest capacity to the chest.' 

1 When accidsDts occui, medical aaslBtaace should be Booght Immediately, 
and, in cases of drowning, Manketa and dry clothicg sent tor. Anything 
that impedea the breathing should be rapidly removed by cutting or tearing. 
Valuable time is lost by endeavotiug to mitie or unbutton. To hold a body 
up by the heels, so that the water (In cases of dtowning) may mu out, is 
unnecessary. To roll a body upon a banel is a barbarous custom, is attended 
with the danger of iojury to luteroal organs, and is not to be tolerated. It 
is seldom that any large qoiuitity of water enters the lungs or stomach. In- 
clining the body upon a board or shutter, or by the aid of the hands alone is 
sufficient. 

3 This position is the one made use of in Sylvester's method of reeuscilation. 
In the Hichigan, and other methods to be hereafter mentioned, resuscitation 
Is accomi^bed with tbe face downwards, or with the body lying horlsontally 
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Rule III. Imitate the luUural movements of reaptratum, i.e., 
the chest is made to expaad and contract slowly and methodi- 
cally ahout fifteen times a minttle, though at first the movemeDts 
should Dot be more than four or five a minute, gradually in- 
creasing to fifteen. If suffocation is partial, as is sometimes 
the case in hanging, or smothering by irritating gases, or when 
the body has been immersed in water but a very short time, 
simple compression with the hands of the lower portions of the 
lateral chest walls, alternating with relief from pressure by 
removing the hands, associated with draughts of air and with 
dashes of cold water (or cold and hot alternately) upon the 
face, the tickling of the nostrils with a feather or the end of a 
handkerchief, or placing ammonia to the nostrils, tend to excite 
inspiration, and may be sufficient. If the case is a severe one, 
in addition to the above measures, one or other of the so-called 
methods of artificial respiration is to be used. The one most 
commonly used is " Sylvester's Method," viz. : the operator 
stands at the head of the patient, grasps both arms at or near 
the elbows, draws them steadily upwards until they meet above 
the head (thus air is drawn into the lungs by expansion of Hie 
chest), where they are kept for a moment, and then returned 
to the sides. Then gentle and firm pressure is exerted against 
the sides of the chest for a moment, ^ded, if possible, by 
pressure upon the breast bone, thus expelling foul air flrom 
the lungs. These movements are repeated alternately untjl 
breathing is restored, when attention is especially given to the 
establishment of circulation and warmth. 

Rule IV. Maintain the breathing now established by inducing ■ 
clrctdation and warmth and iy proper after-treatment. Though 
the fHction of the surface of the body by attendants, and the 
application of warm, dry blankets, may have been of some 
service, still, the warmth of the body must be promoted by 

on the Bide, or on the back, with the head lower than the trunk. The princi- 
pal methods of resuscitation are given, ttiat the operator may vary from on« 
to another if he finds himself wearied by the pursuance of any one. The prin- 
ciples involved in all are essentially the same. 
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more fHction under the blankets, and by the application of hot 
flannels, bottles or bladders of hot water, heated bricks, etc., 
to the pit of the Btomach, the armpits, to the sides, between the 
thighs, and to the feet. If a bouse is dose by, and the patient 
can be carried to it safely, if warmth is not fully established, a 
warm bath may be given, the body being immersed to the neck 
for not more Iban five or six minutes.' 

As the patient is able to swallow, administer slowly sips of 
hot coffee, of wine, or warm brandy and water, or of one 
part of aromatic spirits of ammonia to five of water. Keep him 
quiet and warm in bed, in a well-venljlated room, and encour- 
age sleep. Sometimes, even after he seems on the road to re- 
covery, distressed breathing will occur ttom a secondary con- 
gestion of the weakened lungs, brought on by excitement or 
moving about l4>o much. Lai^e mustard plasters applied ta 
the chest will help to relieve this condition. In conclusion, all 
efforts to induce breathing and promote warmth and circulation 
in suffocated persona skovld be persisted in for at least one hour. 
There are a number of recorded instances in which life has been 
restored after more than an hour's work.* 

In"Har8bHU Hall's Method," the patient ia placed face downwards, and 
gentle pressure exerted upoo the back (to expel foul air from the Inuga), then 
he la rolled over npoa the side, or a little beyond, to draw air Into tbe longB. 

I Efforts at Tssnscilatlon should be begun wherever the patient Is found. 
Lose no time in endeavoring to move him. After he does breathe, carry him 
promptly to a house or under cover. 

^ How loDg a person may be immersed in water and be resuscitated is not 
definitelj' known, and depends on varions circumstances. If water has passed 
into the throat, air is excluded, and sutEocatlou is prompt. So also if the 
drowned person has been tossed about in tbe surf. On the other hand. It the 
droivning person Is able to control respiration, and Uft hia head occasionally 
above the surface, life will be prolonged, and the chances for resuscitation are 
Increased. SDch^BOiathecaselftaiutlugooaurs, as respiration and theheart's 
action cease through the action of the nervous system, and there are conse- 
quently no respiratory or circulatory efforts demanding air for the pnriScation 
of the blood. It may be noted here that many persons, even good swimmers, 
are drowned by reason of being seized with cramps or Kpaamodlc contractions 
of muscles which cannot be controlled, renwns who are subject to cramps or 
twibdiing of the musclea, or who are debilitated, should not venture into water 
beyond their depth. 
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These rmpectlTB moTementa are alternately used, each occupying aboDt fonr 
seconds, or nsedtogetber, occonlDf; fifteen timea in a minute. Tbe"HicliigBii 
Method " has the advantage that It can be used by one operator (the tongue of 
the patjentnot being held), and is of value if the person operated upon can be 
readily lifted by the operator. It is as (oUowb; — 

Iiutantly looaen or cut apart all neck and waist bandn. Place the patient 
on bis face. Bestride the body, with yonr face towards bis bead. Lock your 
fingers together under bis abdomen, raise the body as high as you can without 
lifting the forehead off the ground, ^ve it a smart jerk to dislodge water and 
mncns from throat and windpipe. Hold the body suspended long enough to 
conut one, two, three, foor, Ave, repeatli^ the jerk more gently two or three 
times. Then, lower the body, and grasp the shoulders by the clothing or by 
yOQi fingers in his armpits, Bad raise the chest as high as you can, withoat lift- 
ing tlie bead quite off the ground, and bold it there long enough to count slowly 
one, two, three. Replace him on the ground with bis forehead on bis flszed 
arm, the neck straightened out, and the month and nose tree. Place yonr 
elbows against yonr knees (on the inner side) and yonr hands npon the sides 
of his chest over the lower ribs, and press downward and inward with Increas- 
ing force, long enough to count slowly one, two. Then suddenly let go ; grasp 
the shoulders as before. Repeat the above movements alternately with regu- 
larity ten to fifteen limes a minute tor an honr at least, unless breathing is 
restored sooner. In restoring animal heat, warm the head nearly as fast as 
tbe body, lest convulsions come on. Before natural breathing is fully restored, 
do not let the patient lie on bis back unless some person holds tbe tongue for- 
ward. The tongue, by falling back, may close the windpipe, and cause fatal 
choking. 

" Satterthw^te's Method " is as follows : " In (he first place, you must try 
and get something dry and warm to exchange for the wet clothing. Send at 
once for hot water, or have a fire built, into which bits of metal or atonee may 
be thrown and beated, and by which you may warm blankets or tbe bystanders' 
clothes, which are to be applied in rapid snccee^on. 

" Next, try and get ridotthewaterbysligbtlyelevatiag the body, while the 
mouth Is wedged open and tbe tongue depressed. To do this effectively, roll 
the person on the face, raising the body, lower extremities, and feet slightly; 
then wedge open tbe mouth with a bit of wood, a knot in a handkerchief, etc. 
Then place tbe left toreflnger on tbe back of tbe tongue and depress it. The 
finger will not he bitten, Iracause (he mouth is so wedged open that tbe teeth 
cannot close. This opens tbe windpipe better than if tbe tongue is merely 
drawn out. Then, getting beside or astride of tbe person, press with the flat of 
the band npoQ the bowels, pushing them upwards at the same lime. Very 
extreme pressure may be Iwme in this way, and the writer can say from per- 
sonal experience that he bss never seen any harm come from it. In halt a 
minute, probably much less, the water will be driven out sufficiently to com- 
mence efforts at artificial respiration. Then turn the person over on the back, 
with the head still a little lower than the body, keeping, as before, the wedge 
in the mouth, the same finger on the longne, and make upward pressure with 
the right band upon tbe bowels. Press the right hand upwards and towttrda 
the spine until you hear the ^r passing out through the mouth. Cotmnence 
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at flret ilowlj, and, baring driven out the air, remove the band, that the air 
mar agtdn eiil«c. Then make the upvard pressure again, trying rather to 
exbanst the air thorooghl; than to do It rapidly. At first, three or four mo- 
tions in a minute will he sofQcIeat; then gradually increaae them from ten to 
fifteen a minute, and persevere attliis rate ontll tiiere are evidences of retam- 
Ing circnlaUoD, that Is, pulse, or it is pMn that life is extinct." 

"Dr. Howard's Direct Method " is as follows; " Unless In danger of freez- 
ing, never move the paUedt from the spot wiiere first reacned, nor allow by- 
standers to screen off the fresh air; bnt instantly wipe clean the mouth and 
nostrils, rip and remove all clothing to a little below the waist, rapidly rub 
dry tbs exposed part, and give two qnick, smarting slaps on the stomacb with 
tlie open iiand. If this does not succeed, then tnm him on bis face, a large 
bundle of tightly-rolled clothing being placed beneath the stomach. Fresa 
beavlly upon the spine, over the region of the sUimach, for half a mlnate, then 
turn ttie patient quickly on liia back, placing the roll of clothing onder the 
back, so that the short ribs bulge prominently forward and are raised a little 
hi^er than the level of the month. Have the tip of the tongue held out of a 
comer of the mouth by a handkerchief in the hand ot a bystander, and the 
arms stretched forcibly back above the head. Then kneel astride or beside 
tbe patient's hips, with yonr hands resting on the stomach; epread out tbe 
fingers so that you can grasp the waist about the short ribs. Throw all your 
weight steadily forward npon your hands, squeezing the ribs at the same time 
as If you wished to force everything in the cbest upward out ot tlie mouth. 
Continue this movement while you slowly count one, two, three, then sud- 
denly let go with a final posh, which springs you back to your first kneeling 
position. Remain erect npon yonr knees while you count one, two, then 
throw your weight upward as before. Repeat these entire motions with regu- 
larity; at first, about four or five Umes a minute, gradually Increasing the 
rate to about fifteen times a minute. Continue tbe treatment for at least two 
hours, it not Euccessfnl before, meanwhile applying friction to the limbs; and 
even after he has begun to breathe assist him by well-timed pressure to deepen 
bis first gasps into full deep breaths." 

latoxicatlan. — Symptoms: Breath has the odor of liquor,* 
inseneibilitj' more or less complete, usually can be rouset], 
breattiing quiet, pulse frequent, pupils slowly reapoad to light. 
Treatment: Emetics,^ cold douches, slapping of tJie face or 
other sensitive parts of the body. 

' It has often happened that a perfectly temperate person, feeling faint or 
exhausted, has taken some alcoholic sUmulant, which, being perceptible in 
the breath, has. upon tbe supervention ot a serions accident, led tjie bystanders 
to conclude that he was intoxicated. We should always be on onr guard 
against such a mistake, for it not only causes an utter neglect of such mess- 
ares as are necessary to recovery, but leads to great injnatice and mortification. 

* For emetica, see p. 313. 
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Mpoplexf. — Symptoms: Patient generdly ineenBible, f&ce 
flushed or very pale, pulse full, pupils do not reepond to the 
light, breathicg is more or less noisy, paralyais of face or one 
or more of the limbs, sometimes convulsions. Treatment : Best 
in recnmbeDt position, loosen the clothing about the head, Deck, 
and chest. It head hot, apply cold. Ke^ patient quiet. Other 
means leave to the doctor. 

Conniftiont or Fitt. — Do not attempt to bold the patient 
still. Merely prevent him from injuring himself. If there is 
danger of the tongue being bitten, place a piece of wood (head 
of a clothes-pin, for example) between the teeth. In the or- 
dinary convulsions of children, trora undigested food, etc., and 
in convulsions from blood poison, place the patient for a few 
minutes in a warm bath. If the head is hot, keep cool water 
applied to it dunng and after the bath. In the convulsions of 
epilepsy, baths are not to be used ; quiet is the chief require- 
ment. 

Fainting Fitt (syncope). — Danger at times from feeble 
heart. Bemove patient instantly from a crowd; place in a 
recumbent posture. Life may be lost by keeping a taunting 
person In an erect posture. 

Sunttroke and Heat Exhautiion are two conditioDS entirely 
different, but caused by fatigue and prolonged exposure to 
great heat either by day or nigbt. They are moat likely to 
occur in feeble and intemperate persons, among those who 
work under the direct rays of the enn, or in badly-ventilated 
and overheated kitchens, laundries, and workshops, or who 
wear in hot weather too much clothing, especially heavy head- 
coverings, and who drink to excess of iced drinks. 

In sunstroke, the skin is hot, pulse full, and breathing la- 
bored, and the patient may be unconscious. There is danger 
from the congestion which occurs in the internal oi^ans. 
Treatment : Recumbent posture in a cool place, ice to the head, 
and cold douches upon the face, neck, chest, and spine, at- 
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tended with friction until conBciousness returns. Stimnlftnte 
are indicated if tlie pulse is very weak, and if reaction does not 
soon set in, mustard (but not to blister) may be applied to the 
feet and back of the neck and to the chest. When there is 
apparently no active congestion, bnt evidences of heat exhaus- 
tion, stimulantB ai'e to be used fh>m the first, and cold applica- 
tions apaiinglj, if at all. It may be necessary to indac« 
warmth. 

Burns and Scalds. — Bums are caused by the contact of the 
body with fire, heated substances, or chemical agents. Scalds, 
by the contact with steam or 1x>iling liquids. The danger in 
either case is from shock, and from inflammation of internal 
oi^ans, and is increased generally in proportion to the nearness 
to the vital organs, the amount of surface injured, and the de- 
struction of the sub-lying tissues. Cases are on record of lock- 
jaw and other serious troubles following what are considered 
slight bums. If you see a person on fire, act promptly. Pick 
up the nearest rug, shawl, table-cover, overcoat, or slip of 
carpet, or, if necessary, tear down a curtain. Hold it before 
yourself to protect you as you proceed to wrap it around the 
burning part, keeping the fiames as much as possible from the 
face of the sufiferer, so as to prevent the entrance of overheated 
B,\r into the lungs. K necessary (without parleying) , throw the 
burning person to the ground and roll him over and over in the 
blankets, carpets, or other woollen material, at the same time 
that an assistant drenches with water the cindera and half- 
burnt clothing.' 

Treatm&m of Bums and ScaMs: 1. Remove, by cutting with 
Bcbsors, all the clothing you can about the injured parte, being 
careful not to tear blisters open. Soften by water all adher- 
ent pieces of clothing. Cover the burned or scalded places 
with strips of soft linen or cotton cloth (not with cotton bat- 

' Kindling firea with kerosaae oil, filling lamps when the; are lighted, let- 
ting lighted lamps [all, rutming or moving qaickly while one's clothes are on 
fire, working about open fires In loose cotton dresses, are all sources o( danger. 
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ting, for it adheres too doaely, and is too heatiDg) saturated 
in a mixture of carbolic acid or creasot« witli glycerine and 
olive oil, one teaspoonfnl of the first or the second ingredient 
mixed with the same amount of glycerine, and then well 
shaken together with one pint of oil,' or saturated in car- 
bolized vaseline, or in a mixture of equal parts of oil and 
lime-water, or a strong solution of bi-carbonate of soda. Or, 
the spots may l>e covered with chalk, soap, cream, or any sub- 
etaace that will exclude the air. When blisters form, tiieir con- 
tents may be removed by slight punctures of a sharp needle. 
2, In severe cases, there is move or less shock, and it may be 
necessary to suspend local measures, and revive the patient by 
stimulants, as before directed in cases of shock. 3. Do not re- 
move the dressings unless cleanliness demands it. When you 
do, use g^at gentleness, that you may not injure newly-formed 
skin. Oily dressings should, fK>m time to time, have fresh oil 
applied over them, and it te well to spray liquid dressings with 
a mixture of carbolic acid, one teaspoonflil to eight ounces 
of water. 4. Troublesome, contracting scars sometimes follow 
bums, producing deformities. Especially is this the case at 
the bend of a joint, or where the skin is loose, as about the eyes, 
mouth, and neck. In short, there is great responsibility in- 
volved in the care of burns and scalds, aod no person should 
attempt theii- continued treatment unless he is thoroughly versed 
in antiseptic surgery. 

Frott Bite, — This results from exposure to severe cold. 
The vitality of the part is reduced to a low point, and becomes 
bluish or white. Sometimes exposure to cold winds gradually 
produces a congestion of internal organs, and a tendency to 
sleep ; and, if the person indulges in it, in the open air espe- 
cially, death may result.' To bring about reaction, place the 

1 Tbia mixtnre is nmch cleaner tban man; at the bum mixtures, and qnleti 
pain. It should be kept on band in houses and factories. In case olive oil 
caimot l)e obtl^ned, other oils will answer. Strips of cloth are to be preferred 
to large pieces, as they can ^K moce readily removed. . 

3 It caught in a 8no<r.atomi, do not suffeF j-onraeU to be overcome with 
Bleep nnUl ;<ra bave found a spot of some sort sheltered from the wind. 
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person in a room witbout Are, and gradually mb the chilled or 
frozen parts with ice, snow, or cold water. Stimulants may be 
aecesBary. When the parts l>egin to redden and sting, or be- 
come painful, reaction has commenced and care is necessary (by 
rest, sleep, and graduaUy increasing warmth) lest the returning 
circulation in the skin become too active, so as to cause in- 
flammation. 

Fractarea and Diafoeations, — The signs of a fractured or 
broken bone are generally more or less change in the shape and 
natural appearance of the injured part, pain and inability to 
move the part readily, tenderness and unnatural mobility at 
the point of injury, and a grating sound when the fragments of 
bone are gently nibbed against each other. The symptoms of 
dislocation, or " bones out of joint," are in general the opposite 
to those of a fracture. There is ordinarily marked deformity 
and impaired motion. Treatment : There is generally but little 
nrgency in the treatment of a broken limb. The common im- 
pression that a broken bone must be immediately set is erro- 
neous, and tends to induce much handling of the injured parts, 
which is always dangerous, as Jagged ends of bones may be 
made to injure the soft tissues. Put the patient in as comforta- 
ble position as possible, pending the arrival of the surgeon. 
Support the affected part by pillows, blankets, shawls, or coats, 
80 as to prevent the painful twitchings of the injured muscles, 
and to preserve, as nearly as possible, the natural shape of the 
part. In case of fracture of the collar bone, place the forearm 
gently in a sling, improvised from a long towel, or a shawl, or a 
piece of cloth, with a soft pad in the armpit of the affected 
side, and let the patient lie on his back, with a small pillow 
between the shoulders. In case of removal of the patient, 
steady the affected arm by a bandage over it and around the 
body. A broken arm is made most comfortable by placing it 
in a semi-flexed position upon a pillow ; a broken leg, by gently 
extending it to its full length and supporting it by pads on 
both sides. With a broken knee cap, the leg should be elevated 
on an inclmed plane, with a figure-o(-8 bandage abont the 
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hnee. If one or more of the ribs are brokeD, apply a bandage 
firmly arooad the chest to prevent motion as far as possible. 
When a jaw bone is brcAen, hold the parts in proper place by a 
bandage about the head. When the patient is to be removed, 
more support to the fragments is necessary, by the binding on 
of " splints," that is, softly-padded shingles, pieces of leather, 
sticks, or anything that can serve to hold these fr^ments qniet 
and, nearly as possible, in line. 

The setting of a bone should be accomplished by a sni^eon. 
When once the fragments are adjusted, they should not be dis- 
turbed. • 

In a case of dislocation, it is incumbent upon ttie bystanders 
merely to make the sufferer comfortable, and to convey him 
carefhlly to a place where a suigeoo can be obtained. The re- 
duction of a dislocation is oftentimes more dMcult than the 
setting of a bone, and it should never be attempted by a layman 
if a surgeon can be obtained. 

Sprains are bruised or torn ligaments, cartilages, mnscles, 
and nerves about the joints, and are serions injuries. After 
such an injury, though apparently slight, rest is necesaary, and 
this may be temporarily obtained by firmly, but gently, wrap- 
ping the part in cloths or bandages dipped io hot or cold water, 
as the feelings of the person may indicate and the surroundings 
admit of. The sui^eou may ultimately apply a proper splint.' 

' The process of repair In broken bones Is simlltu' t« that witnessed In the 
healing ol woDnds of the soft parts. Nev, delicate material Is abundantly 
deposited between and aboot the ends at the broken pieces. ThJs gradually 
hardens to the conMatency of bone, in tbe meantime decreasing In size, so 
that, if the fragmraita have been kept veil in place, very little deformity 
results. The best surgeons are at Umes nnable to prevent deformities, owing 
to their inability in certain Instances to secare the proper apposition and reten- 
tion ot the broken parts. An unprofesBional person shoaM not attempt to set 
a broken bone II a snrgeon can possibly be procured. Movements of the body 
or limbs, thongh carefully made, may cause the sharp edges of bone to cut Into 
important structures, blood-veasels, nervea, etc. Fatal injoriea may, in this 
way, result. 

* So serious oftentimes is the Injury to the ligaments, muscles, and other 
tisaues about a joint, that sprains have been spoken of as " broken Joints." 
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Cotttoiioni or Bmitaa result from falls, blows, or pressure, 
and, if severe, are attended by shock, broken blood-vessels, 
and crushed muscles and other tissues. The black and blue 
spots, which result from the oozing of blood from the blood- 
vessels, and which disappear after a few hours or days, are 
generally the largest where the tissues are the loosest, such as 
the connective tissue under the skin of the scalp and eyelids. 
The treatment of contusions is rest, relief from shock, the ele- 
vation of the bruised part, so as to retard the flow of blood into 
it, and the application of cold by water or powdered ice in 
towels or rubber bi^.' The wet towels must not be kept on 
long enough to act by theii warmth as pooltdces, or to soak the 
individual's clothing. 

Wouadt are generally classified as follows : — 

Incised WouuDs, i.e., cuts or indsions of various depths, 
made generally by sharp instruments, such as knives. 

pDMcnmED Wounds, such as stabs, and pricks made by 
splinters, thorns, needles, etc. 

Poisoned Wounds, from the bites of snakes, spiders, rabid 
dogs, etc. If the wounded part is very mucn bruised, the 
wound is called a contused wound. If tiie skin and tissues 
beneath are much torn, it is a hKerated viound. 

Wounds may be attended by more or less hemorrhage, by 
pain, and by the presence of dead or foreign matter, viz., fibres 
of cloth, dirt, and coagulated blood. 

TVeofntent ; Ascertain the source and amount of the bleeding, 
and do not be alarmed by the amount of the dothing stained, for 
a small amount of blood will oftentimes make a lai^e stidn, and 
yet the source of tiie bleeding may frequently be controlled 
with ease.* When the wound is located, the kind of hemor- 

> Btity drops of tincture of amica, or eitnwt of witch-hazel, may be added 
to hall a pint ot water. Water dreesingB, U continued too long, lower the 
Tftalltjr of the part. 

* A snrgeon relates the followliig: " Was called one night to see a woman 
leported to be bleeding to death. Foond her in a close room, sitting in a ctiair, 
with blood-stained carpet abont her, and, wrapped around one of her legs, a 
sheet soaked In bhmd. Tearing this off, 1 found a lltUe stream ot blood trickling 
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rhage will be apparent. If a large artery has been cut across, 
the blood spirts. The wouad being found, if the blood baa 
ceased to flow, from the spontaneous coagulation of blood, it 
may be wise not to disturb the condition of things, if there baa 
been much shock, until removal to a better location ; but re- 
member that in the removal, if the person is jarred much, bleed- 
ing may recur, and will need to be checked. To stop external 
bleeding, pressure ia o/the_first importance^ then applications of 
ice, cold water, tannin, or alum. If the bleeding is compara- 
tively slight, or occurs in places where the bones beneath are 
near the surface, as in the scalp and face, pressure may be ap- 
plied to the wound by the fingers, or by a pad held firmly in 
place by a bandage. If severe, and especially if arterial in 
character, i.e., coming in Jets of a bright red color, pressure 
must be made between the wound and heart, a pad being bound 
over the main artery ; or, in the case of a limb, it should be 
elevated, and the arteiy should be pressed upon by a knot in a 
handkerchief, towel, suspender, or piece of cloth, tied about 
the limb, the knot over the blood-vessel, and then twisted by 
means of a stick until the bleeding ceases.* When this is con- 
trolled, the wound should be quickly washed with cold water, 
and the foreign matter carefully removed, and any organs which 
have protruded replaced. Then dry it gently, and, if the wound 
is an incised one, bring its edges together by strips of sni^ons' 
adhesive plaster, parallel to each other, and from one-half to 
one-fourth of an inch apart, by rubber plaster, or by the thin 
isinglass plaster, if it can be kept dry. Never cover the entire 
wound with plaster, as some exit must be allowed for any ooz- 
ing that may occur. 

trom B. small opening in a broken reto between the knee and Uie ankle. Pres- 
sure with tbe finger readily controlled the bleeding for the time, and a properly 
applied bandage accomplished tbe end afterwards. Much anxiety, loss of 
blood, and Injury to carpet, might have been saved by a little coolness ftnd 
knowledge.' ' 

1 The main artery of the arm mns along the Inner edge of the prominent 
muscle, whicb stands oat when tbe arm is strongly beat; of the thigh, along 
its inner middle line. These arteries, and other prtncdpal ones, are outlined 
in Fig. 4T. 
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The tourniquet maj now be removed, if the proceeding be 
not attended with renewed bleeding, and a graduated pad and 
baud^e applied, to assist in Iceeping the strips in position and 
to prevent secondary bleeding. 

If the wound is jagged and torn, the edges cannot be brought 
together. Replace the parte ae near as possible in their normal 
[wsition, and, if there is a tendency to bleeding, apply cloths 
wet with cold water. If there is no such tendency, hot appli- 
cations (poultices and water dressings) may be applied at the 
outset. 

FuNcruRXD Wounds, on account of the bmising which geaer- 
ally accompanies them, the injury to the deeper tissues, and 
sonictimeB the character of the sources of injury, — rusty nails, 
pieces of shell, needles, splinters of wood, etc., — are generally 
considered the most dangerous, and if in the sole of the foot, or 
palm of the hand, may give rise to lockjaw, and are fVequently 
followed by erysipelas and other forms of inflammation ; whereas, 
the principal danger fVom an incised wound is hemorrhage. 

Treatment: If the sources of the injury are still in the wound, 
remove them. Thorns, needles, splinters, etc., should not be 
left in the body under the idea that they " will work their way 
out." Poking at them, however, as in the case of splinters, 
adds to the irritation already set up. If a splintur is under the 
finger or toe nail, and cannot be pulled out, scrape the nail thin 
over the splinter nntU tt can be easily cut and the splinter 
seized, or make an incision on each side of the foreign body 
and remove the tongue of nail between. The skin and tissues 
of the palm and the sole are so firm and dense that imprisoned 
matters cannot easily fiud exit, and lockjaw is liable to result. 
It is important, therefore, that an incision should be made over 
the foreign substances, so as to reach it easily and allow a free 
exit for blood, etc. The removal of needles had better not be 
attempted by others than surgeons, unless they are near the 
surface, as they readily slip, on being touched, between the 
fibres of muscles and connective tissncs. If there is a tendency 
to such slipping, or the needle seems deeply buried, hold the 
part still till the surgeon comes. 
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When a fish-hook enters a part, and does not go through, 
push the point through if possible, and then cut the barb off 
and withdraw the remnant. If it cannot be pushed through, it 
is best to cut down upon it and bo remove it. In tliese wounds, 
carbolized water dressings, one drachm (i.e., about a teaspooa- 
f ul) to ten ounces of water, are best. Pain may l>e reUeved by 
the addition of laudanum, one-half ounce (i.e., about one table- 
spoonful) to pint of water. 

Poisoned Wounds, which remain for consideratiou, will be 
treated of under the head of poisons. 

Special Hemorrhages. — Of these, the most common and 
the least dangerous is bleeding &om the nose. It results from 
falls, blows, or disease, or it is an effort of nature to relieve 
some internal congestion, and is often preceded by a feeling of 
weight, pain, aud fiihiesB about the forehead. Treatment: As- 
certain if the blood escapes from one or both nostrils, then 
raise the arm of the affected side above the head, compress the 
nostrils, and apply cold to the forehead or back of the neck. 
Frequently it is sufilcient if one remains quietly in a sitting 
posture. If the bleeding continues, and the person is faint, 
inject into the affected nostril a syringeful of ice-water or solu- 
tion of common salt {i.e., one teaspoonful to large wineglass 
of water), or a dilute solution of alum, or blow in some tannin. 
The nostrils may be plugged by cotton dipped in one of the 
above solutions. If blood still forces itself into the throat, and 
so out of the month, a sui^eon must be seen. In all forms of 
hemorrhage, tlie patient must be kept in a cool room and quiet, 
and when faint from severe bleeding, in a recumbent posture, 
with the head lower than the body. Bleeding iVom the mouth 
is generally relieved by pressure aud by one of the above styp- 
tica. Bleeding from the stomach is generally attended by 
dark blood mingled with food. From the lungs, the blood 
is bright red and frothy, mixed with bubbles of air, and is 
generally accompanied with a cough. For relief, quiet and re- 
cumbent posture, ice and styptics internally in small quantities, 
so as not to induce vomiting ; cold may be applied over the 
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region of the stomach. Bleeding from the gam, after the ex- 
traction of a tooth, ia sometimes alarming, but continued pres- 
sure in the socket with the tip of the finger, or a piece of 
sponge, or a plug of wood supported by the jaws, which are 
held together by a tight bandage about the head, is ordinarily 
sufficient. When pressure, cold, and ordinary styptics, will 
not control hemorrhage, touching the bleeding spot with a red- 
hot knittdng-needle is of service. 

Foreign Bodiet. — Pieces of chicken-bone or fish-bone, meat, 
or other food, pins, false teeth, etc., sometimes lodge in the 
larynx, causing great difficulty in swallowing and breathing, 
and give rise to the feeling and danger of suffocation. Treal- 
meitf ; A sharp blow upon the back, if given Immediately after 
the accident has occurred, will sometimes assist the patient to 
eject the foreign body. If it fails, invert the patient, and 
move him fVom side to side, while some one strikes the person 
between the shoulders with the open hand. If this fails, and 
the foreign body cannot be dislodged by the finger introduced 
into the mouth, or by long, curved forceps, the suigeon is 
needed. 

Little children in play sometimes put peas, beans, shoe- 
buttons, pins, etc., into the nose or ears. Insects also enter 
these places. Foreign bodies in the ear, if not removed, may 
create inflammation, which may extend through the drum mem- 
brane to the brain. Small bodies may be removed by syring- 
ing with tepid water, the nozzle of the syringe being placed 
against the upper wall of the ear canal. Larger bodies may be 
gently scooped out by a bent probe, or the rounded end of a 
hair-pin, care being taken not to injure the drum membrane. 
Insects may be washed out after being smothered with salt 
water, oil, or by the vapor of vinegar from a saturated piece of 
cotton wool placed in the external opening. If the foreign 
body ia up the nostril, close the unaffected nostril, take a fhll 
breath through the mouth, and then breathe out suddenly and 
forcibly through the affected nostril. Sometimes anuff will 
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canse enough eoeezing to dislodge it. If tiie breathing in is 
ioo forcible, the bodj' may be carried high up. 

Foreign bodies in the eye, such as sand, brolcen eyelashes, 
cinders, and pieces of metal, if not removed promptly, cause 
serious inflammation. Never rub the eye to dislodge particles. 
If on the front of the eyeball, gently remove with a piece of 
wet cotton wrapped around a very small, smooth piece of wood, 
or with a moist camel's-hair brush ; or, if it is a metallic sub- 
stance, try a m^net. Sometimes it is difficult to see a minute 
particle uuless a bright light falls directly upon the eye. The 
best position for the operator is to stand behind the chair of 
the patient, or a little to oue side, steady the affected eye, and 
keep the lids open with the fingers of the left hand. A mt^- 
nifyiug glass is of service in detecting whether a supposed par- 
ticle is one in reality or merely a stain from a piece of metal or 
a natural discoloration. Eyestones are sometimes used to dis- 
lodge particles from under the eyelids, but it is much better for 
the patient to take hold of the lashes of the upper lid, raise it 
fixim the eyeball, and then move it forcibly over the lower lid 
towards the inner comer of the eye ; or, the assistant, sitting 
in front of the-pafjent, turns the upper lid gently backwards, 
and over a lead-pencil, penholder, or flnn tooth-pick. The 
lower lid can, in general, be readily everted. The inflamed con- 
dition of the eye, left after a foreign body has been iu or upon 
it, ia generally relieved by a drop of olive oil or castor oil upon 
the eye, or by a gentle sopping with warm water, or with borax 
and camphor water (ten grains to the ounce), putting a tea- 
BpoonfUl of this mixture in a tablespoonful of warm water. 
Poultices or patented eye-washes should not be nsed. In case 
lime has got into the eye, bathe the eye with a weak solution of 
vinegar and water. 

POISONS. 

A poison may be defined to be "any substance which, 
when introduced into the system, or applied externally injures 
health, or destroys life irrespective of mechanical meansg or 
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direct thermal clianges." ' Its action may be : 1 . Local, produc- 
ing pain and soi-enees ia the mouth, stomach, lungs, or twwels, 
associated it may be with vomiting, and difficult breatiiing and 
swallowing, due to injury to the throat and windpipe ; or the 
poisou may eat or destroy the tiseuea with which it comes in 
contact, but does not as a rule suspend consciousness. 2. llie 
poison may act remotely, i.e., through the blood and nervous 
syatem, and produce delirium, excitement, convulsions, stupor, 
or maiked prostration. 3. It may act both locally and remotely. 
Those poisons whose action is chiefly local are the irritant, and 
the ocji'd, esaharotic, or corrosive poiaons. The first group in- 
cludes some of the metallic poisons, such as copper and mer- 
cury, and some irritating gases, and also certain vegetable, 
animal, and mineral substances, such as tansy, poke-berries, 
cantharides, decayed meat, and poisonous fish. The second 
group comprises the strong acids, such as sulphuric, nitric, mu- 
riatic, and oxalic ; alkalies, such as potash and ammonia, acid 
and alkaline salts, corrosive sublimate, etc. 

Those poisons which act " remotely" are termed narcotic or 
neurotic poisons, and include sucli substances as opium, chloral 
hydrate, alcohol, belladonna, aconite, etc. Those poisons 
which produce both local and remote effects are the acro-narcotic 
poisons, pink-root, ergot, lobelia, etc., and the septic poisons 
in venomous bites and stings and virulent wounds. Usually 
we suspect poisoning if a person is taken suddenly and violently 
ill, especially If there is great pain and repeated or severe 
retching or vomiting, and it is known that food or drink has 

1 The above deflnlUon, ftom Qoain's DicCtanary of Medicine, wenu to be 
the best. There Is no legal deiinition of a poison. A popular idea is tbat a 
poisoD ia a substance wliich. taken io small amonnt, will destroy lite. The 
fact is, there are Tarying degrees of susceptibility to the action of a poisonoua 
substance, and by the habitnal use of a snbstaDce large dosfs may often be taken 
with impunity. There are some persons, on the contrary, who are so suscep- 
tible that tliey cannot take, for example, even the most mtaule dose of calomel 
withoat a reBulting sore mouth, or of belladonna, without its prodocing a dry 
throat and dUated pnpils. Of the lower animals, bogs, it is said, can eat hen- 
bane with impunity; pheasants, stramoninm; goats, tobacco and water hem- 
lock. 
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been recently taken-i It sometinies happens that severe colic 
from undigested food, an attack of cholera morbus, the pain 
and distress referable to heart disease, the stupor due to an 
apoplesy, are mistaken by the ignorant for the symptoms of 
poisoning, and the patient is roughly and wrongly dealt with. 
To ascertain, carefully eitamine the mouth, lips, and breath ; 
search the clothing and the room in which the poison is sup- 
posed to be.^ A person who has taken poison with intent to 
kill is likely to prevaricate and destroy the evidence of the 
poison used. 

Spasms, with more or less unconsciousness, will lead you to 
suspect strychnine ; quiet, deep sLccp, fh>m whicli a person is 
not readily aroused, and strongly contracted pupils, indicate 
opium; stupor, witti salivation, — mercury; inflammation of the 
mouth, severe pain, retching, and vomiting, — arsenic or other 
corrosive poison ; delinum, — belladonna, stramonium, or hyos- 
cyamus; unusual excitement, with occasional stupor, — alcohol 
and Indian hemp ; loss of muscular power, feeble pulse, great 
prostration, paleness and coldness of the skin, — tobacco, aco- 

1 Potion amy slowlr do its work IE taken ia bd»11 amoont and iep«at«d1y, 
and tha peraon be considered sick with a cbionic dlsoase. Such poisons are 
called cumulative. Lead and arseiiic aie azamplea. 

* SUmnlants and medicines coDtuning poisonous IngredieatB, as chlorotorm, 
opium, tielladonoa, fusel oil, etc., should not be left within the reach of little 
children or others likely to use them recklessly or without caose. Snch things 
should be in bottles of a pecubar shape, and with peculiar colored labels. 

" At a recent convention ot phannaclsts in England, the importance of fil- 
ing some legal limits to the wholesale poiaoning of the public by patent medi- 
cines was urged. It was proposed that even if it were impossible altogether 
t« suppress the Imposition of dishonest quackery upon vulgar superstition, 
the Tenders ot noatmma shootd at least be compelled to divulge the compo- 
sition ot their wares, and prevented from publishing mlscMevoos and men- 
dacious advertisements concerning tbem. Among the examples cited were 
Inoladed sundry ' hair restorers,' which, in direct contradictiou to their adver- 
tised pretensions, contained poisonous quantities of lead. But the most glar- 
ing ImpoBlIdon was a largely certificated ' Sore Cure tor the Opium Habit,' 
which was fomid on analysti to give two grains of morphine to the dose, and 
was recommended to be taken thrice a day. ... It would be well If the Ameri- 
can pnbtic were taught that ninety-nine hnndredtlia of the proprietary medi- 
cines which flood the market are the products of uneducated imposters, and 
are either wholly inert or positively deleterious." — Dr. A. N. Bbix. 
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nite, or digitalis ; bloated and livid faco, limbs contracted, head 
throwQ back, — tbe suffocative gnsee.^ 

Treaiment: Whatever the poison may be, the indications for 
treatment are : 1 . To get tbe poison out of tbe body by encour* 
a^ing vomiting. 2. To neutralize, or render inert, by means of 
antidotes, what cannot be removed. These act mechanically, 
chemically, and by reason of their pbysiol<^cal properties. 
3. To combat any dangerous symptoms that have arisen, and 
to obviate their effects by means of stimulants, artificial respi- 
ration, and exciting the action of the skin, kidneys, and bowels. 
To remove the poison as quickly as possible from the body, re- 
sort is had to emetics, to produce vomiting. Give at least every 
Jifteen minutes, until the effect is produced, copious draughts of 
warm (tepid) water or otJier drinks, or one pint of warm water 
with half an ounce of mustard,^ well stirred in together, with 
balf an ounce of common salt, or two teaspoonflils of powdered 
alum with an ounce of symp, or one or two tablespoon fuls of 
wine of ipecac. Tickling the throat with a feather assists the 
act of^vomiting. If the person will not swallow readily, close 
the nostrils with tbe thumb and finger while the emetic is given. 
Insert, if necessary, the thumbs behind tbe teeth and between 
the jaws, and so pry open the month and depress the tongue 
with Ihe handle of a strong spoon, a clothespin, or stick. By 
pressing on the jaws at their joints, the month will be forced 
open. 

Second, To netitralize or render inert what cannot be removed. 
Examples of chemical neutralizing substances are weak acids 
(lemon juice or diluted vinegar), to be used when the poisons 
are such alkalies as lime potash, etc. ; or, on tbe other hand, 
alkalies such as lime-water, weak soda-water, and soap-suds to 
neutralize acid poisoning. Common salt with milk and the 

1 Alcobolic stlmnlaots ma; bide the common Bymptoms ot poisoning. Tbe 
protonnd sleep ot some intoxicSited peraons resembles closel; the sleep pro- 
duced by opium. 

* The mustard ahoald be thoroagU; mlited with tbe water lest some o( It 
may cling to the lining of tbe stomach and eidte Inflammation. The stomach 
pomp should be used by phyBlcians only. 
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white of an ^g should be opposed to nitrate of silver, verdi- 
gris, and corrosive sublimate. The fresh bydrated sesqui-oxide 
of iron, formed by precipitating tincture of ohioride of iron with 
an excess of ammonia, is an antidote for arsenic and metallic 
poisons generally. Belladonna is an example of a phjsiological 
antidote. It dilates the pupil of the eye, in opposition to 
opium, which contracts it. Coffee is a valuable physiological 
antidote to opium, its tendency being to excite and to overcome 
stupefaction. Mechanical antidotes, i.e., such as allay irrita- 
tion, are olive oil, milk, flour and water (in a tliin paste), chalk 
mixtures, castor oil, mucilage, flaxseed tea, the white of egg 
and water, etc. ; and, in case of strychnine poisoning, charcoal 
mingled with water. They serve to coat over the irritated 
mucous membrane, and thus protect it. 



INDIVIDUAL POISONS. 
IRRITANT AND CORROSIVE POISONS. 

If the poison taken is ftnown to be a corrosive one, emetics 
should be omitted, and recourse had immediately to antidotes. 

1. Acids. — Sulphuric (oil of vitriol), nitric (aqua fortia), 
chlorobydric or muriatic, oxalic, carbolic,' acetic, etc. The 
first three of Qie above are much used in certain factories, 
photographing establishments, etc., and are sometimes left care- 
lessly about. Oxalic acid resembles in appearance epsom 
salts, and is sometimes taken by mistake for the latter. It is 
frequently used to polish kitchen boilers. 

4 td^t s. Baking soda, borax, chalk, magnesia, wall plaster 

1 rat s mixed with water, lime-water, soap-suds, oil in large 

am t followed by mucilaginous drinks, stimulants. Whea 

ll fa acid has been taken, it should be quickly diluted by a 
f f ice water. 

> Carbolic acid, so called, is not properly an acid. 
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2. Alkalies and their Salts. — Ammonia (hartefaorn, liquor 
or water of ammonia, muriate of ammonia or sal ammoniac), 
potassa (caustic potash in sticlis and lumps, mistaken by a 
child for candy) ; ley ; liquor potassae, a clear, liquid medicine ; 
pearlash or carbonate of potash ; nitrate of potash, or salt* 
petre, used in coming beef, etc., has been mistaken for purga~ 
tive salts ; chlorate of potash, a common remedy for sore 
throat, has been used unwittingly in lai^e and poisonous doses ; 
binoxalate of potash, has been taken by mistake for cream of 
tartar), soda. 

Antidotes: Vegetable acids, such as viuegar, lemon juice, 
citric and tartaric acid in solution ; fixed oils, viz., castor, lin- 
seed, olive, cod-liver, machine, form soaps and so prevent 
caustic effects ; mncil^inous drinks, especially when saltpetre 
has been taken. 

3. Hetallic Substances. — Ahtiuont; in the medicines, tar- 
tar emetic and wine of antimony, an ingredient of pewter, of 
Britannia, and type metal ; oxide of antimony. 

Antidotes: Assist the distressing vomiting by draughts of 
tepid water, flaxseed tea, sugar water; give teaspoonful of 
tannin ; a cup of strong, green tea. 

AiiSENic : an ingredient of paris green, used as a paint, and 
to destroy insects among plants ; of orpiment, a yellow paint ; 
of realgar, a red paint ; of arsenite of copper, or Scheele's 
green ; in some brightly colored artiflcial flowers, wall papers, 
candy boxes, and kindergarten papers ; in fly powders, rat 
pastes ; used in the stuffing of birds, by enamellcrs, and in 
fowlera' aolntion ; a medicine. Arsenic, as ordinarily obtained 
in the shops, is a fine, white powder, and may be mistaken for 
sugar or some equally harmless substance, 

Antidotes : Freshly prepared peroxide of iron (to be obtained 
at a drag store) in lai^e quantity, or mix three or four table- 
spoonfuls of aqua ammonia with one or two tablespoonfuls of 
muriated tincture of iron, strain through a cloth, and use the 
brownish precipitate left on the cloth after washing with water. 
Give one teaapoonftil every few minutes. Dialysed iron, char- 
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coal, and calcined magnesia are otbcr antidotee. Encourage 
vomiting. Allay irritation. 

Copper: in some cooking nteneils; in the alloys, bronze, 
brass, bell metal, gennan silver, etc. ; in snlphate of copper or 
bine vitriol, acetate of copper or verdigris. Poisoning has 
occurred from ptcklea made green by copper; by the use of 
colored confectionery ; from the wrappers of farinaceoas foods ; 
inferior gold filling for the teeth, and copper dnst in some of 
the trades. 

Antidotes: Milk; white of eggs; enough baking soda to 
cover an ordinary nickel cent, eveiy five minutes for half an 
hour. Allay irritation. 

Lead : Id the acetate or sugar of lead often used as an appli- 
cation to sores, or as an eye wash;' in "white lead" and "red 
oxide" of the painters ; in some faair dyes ; water kept in leaden 
vessels or pipes ; wines sweetened by lead ; tin foil covering of 
tobacco and farinaceous foods ; pickle jars with metal tops, and 
in newly painted i-ooms. Poisoning by it has occurred amoug 
the makers and users of glazed cards, japan ware, cosmetics, 
lead type, and tin spoons. 

Antidotes : Strong solution of Epsom or Glaubers salts, for 
the soluble preparaUons of lead; dilute sulphuric acid for the 
insoluble. 

Mercury : Bi-cliloride or conx>sive sublimate, used in solution 
as a medicine, as an ingredient of fVeckle and other lotions, and 
for the destruction of vermin ; an ingredient of the red oxide 
or red precipitate, white precipitate, etc., upon looking-glasses. 
Used in the preservation of stuffed birds and animals, etc. ; is 
corrosive. 

Antidotes : White of eggs ; flour beaten np with milk and 
water. 

Silver : Lunar caustic or nitrate of silver, an ingredient of 
hair dyes ; need in solution as a lotion ; some forms used in 
photography and the trades. 

1 Eje-washea containiog lead are apt to caiue opacit; of the eje. 
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A^idotes: One to two teaepoonfuls of salt in a tumbler of 
water decomposes the poisoii and arreeta its activity. Allay 
irritation. 

Zinc : Sulphate of zinc or white vitriol, used in lotions ; 
chloride of zinc in disinfectants. 

Antidoles : Carbonate of eoda in water ; milk and white of 
eggs. Vomiting relieved by copious draughts of warm water. 

TiN^ In some dyeing Bubstances ; in poor cans for the pres- 
ervation of food. 

Antidotes. See Copper. 

Iodine : Ordioai-y tincture of iodine, as in some liniments. 

Antidote: Starch and water. 

Iron: Copperas, green vitriol, or sulphate of iron, used in 
lotions and as disinfectaiit. 

Antidotes : Balling soda and mucilaginous drinks. 

Phosphorus : An ingredient of many rat poisons. Children 
have been poisoned by eating these, and by sucking matches. 
The vapor in match factories is a source of poison. 

Antidotes: Lai'ge quantities of m^nesia or chalk in water; 
milk of magnesia; white of eggs. Avoid fatty substances. 

i. Gasss. — Chlorine: A suffocative gas used in trades and 
chemical experiments. Carbonic Oxide (generally odor of 
stove gas) : From incomplete combustion in stoves and fur- 
naces. Carbonic Acid (choke damp) : In deep wells, cisterns, 
and vats in closed cellars ; in mines, sewera, etc. Sulphuretted 
Hydrogbn (odor of decaying eggs) : Subtle poison, found wher- 
ever there is puti-efaction ; in cesspools, sewers, outhouses, etc. 
Illuminating Gas, etc. 

Antidotes: Fresh, pure air; dashes of cold water upon the 
face; inhalation of vapor of ammonia ; artificial respiration. 

5. Animal and Vagaiabla. — Poisonoos Fish: conger eel, 
bladder fish, gray snapper, etc., with some ; certain shell-fish. 

Antidotes ; Emetics ; emollients ; strong purgative ; stimu- 
lants. 
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Oil of Satin : Volatile oil fh>m the red cedar, aomelimefl 
improperly nsed mediciDally, is a marked irritant. 

Aniidofee: Ice; coffee; ten drops of paregoric every fifteen 
iDinutes till relief. Allay irritation. 

Croton Oil : A violent piii^ative, also used Id liDitnents ; 
ra&y be mistaken for a harmless oil. Poble Berries : soraetimes 
eaten by children. Oil or Tanst ; Beans of the Castor-Oil 
Plant, sometimes eaten by children. Common Wild Parsnip; 
Oleander ; Marsh Marigold. Canthabidbs or Spanish Fly ; 
Colchicuu, used fVequently in rfaeumatio medicines, etc. 

Antidotes : After vomiting, atrong coffee or vinegar and 
water ; mucilaginous drinks ; stimulants. 

ACRO-NARCOT[C. 
Lobelia or Indian Tobacco, used medicinally; Meadow 
Saffron ; Spigelia or Pink Root, sometimes recklessly used 
as a vermifuge. Spurred Rye, or Ergot, in medicines, some- 
times ground with the rye. Sanguinaria, or Blood-Root, in 
medicines. Nicotine of Tobacco, especially in pipes and cigar- 
holders long used ; in cigarettes and chewing tobacco. Mush- 
rooms (some varieties) : The edible has purple spores; gills 
are at first delicate piok, afterwards purple and tawny black; 
stem white, full, firm, varying in shape, joitk a white, persistent 
ring.^ It must be sought for in the open fields. The best kinds 
have an agreeable odor, and do not change color when plucked 
and exposed to the air. Poisonous mushrooms, according to 
Christisou, are recognized by their dark color; acrid, bitter 
taste ; pungent odor ; and by the fact that they generally grow 
in dark, damp places.' Aconite (Monkshood, Wolfsbane) -■ 

■ Fvngi and their Utet, Cookk. 

^ " On the subject of dUiJnguishlng polsoDons species, Mr. Cooke says tbat 
there is no golden mle which will enable ua to tell at a glance the good species 
fcom ttie bad. The only safe guide lies in mastering, one by one, the specific 
distinctions, and increasing the bnonledge tbrougb experience, as a child learns 
to distinguish a filbert from an acorn, or a leaf of soirel from one of wbita 
clover. The characters of half a dozen good, esculent species, he says, may be 
learned as easily as the ploughboy learns to discriminate as many spedes of 
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Freparatione of leaves and roots used medicinally, internally, 
and in liniments. Preparations of the root are several times 
stronger than those of the leaves. The plant has been mistaken 
for the horse radish. This poison produces peculiar numbness, 
or tingling sensations in the mouth, throat, and skin. Meze- 
REON : A garden shrub having bright red berries, sometimes 
eaten by mistake for currants. 

Antidotea: Fresh air, stimulants, electricity, cold douches, 
artificial respiration Allay irritation. 

THE SEPTIC POISONS. 

Ifeaomoiis Bites and Stings. — In case of snake bite, or 
that of a rabid animal, or one supposed to be mad, tie a string 
or handkerchief tightly about the limb just above the bite ; then 
suck the wound, or encourage the blood to flow by means of a 
cupping-glass. Wash out the wound and rub thoroughly into 
it a piece of nitrate of silver, or paint it with tincture of iodine, 
or press into it, for a moment, the end of a red-hot knitting- 
needle or steel for sharpening knives. Sometimes the bite of a 
human being is very dangerous. 

Treatment : In case of snake bites especially, administer alco- 
holic stimulants freely. To the wounds made by bites and 
stings, apply mild, unstimulatiog applications, viz., oil, vaseline, 
cold cream, suet, etc. Support the patient's strength. Stings 
of bees, wasps, scorpions, etc., extract the " stinger" by fingers, 
small forceps, or pressing about it with the barrel end of a 
watch key ; then apply spirits of ammonia, saleratos water, or 
mud. 

Virulent Wounds, Infeoiious Draaaaea. — The contact of the 
skin, denuded of its outer covering, with decomposing sab- 

birda. He twlla na, moreover, that It la not enongb lo avoid polsonona species, 
bat that discretion Bfaould be used in preparing and eating good ones. They 
change ao rapidly, tbat even the cultivated muehroom, if long kept, Is unfit 
for use. Nor U It enough that tbey be ot good species and (resh ; but plenty 
o[ salt moat be used in their preparation, to neutralize any deleterions prop^ 
erty, and pepper and vluegar are also recommended as advantageous •" — Popu- 
lar ScUnce Mtrnthlj/. 
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stances, irritating plants, sucli as the poison ivy, poisonoae 
cards, nt«nsils, etc., ftod of the mncous membrflne with matter 
secreted from diseased surfaces, has produced diseases from 
which persons have died. 

Treatment: Stimulants internally, and mild applications ex- 
ternally, tUl the doctor comes. 



NARCOTIC POrSONS. 

Opium (active principles, morphia, codeia, etc.) in laudanum, 
paregoric, GodfVey's cordials, Dover's powder, many liniments, 
soothing syrups, cholera mixtures, Dalby's carminative, etc., 
is a particularly active poison in the very young and the 
old. 

Antidotes: Strong coffee, aromatic spirits of ammonia (five 
drops every fifteen minutes till recovered), electricity, cold 
douches, slapping of the surface hy hands or wet towels. Keep 
the patient moving if inditied to sle^, and, if possiNe, in the 
open air. 

Belladonna (deadly nightshade) in ointments, liniments, and 
lotions. Its active principle, atropia, is used in solution by 
oculists as an application to the eye. The leaves and berries 
of the plant are sometimes eaten by children by mistalie. 

Antidotes : Cold douches ; brandy ; paregoric, fifteen drops, or 
laudanum, five drops, toith care, every quarter of an hour, with 
large doses of Imie-water ; electricity. 

Hemlock. — Five varieties are said to be poisonous, and all 
parts of the plant. The roots of the water hemlock are some- 
times mistaken for parsnips. One variety (fools' parsley) is 
sometimes mistaken for ordinary parsley. The hemlock is 
common, and grows in hedges and wild places. 

Antidotes: Aromatic spirits of ammonia. If much pain and 
vomiting, ten grains of bromide of potassium every balf-hour, 
or hour, as the case demands. 
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Stramonium (thorn apple, " JimsoD " or "Jamestown weed ") . 
— Found along roadside, and near fences in out-of-the-way 
places. Seeds sometimes eateu by children. 

Antidotes: See Belladonna. 

Strychnine, as sold in the shops, is a white powder ; bought 
frequently to poison animals ; may be taken by piersons by mis- 
take ; is also an ingredient of tincture of dux vomica, a medi- 
cine. 

Anlidotea: Chloroform, or ether, inhaled to relieve epasm; 
cold douches ; aromatic ammonia ; camphor spirits; chloral 
hydrate, five grains every half hour ; rectal injectioii of an in- 
fusion of tobacco ; artificial respiration. 

Pruasic Acid. — Hydrocyanic acid, used in a dilute form, 
medicinally; cyanide of potassium, used to kill motlis, butter- 
flies, etc., in laurel water; the meat of peach, cherry, plum, 
and almond pits, if freely eaten. 

AntidiAea : See Gasbs- 

Chioraform and Cflloral, both, too often used indiscriminately 
and recklessly by people at large. 

AiUUhtea: Slapping of body, cold douches, electricity, artifi- 
cial respiration. 

Digiialit (foxglove), a garden plant. Its extract used me- 
dicinally. 
Antidotes: Same as for Belladonna. 

Hyotcyamas ( henbane ) . — Used medicinally. 
AtUidotes: Same as for Belladonna. 

A/colioi. — Used repeatedly, even in so-called moderate 
amount, is a slow poison. In the young and feeble, it has 
caused acute poisoning, and even death. 

Antidotes: In acute poisoning, emetics, cold douches, cofTee, 
aromatic ammonia, and slapping the soles of the feet. 
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APPENDIX NOTES. 



Arranged according lo the pages and paragraphs io which they belong. 
In the text, reference to these notes is made by letters. 



Pa)te22,533(<i.). The Human *onrf.— "We onght to define the hand 
M belon^ng excluriTely to nan, coTreipDnding in Benaibilitj and motion 
irith that ingenuity whicli converts the I>eing who It the weakeet in natural 
defence to the ruler over animate and inanimate nature. . . . The armed 
extremities of a Tariety of animalB give them great advantages ; bnt if man 
pouessed any aimilsr provisions, he would forfeit his sovereignty over all 
As Oalen long since observed . ' Did man possess the natural armor of the 
brutes, he would no longer work as an artificer, nor protect himself with a 
breastplate, nor fashion a sword or spear, nor invent a bridle to mount the 
horse and hunt the lion ; neither could he follow the arts of peace, con- 
struct the pipe and lyre, erect houses, place altars, inscribe laws, and, 
through letters, hold communication with the wisdom of antiquity.' Bnt 
the hand is not a distinct instrwnent ; nor is it properly a superadded part. 
The whole frame must conform to the hand, and act with reference to it" 
— Tie Band. Bbll. 

F. 28, £ 40 (a.). Importance of Conjoint Aeiien of JTuw/fls.— "The 
slAte of equilibration between the muBclee performing opposite binds of 
movements . . . may be readily iUnstrated by the part played by the 
mnsclet placed before and behind the spine, in m^ntalning the erect 
posture of the body. The position is kept up without effort, without 
even consciousness, by the healthy man whose muscles are well balanced 
and in good ' tone.' It may be, however, that the same man, after a long 
day's work over a desk in an ill- ventilated city office, no longer presents 
that supreme unconsciousness of his muscles and their action, and the 
stoop of his shoulders and bent head demonstrate to others that the 
balance is no longer kept, that the toniclly of the morning has passed 
oS, and the wearied muscles are no longer on the watch. And ao it 
is when. In sleep, the muscles are relaxed and gravity asserts its force, 
so that the bead falls forward by its own weight, no longer restrained by 
the passive counteraction of its 'extensor' muscles. ... So little is the 
effort required to keep the body erect, that it is a sign rather of weakness 
than strength in anyone who exercises an effort to do this. This may seem 
paradoxical, but it is nevertheless the case; and be who walks 'bolt up- 
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tiglit,' with hiB chin in the air and hii back ae rigid as a plank, is often 
not & itrong but a weak man." — Personal Appearances (Health Primer). 
Sidney Codplakb, M.D. 

F. 30, § 43 {a.), SiMp. — "Animals possessing a welt-developed nerr- 
OUB ejslem mnet, night after night, or day after day, or at least time after 
time, lay them down to sleep. The salient feature of sleep is the cessation 
of the automatic activity of the brain. But the condition is not confined to 
the cerebral hemispheres; all parts of the body eitlier directly or indirectly 
lake share in it. The phenomena of sleep are perhaps seen in their 
simplest form in the winter-sleep of hibernation, to which especially cold- 
blooded animals, but also to some extent warm-blooded animals, are 
subject."— Text-Book a/ Physiologi/. Fostbk. 

P. 80, g 48 {b.). Tim* to b» allotted to Sltop. — " Where attempts 
hare been made by literary characters to assign a proper period for sleep, 
they have either been guided by their known capabilities, or by what they 
have esteemed themselves capable of effecting ; or they have been led, in 
their ignorance of physiology, into Utopian considerations regarding the 
time waaied, as they conceive, in rest. How else can we account for the 
idea of Jeremy Taylor, that three hours only in the twenty-fonr should 
be devoted to sleep ? In an equally arbitrary manner, Baxter f(Xi% on 
four hours, Wesley on six, and Lord Coke on seven. So much depends 
on the constitution and habits of individuals, that if some were restricted 
to the period allotted by Baxter, or Taylor especially, their lives could 
not fail to pay the forfeit. Men of active minds, whose attention Is 
engaged in a series of interesting employments, sleep much less than the 
lazy and listless. It is probable that, in these cases, sleep is more intense." 
— Human Health. Roblbt Dunolisoh, H.D. 

P. 35, §50 (a.). Tht Value of CompatHiift Sports among Students. — 
Recognizing both the value of competitive sports in inducing physical 
exercise, and the danger, especially to the ambitious, of over-training, 
a number of the leading colleges and seminaries in this country have 
well-appointed gymnasiums, with efficient medical directors, who also give 
instruction in physiology and hygiene. Among the colleges may be 
mentioned Harvard, Yale, Cornell, Amherst, Wellesley, and Smith. Prof. 
Edward Hitchcock, M.D., aays of the work accomplished at Amherst: 
"From the beginning of the existence of the department of physical educa- 
tion in Amherst College it has never been the desire to develop the mus- 
cular system at the expense of any other part of the body, as is too often 
understood to be the meaning of physical education or training. This 
department was not created, nor has it been developed, for the purpose of 
extraordinary attention to the muscular system. Its sole object has been 
to keep the bodily health up to the normal standard, so that the mind may 
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accomplish the moat work, and to preierve the bodilj powers in full activity 
for both the datlj duties of college and the promised labor of a long life. 
Indeed, in that particular, the precept of Cicero has been literally followed, 
namely, that bodily exercise should have for its chief object the develop- 
luent of a capacity for rational work. At the same time, it has been 
equally desired that the so-called e^iercises of this department should be 
mentally as well as physically enjoyed by the students, and not be made a 
tedions, mechanical, or heavy drill. . , . The results accomplished by this 
department in Amherst College lead iis government to continue its exist- 
ence, and sustain it on a par with the others." 

Dr. D. A. Sargent, Professor of physical training at Harvard, in a 
paper read before the American Public Health Asgociation, Nov. 14, 18B3, 
says : " Students enter college trained in mind but not in body ; and where 
one fails for want of mental ability, ten break down for want of physical 
stamina. Many are short in stature for their age, or tall and slender, 
with a deficiency of muscular atrength. Under an appropriate system of 
pliysical tn^ning, however, they make most rapid advancement, showing 
that their bodies had been kept in arrears while their brains were devel- 
oped. Many are ignorant of the first principles of physiology and 
hygiene, and leave school with acquired defects which are past remedying, 
hut which a little appropriate knowledge and training could have obviated. 
Not infrequently the students who stood the highest in the preparatory 
schools are taken with a sort of mental dyspepsia after eutericg college, 
and devote most of their energies to physical exercises. This is inva- 
riably the case whei« the preparatory training has been forced and unnat- 

F. 89, S 61 (a.). Cramp and Pats/ from oyw-use of one aet of Mutclet. 

— A form of palsy, sometimes known as hammer palsy, occurs from 
the repeated use of a hammer in scissors-making and forging of knife- 
blades, lOU blows, it is said, being necessary to foi^e one blade. In one 
day a good operator will make 24 dozen blades. "Tailor's palsy," 
"milker'a cramp," and "writer's cramp," are instances of the over-use 
of certain muscles. In regard to " writer's cramp," Dr. Geo. M. Beard 
states, after an examination of 126 cases, that " it is far less likely to 
occur in those who do original work, as authors, joumahsts, composers, 
than in those who do routine work, as clerks, book-keepers, copyists, 

P.86| § 52 (a.). Some of the Keaulta of Improper Muaeular Exercise. 

— "Every year a number of middle-aged men, who for years or months 
have been engaged in the sedentary occupation of a profession, of litera- 
ture, or of business, at the commencement of the autumn holidays start 
for the coutiDent or the highlands, and suddenly undertake i 
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fatigue in Uie aacent of Alpine lieighU, or the no leBB laborious work of 
a day on the moon, without the least preparation. So, aleo, wc see every 
bank holidaj-, cronde of j'oung men starting off for some tremendous 
walk, or 'bucket' up tlie river, utterly unprepared for tht tack they 
undertake, la it to be wondered at that men retam complaining that 
their holiday has done them no good ; tliat, instead of vigor, they complain 
of exhaustion ; that their appetite fails tliem, tJieir nlghta arc eleeptess, 
tlieir limbi ache, and they are jaded and spiritiess? It is the evils pro- 
duced from this erratic athleticism that give rise to the formidable indict- 
ments that from time to time have been urged against vigorous exercise 
and the pursuit of manly sports, which, if properly managed, and imder- 
taken systemalically, are really the foundation of really healthy life." — 
Exereiu and Training (Health Primer). C. H, Ralfe, M.D. 

" By skilful training, it is quite true that men may be, and are, brought 
to a fine external standard ; but the external development is so commonly 
the covering of an internal and fatal evil, that I venture to affirm there is 
not in England a trained professional athlete of the age of ttiirCy-five, 
who has been ten years at hie calling, wiio is not disabled." — Health of 
Rawing Men. Db. E. H. Br^dfobd. 

How old this experience is, in regard to trained athletes, may be seen 
by the remark of an ancient medical writer quoted on pag6 34 of the text. 

P. 38, % 64 (a.). Whjr Young Woman should hare Muscular Exereise. 
— "It has been my privilege, for more than twenty-five years, to be 
intimately associated with young women, either as teacher in the school 
room in the earlier years, or as medical practitioner, or teacher of hypcne, 
during the latter ones, and every day's added experience only conflrme me 
in the position I have occupied from the first relative to the various forms 
of nervousness which characterize our sex. Tliat position affirms tliat the 
best possible balance for a weak, nervous system, is a iceU-developefl 
iH\iacular sgiUm. Weak, shaky, hysterical nerves always accon^pany soft, 
flabby muscles; and it is a mournful fact that tlie majority of the ymmg 
women whom I meet in sciiools are notably deficient in muscular develop- 
ment." — Db. Maky J. Studlby. 

P. 39, §56 (o.). Good Effeeta of Certain Forma of Exarciae. —"Vmi:- 
ing is a cheerful and useful exercise, but has the disadvant^e of being 
used within doors, in confined air, and often in dusty rooms and at most 
tmseasonable hours. Practised in the open air, and in the daytime, as is 
common in France, dancing is certainly an invigorating pastime; but in 
heated rooms, and at late hours, it is the reverse, as these do more liarm 
than can be compenBated by the healthful exerwse of the dance." — Dr. 

"The bicycle is evidently the eoniinj horse o/ (Ae /uhire, fully compre- 
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hendiug all the adTftotages of horee-back riding u a healthful exercise, 
and excelling in all the pleunres of tlie conntry touriet. The Telocipede 
of a few years ago is among the things that were, although it did good 
service for the time in straightening the backs and filling the chests of 
school-bo^s and collegians, at some risk, on account of defects in construc- 
tion; but those defects have all been aunnounted in the bicycle, and the 
risk of injury from riding is really leea than tliat of the horse." — Dk. 
A. N. Bell, in Sanilarian. 

" FiTe minutes of pretty brisk exercise on the bars, or with dnmb-bells, 
or in any other moderate way, repeated several times during the morning, 
will have a wonderfully good effect in promoting full respiration, purify- 
ing the blood, and in nourishing the muscular system. The writer often 
picks up a chair, or any other moderate weight at hand, and after five 
minutes' play therewith, over the head or otherwise, can feel that the 
mnsclea of the arm have, in that short time, secured an extra supply of 
blood, which tends at once to nourish them, and to diffuse and equalize 
the circulation." — Popular Science MontUy. Dr. Bicrard McSbbbrt. 

" It is surprising how short a period of vigorona exercise, daily, will 
develop an approach to the maximum of muscular power." ... "I 
believe that one honr a day of vigorous exercise, with proper attention to 
diet, will efBciently train a well-formed and healthy man for any reasona- 
ble feat of strength or endurance." — The Source of Mutcalar Power. 
Adstih Fuiit, Jr., H.D. 

P. 45t S 03 (a.). Tba Prw/uetioa of Corns anil Calloaa Spots. — It is a 
law that inttmtpted pressure produces hypertrophy, i.e., an increase of 
nourishment or supply, resnlting in an increase of size, and coattant pres- 
snre produces atrophy, or a want of nourishment or supply, resulting in 
a decrease of size. By the interrupted pressure exerted in ordinary 
vocations, the epidermis of the palm and soles becomes much thickened. 
"Callous" spots upon the knees of shoemakers and the chests of other 
workmen, are to be ascribed to the interrupted pressure upon the respec- 
tive parts of lapstoneand hammer, " brace and bit," "burnishers," "bresst- 
.Irills," etc. Coras, in like manner, are the result of the irritation of 
L'Crlain portions of the epidermis lying near to the bones, by the intei^ 
ruptcd pressure from shoes which are either too tight or teo loose. On 
the other band, the constant pressure of shoes, bandages, etc. (i.e., by 
night and day), will cause atrophy, as may be seen in the deformities of 
the feet of certain Chinese girls. 

P. 48, S 66 {a ). The Vast Mumbor of Poroa of the Skin, and of its 
Drainage Tubes. ^"Ta.koo separately, the little perspiratory tube, with 
its appended gland, is calculated to awaken in the mind very little idea 
of the importance of the system to wliich it belongs ; but when the vast 
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ntiiiib«r of ritnElBT organg compoBing this tyatem are considered, — for 
it inclades the sebiparoiu gluide, which are also agents in persptnt- 
tion, — we are led to form some notion, however imperfect, of their proba- 
ble influence od the health and comfort of the indiTiduai. I UBe Uie 
words 'imperfect notion' adrisedlj, for the reality surpasses imagination, 
and almost belief. ... I counted the perspiratory pores on the palm of 
the hand, and found 3628 to a square inch. Now, each of these pores 
being the aperture of a tittle tnbe of about a quarter of an inch long, it 
follows that in a aqnare inch of skin on the palm of the hand there 
exists a length of tube equal to 862 inches, or 73 j feet. ... I think that 
2800 might be taken as a fair average of the number of pores In the 
square inch of surface, and 700, consequently, of the munber of inches 
in length of the tubes. Now, the number of square inches of surface in 
a man of ordinary height and bulk is 2500; the number of pores, there- 
fore, 7,000,000 ; and the number of inches of perspiratory lube, 1,750,000 ; 
that is, 145,833 feet, or 48,600 yards, or nearly tiaenls-eiglU miUt." — Di»- 
taiei of the Shin. WiWOs. 

P. *9, S 71 (".). Causes of BaMneaa. How to maintain the Health of 

the ffn/r.— 'Baldness, which, at the time of writing, is veiy common 
among middle-aged men, as well as among the old, results from local 
or general causes, or both combined, from the pressure of tight hats 
and caps cutting off the supply of blood, from the lack of air, by wear- 
ing head coverings too constantly, from diseases of the scalp, such as 
animal and vegetable parasitic growths, from severe inflammatian, as ery- 
sipelas, or any exhausting disease, and from worry, age, or hereditary 
weakness in the parts. So-called " hair-restorers " are only valaahle in so 
far as they stimulate the activity of the scalp. Some of them, however, 
including some hair-dyes, have been known to destroy the health of the 
hair, to injure the scalp, and to impair the general health. A too fre- 
quent use of a fine comb increases the activity of the skin, and causes the 
epidermis to throw off numerous cells, which, combiued with the oil of 
the hair, dirt, etc., create "dandruff." Frequent brushing with a good 
stiff brush strengthens and improves the hair by inTigorating the scalp, 
and increases the amount of sebaceous material, or "natural hair-oil." 
Most people have, therefore, in their power, a natural ointment which is 
far superior to pomades and artificial hair-oils. An occasional cleansing 
of the scalp with water in which are a few drops of ammonia water, fol- 
lowed by an application of a small amount of vaseline, the wliole being 
preceded by a thorough brushing, is far better than the use of oils and 
grease, which may be of doubtful utility, or positively harmful. 

P. 61, § 78 {a.). The Relief of Thirst through the Skin. — "It has been 
frequently remarked that the sensation of thirst is always least pressing 
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III a moiat atmotphere, and tliat it may be appeased to a certain extent bj 
baths. . . . We could hardly .account for an actual alleviation of thirst 
bj immerBion of the body in wat«r, unless we assumed that a, certain 
quantity of water had been absorbed. A striking example of relief of 
thirst in this way is given by Capt. Kennedy, in the narrative of his 
Bufferings after shipwreck, when he and his man were exposed for a long 
time without water, in an open boat. With regard to his sufferings from 
thirst; be says; ' I cannot conclude without making mention of the great 
advantage I derived from soaldng my clothes twice a day in salt water, 
and putting them on without wringing. ... So very great advantage did 
we derive from this practice, tliat the violent drought went oR, the patched 
tongue was cured id a few minutes after bathing and wasliing our clothes ; 
at the same time we found ourselves as much refreshed as if we had 
received some actual nourishment'" — Text-Book of Phi/aiolog!/. Flint. 

P. 60, g 04 (a.). Sua Baths among the it nc/snfs.— "According to 
Plutarch, when the youthful Alexander visited Diogenes at Corinth, be 
found the famous cynic tranquilly lying in the aun. The warrior affably 
saluted the philosopher, and asked if he could do him any serrice. ' Only 
stand a little out of my sunshine,' replied Diogenes. This incident 
occurred when this renowned Athenian had reached the age of ' three- 
score and leu' — long past the eccentric days of his life in a tub, and 
his daylight lantern-searches for an honest man ; and there is good reason 
to suppose that he really valued the Invigorating solar rays more than 
any boon Alexander could give. Nor was he alone in his devotion to 
sunshine, for, as we learn from Pliny, it was a common practice in Greece 
for old men to recruit their energies, both mental and physical, by 
exposing themselves naked in the sun — a fact which Hippocrates might 
have had in mind when he wrote ' ' Old men are double their age in winter, 
and younger In summer.'" — Dr. C. E. Angell, In The Sanitarian. 

P. 64, § 102 (0-). n» Use of Corsets in £ar/y Times. — "The first 
mention of stays that I have ever found is in the letters of dear old 
Synesins, Bishop of Cyrene, on the Greek coast of Africa, about four 
hundred years after the Christian era. He tells us how, when he was 
shipwrecked on a remote part of the coast, and he and the rest of the 
passengers were starving on cockles and limpets, there nas among them 
a slave girl out of the far East, who had a pinched wasp-waist, such as 
you may see on the old Hindoo sculplures, and such as yon may see in 
any street in a Brilieli town Ami wlien the Greek ladies of the neigh- 
borhood found her out, tliey sent for her from house to liouse, to behold, 
with astonishment and laughter, this new and prodigious waist, with which 
it seemed te them it was Impossible for a human being to breathe or live ; 
■nd they petted the poor girl, and fed her, a* they might a dwarf or a 
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giantefls, till she got quite fat uid comfort&blc, while her owners had not 
enough to eat So itrange and ridiculom seemed our present fashion to 
the descendants of those who, centnrieB before, had imagined, becaote thej 
had seen living and moring, those glorious Btatnes which we pretend to 
admire, but refuse to imitate." — Health and Eduaaion, Rev. Chirlbs 

KlHOSLBT. 

P. 65,1 101 {a.). Why Improper Shoes an Woni.—"m»Biotaag the 
miaerj the people of civilii&tiou endure in and from their shoes. Nobody 
is ever, as thejr should be, comfortable at once in them ; thej hope, in the 
long run, and after much agon;, and when they are nearly done, to make 
them fll, especially If they can get them once weU wet, so that the mighty 
knob of the big toe may adjust himself, and he at ease. For my part, if I 
were ricli, I would advertise for a clean, wholesome man, whose foot was 
exactly my size, and I wonld make him wear my shoes till I could put 
them on and not know I was in them. Frederick the Great kept an aide- 
de-camp for this purpose ; and, poor fellow, he sometimes wore them too 
long, and got a kicking for his pains. Why is all this 1 Why do you see 
every man's and woman's feet so out of shape! Why are there corns, with 
tlieir miseries and maledictions! Why do nails grow in, and sometimes 
have to be t«m vlolenUy off! All because the makers and users of shoes 
have not common sense and common reverence for God and his works 
tnougli to study the shape aud motions of that wonderful pivot on which 
ne turn and progress. Because Fashion says the shoe must be elegant, 
must be m and so, and the beautiful living foot mnst be crushed into it, 
And human nature must limp along Princes Street, and through life, natty 
■nd wretched." — Uk. John Bhowv, author of " Rab and hie Friends," 

P. 70, 3 111 {a.). Some of the Riaka attending the Use of Unclean 
Clothing. — " Unclean clothing is sometimes a direct means of convey- 
ance of disease. Tlie unclean fabric becomes saturated with poisonous 
substances, with the fumes of tobacco, for instance, and holds its nearer 
in a persistent atmosphere chained with unwholesome vapor. Still 
more seriously it becomes the rnvdium of the poisons of the spreading 
diseases. I could cull from my note-books many examples of this 
last-named danger, but most be satisfied to mention one or two striking 
and brief illustrative facts. I have known scarlet fever carried by the 
clothing of a nurse into a health; family, and communicate the disease to 
every member of the family. I have known cholera to be communicated 
by the clothes of the affected person to the women engaged in washing 
the clothes. I have known small-pox conveyed by clothes that had 
been made in a room where tlie tailor had by his side sufferers from the 
terrible malady. I have seen the new cloth, out of which was to come the 
riding-habit for some innocent child to rejoice in as she first wore it, 
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undergo the preliminary dutj of forming part of the bedclothing of 
another child itricken down vjth fever. Lastly, I liare known scarlet fever, 
■mall-poi, typhuB, and cholera, communicated by clothing contaminated 
In the laundry." — Diteaies of Modem Life. B. W, Ric&asdsok, M.D. 

P. 87, S 127 (a.). Whf Tartar Forma, and Whf Teeth sometime* 
Deeaf Seadily. — The temperatare of the mouth ia about 100^ Fahr. 
Its secretiona should be alkaline; but, owing to the heat and moisture 
in the mouth, and the retention of particles of food between the teeth, 
they are frequently add. The decomposed food, together with the acid 
mucus, dries and hardens into "tartar" (so-called because of its re- 
■emblance to the article precipitated from wine in nine-casks), a con- 
cretion which, if not removed, pushes its way Inwards the rools, causing 
iuSammBtlon of the gums, and decay of the teeth. The pulp cavity ia 
also opened up through cracking of the enamel. Non-digealed food in 
the stomach or small intestine sometimes causes the secredons of the 
moulli (o be acid, and so injurious to the teeth. Sudden variations in the 
temperature of food or drink affect or impair the enamel. 

P. 95, §188 (a.). The Importance of Thorough Chewing of Food. 
— The value of insalivation in connection with mastication is appreciated 
when we consider how difficult it is to chew dry substances like crackers 
until they are moistened. It ia also almost impossible to awallow sub- 
slances nhich are very dry. The value of a thorough comminulioit of 
food, in making it more soluble, is shown by a comparison of the length 
of time it takes for a lump of sugar to disaolve, with that consumed by 
t. similar lump broken into flne particles, in the same amount of water, 
Imperfect chewing, and the absence of good, sound teeth, produce many 
a dyspeptic. On the other han<I, the filling of teeth, or the substitution 
of a good artificial set for teeth whicli are worn out and decayed, has 
often proved to the dyapeplic his only means of cure. It is well known 
to veterinary surgeons that horses sometimes lose their appetite and 
strength on account of broken or irregularly worn teeth, which prevent 
them from chewing their food. 

Old people and young children are very apt to bolt their food. As 
they do not chew well, their food should be thoroughly minced for them. 

P. 97, S tHA [a.). Time occupied in the Digestion of Various Articles 
of Food. — In 1822, Alexis St, Murtiu, eighteen years of age, a roi/agtur in 
the employ of the American Fur Company, was wounded in the left side, 
the ball perforating the stomach. Through an opening which did not heal 
entirely for a number of years. Dr. Beaumont of the U. S. Army was ena- 
bled to watch the digestion of foods in the slomach. The following extract 
from a table prepared by Dr. Beaumont shows the digestibility of various 
foods. The estimate* may be considered as approximative only as to the 
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generality of people, being founded upon an ieolated caae ; still, experi 
mentB have been made upon animals which tend to confirm thoie made 
upon St. Martin. 



I^gi' feet, »UKd (balled) . 
Tripe, wjUKd (boiled) 
Soup, barlcf (boUed) . 
Troal, ealUDn, iretb (fri«d) . 
Venlion atesk (broiled) . 

Ullk (boiled) 

Csbbsge, vttb Tinegu (ibi 
Egg", tmh (mw) , . . 
ApplM, iour, mellow (raw 

Milk (raw) 

Turkey (roaWmt) . . . 
Egga, freah (loft boiled) . 
Bectileak (bcolled) . . 
Mutton, fieeb (boiled) . 
Soup, chicken (boiled) . 
Bread, corn (bkked) . . 
Oynteri, freih (routed) . 



Mutton froMled) S 

BggB (hard boiled] S 

Kggi (Wed) 3 

FotBloee, Irhb (boiled) .... 3 

Oysters (iiewed) S 

Beeta (boiled) 3 

Oreeo com >Dd beu» (boiled) . 3 

Bslmoa (boiled) 4 

Soup, beef, vegEtablee, and bread 

(boiled) 4 

Daok, bsni-rard (ronnted) ... 4 

Heart, uiiwil (fried) 4 

Fork, Ball (fried) 4 

Veal (fried) 4 

Cabbage (boiled) 4 

Duck, wild (nailed) 4 

Pork, freih (roaated) i 



P. 105, g lS2{a.). Reliaf of Consh^tofran. — In view of the fact that 

conetipatioD or a sluggish condition uf the bowels is very coiumon, it has 
been repeatedly urged by instructors that books upon Physiohlgy and 
Hygiene ought to give some hints for its relief. The following will 
neither answer for all persons, nor always take the place of medicinal 
measures, which should come from the attending pbyiician: 1st. Daily 
muscular exercise, especially walking, if not carried beyond the strength 
of the individual. Too much exercise may a^ravate the trouble. 2d. 
A cold bath before breakfast for those who can stand it. 3d. Moist com- 
presses (i.e., several thicknesses of cloth) applied for two or three hours 
daily over the abdomen. 4th. Daily kneading of the bowels, especially in 
the course of the large intestine. 5Ch. A glass of hot or cold water before 
breakfast, or water in which a few cloves haTe remained over night, or in 
which there is Just enough salt to give a Aighl saline taste. 6th. Fruit; 
oranges, apples, bananas, or grapes, before or at breakfast ; figs, dates, and 
other similar fruits throughout the day, i.e.. In small quantity, or slewed 
fruit for supper, or a baked apple before retiring. Tth. Oatmeal, Indian 
meal, Graham bread and Graham crackers, sardines, coffee (and with some 
persons, tea), molasses, and molasses cake, zwieback, etc. 

While the above measures, used with discrimination, are of value, it is 
but right to state that many persons, especially those who take but little 
exercise, are liable to carry the hygienic treatment to extremes, and to 
injure their digestive organs by much indigestible food. 

P.107, § 157 (a.), ThB Effects of too much Animal foorf.— "Domi- 
nie Sampson was another man after Meg Meniles had compelled him 
to eat some of the contents of her stew-pot ; and Liebig compares the 
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meatal attitude of three pereona, — one of trhom baa had a substantial 
meal of meat, a second who hsa dined on fish, and the third who haa had 
Bome bread and an onion. The beef of the British vairior haa always 
been counted as an element in his brarerj'. There are, then, two very 
potent reasons why we eat too much albuminous food; one, because it is 
pleawmt to eat, and another, because It produces an agreeable meatal con- 
dition. But when we have too much of a good thing, and the blood is sur- 
charged with waBt«, then the mental attitude ia unpleasantly affected; 
there is the irascibility of gout, which is not merely the effect of pain; and 
the melaucboty of biliousness." — Food for the Invalid. Fotebboill amd 
Wood. 

P. 108> § 168 (a.). Methoda of preserving Food for Transportation. — 
The Tatae of proper canning, and of other methods of preserrtag food, is 
well illnstrated in the detuled instructions as to prorisians, given by the 
Navy Department to the Commander of the Oreely Relief Expedition in 
the spring of the present year (1384). Macaroni and vermicelli, bacon, 
preserved cranberries, etc., are to be packed In air-tight wooden kegs; 
marrow beans, dried green peas, dried Lima beane, sweet com, pork, salt 
beef, etc.. In well-seasoned tight half-barrels; baking-powder, compressed 
vegetables, mince-meat, evaporated fruit, fried potatoes, roast chicken and 
turkey, head cheese, sausages, apple and peach butter, candied lemon-peet, 
figs, tamarinds, cooked com, beef, preserved beef and mutton, oysters raw 
and fried, sardines, butter, etc., in hermetically sealed tins; smoked and 
dried meats well covered with canvas. Fried oysters, and eggs (boiled 20 
minutes), are to be put into cans and covered with hot lard. "The special 
mackerel and special salmon shall be of the best quality, and warranted to 
keep two years." 

Dangers arising from Improper Canning of Food. — The following is 
a aununary of a paper read by Dr. J. G. Johnson before the New York 
Medico-Legal Society, Feb. 9, 1884, on Carmed Goods — the Dangers to 
mhicli Coniamers are Expoted : — 

" In the canning of food, the can is filled, and placed in boiling wat«r 
while the cap is aoldered on, a hole having been punched in it, through 
which the ur escapes. After which, the hole is soldered up. If the pro- 
cess has been properly performed, when the can becomes cold, the heads 
sink in and remain sunken. If decomposition begins, the gases which 
form cause the heads to bulge. To the trade, such cans are known as 
' swells.' It haa been a trick of unscrupulous dealers to buy the ' swells,' 
punch a second hole, and heat the contents a second time. This process 
is known as 'reprocessing,' and has been repeated in certain instances 
four times. While food from such cans is unfit to eat, a method some- 
times employed of sealing cans affords greater danger. It is much greater, 
'because it involves a most deadly corrosive poison, the most deadly 
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known to science, muriate of dnc.' There are three amal^ma thst maj' 
be uBed in seaHng up cans with solder. The}' are regin, oU, and muriate 
of ziac. The two former are barmlesB, but comparatively slow ; the latter 
IB faster, bat fraught with danger. . . . Muriate of zinc is nnc diasolved in 
muriatic acid, and the amalgam contidne as much of the metal as the acid 
will accept It is laid in a groove on the top of the can by boys with 
bruahei ; the cap iB placed over it, and a very hot iron is applied to melt 
the amalgam. The zinc holds the cap; the acid may — practically must 
— drop Into the prcBerve. Or the careless boy may overdo the application 
and drop some of it Into the tin. The contents then become poiBononsin 
the highest degree. The fact is so well known, that in the State of Mary- 
land, where canning is a staple industry, the uee of muriatic solder is for- 
bidden by law. . . . The intelligent purchaser will not buy a can of goods 
in which the brown streak of resin is not visible at the soldering point. 
To deceive him, it is alleged the canners have adopted the habit of ' bronz- 
ing ' the tops of cans to conceal the absence of the resin stain. It is fair 
to infer that bronzed cans are soldered with muriate of zinc amalgam." 
The paper concludes with the following suggestions: — 
" Every cap should be examined, and, if two holes are found in it, send 
it at once to the Health Board, witli tlie contents and the name of the 
grocer who sold it Reject every article of canned food that does not 
show the line of resin around the edge of the solder on the cap, the same 
as fa seen on the seam at the side of the can 'Standard,' or flrst-ciasB 
goods, have not only the name of the factory, but also that of the whole- 
sale house which sells them, on the label. ' Seconds,' or doubtful or ' re- 
processed ' goods, have a ' stock label ' of some mythical canning house, 
but do not have the name of any wholesale grocer on them. Reject all 
goods (hat do not have the name of the factory, and also the name of 
some wholesale firm, on the label. A 'swell," or decomposing can of 
goods, can always be detected by pressing in the bottom of the can. A 
sound can pressed will give a solid feel. When gas from the decomposi- 
tion of the food is inside the can, the tin will rattle by pressing np the 
bottom as you displace the gas in the can. Reject every can that shows 
any rust around the cap on the inside of the head of the can. If house- 
wives are educated to these points, then muriate of zinc amalgam will be- 
come a thing of the past, and dealers in ' swells ' have to seek some other 
occnpatjon." 

P. 110, § 161 (a.), l/ae of Fat in Cold CUmatea. — The accounts 
pveo by travellers of the amount of food, and especially of fat, eaten 
by the inhabitants of the frigid zone, are almost incredible. The Russian 
Admiral, Saritcheff, tells of a man who ate in his presence, at a single 
meal, twenty-eight pounds of boiled rice and butter. " Sir John Frank- 
lin tried how much fat an Esquimaux bo; could consume: fourteen 
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ponndt of tsllovr candles quicklj diaappesred ; and Sir John closed the 
experiment with a piet-e of fat pork, as he began to feel apprehenaire for 
his stores. Oi] ie a luxurj greedily devoured by the northern races, as 
was amusingly proven in a seaport tonn some years a^o. The town waa 
lighted by oil Umps, and the inhabitania remarked that they went out tor 
several enccesaive nights; «t last it was discovered that some Ruasian 
sailors in the harbor climbed the lamp-poeta and drank the oil." — Leclarei 
on Public Htaltk. Mapothbb, 

P. 110, § 161 (6.). Use of Fat in Hot Climates. — "Conaider how 
olive-oil is used in the warm parte of Europe, and how ghee is used 
in India, in order to satisfy yourself that oily matter may be taken with 
facility in hot countties aa weU aa in cold. You hear nothing about 
indigestion ; you find that a bad olive harvest or a scant supply of ghee Is 
a great national calamity. A Hindoo servant of a friend who kept up hie 
Indian habits of eating in London, has often told me that nothing would 
make up for a deficiency of ghee or butter, and that this was the common 
experience of Ms countrymen at home or away from home. He looked 
upon a sip of ghee in very much the same light as that in which his fellow- 
servants looked upon a draught of beer. ' Wine is good, but oil ie better, 
said a peasant to the courier who was with me in Andalusia ; and after 
gulping down a loi^ mouthful of olive-oil, and smacking his lips more 
than once, the expression of his countenance was an apt illustration of the 
meaning of the Scriptural text which speaks of oil as making ' the face to 
shine.' Indeed, it may be taken for granted that oil may be used in large 
quantises throughout the year in the hot olive-growing countries of the 
south of Europe, not only without making people bilious, but with unmis- 
takable benefit." — Lmdmi Practitioaer. " A Few Words About Eatables." 
C. R. Radcliff, M.D. 

P. 114, g 168 (a.), fosf/n^. — " Without something to eat or drink, 
man will not live beyond a few days, or at most a week. Access to water, 
however, makes a great difference. There is a well-known case of an 
Ayiahire miner who lived twenty-three days, buried in a coal mine, with- 
out swallowing anything but small quantitiea of chalybeate water sucked 
through a straw. He had the advantage of being shut up in a contami- 
nated atmosphere, which, by diminishing nervous aensibility, lessened the 
cravings of hunger. Berard quotes the example of a convict wIlo died of 
starvation after sixty-three days, but in this case water was taken. Cases 
of alleged fasting longer than this are certainly due to exposure. The 
insane appear to bear fasting better than those in their sober senses ; and, 
in some morbid condiUons of the body, nouiishment may certainly be 
done without for a surprising length of time. Animals have an advantage 
over man, so far u living without food is concerned." — CaaKiFa Maga- 

c,,,.„X.UUglL- 
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P.IUS, I 171 (a.). Salt; its /m/wrtonce. — " Animala will trarel long 
distanceB to obtain sitlt ; men will barter gold for it ; indeed, among the 
Gallos and on the coast of Sierra Leone, brothers will tell their But«rs, 
huibands their wives, and parents their children, for salt. In the district 
of Accra, on the gold coast of Africa, a handful of salt ii the most 
valuable thing upon earth after gold, and will purchase a slave or 
two. Mungo Park tells aa that with the Mandingoes and Bambaras 
the use of salt is such a luxury that to say of a man, 'he flavors his 
food with salt,' it is to imply that he ia rich; and children will suck a piece 
of rock'flalt as If it were sugar. No stronger m&rk of respect or aHection 
can be shown in Muscovy, than the sending of salt from the tables of the 
rich to their poorer friends. In the Book of Leviticus it is expressly com- 
manded as one of the ordinances of Moses, that every oblation of meat 
upon the altar shall be seasoned with salt, without lacking; and hence it 
is called the Salt of the Covenant of God. The Greeks and Komaas also 
used salt in their sacrificial cakes ; and it is sUll used in the services of the 
Latin church — the ' pania mica,' or pinch of salt, being, in the ceremony 
of baptism, pot into the child's mouth, while the priest says, ' Receive the 
salt of wisdom, and may it be a propitiation to thee for etornal life.' 
Everywhere, sod almost always, indeed, it has been regarded as emblemat- 
ical of wisdom, wit, and immortality. To taste a man's salt, was to be 
bound by the riles of hospitality ; and no oath was more solemn than that 
which was sworn upon bread and salt. To sprinkle the meat with salt was 
to drive away the devil ; and to this day nothing is more unlucky than to 
spill the salt." — On Food. Lbthbbt. 

P. 120, § 178 {a.). The Amount of Mitrogw and Carbon in Varioaa 
Arficlas of Food. — Table adapted to this book, from a chart by Charies 
Ekin, F.C.S., giving the per cent, of carbon and nitrogen in different arti- 
cles of food in I 



Qelstlne and Ii 
CheoBB. . . 
Lmh Meat . 
LenUli. . . 
Peaa . . . 
Haricot BeKDB 
■ BuHher's Meal 
Pork (fre«h) . 
Ek ■ ■ - • 
Flab (freah) . 

Bsrle; Meal . 

Rye. . . . 



CoDoaXlba . 
Bacon [dried: 

Utlk . . . 

Cabbage , . 

Butter . . . 
Suet and Fat 
Loaf Sugar . 

Applet . . 
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F. 120, g 178 (''.j' The Daify Ration of Food. — Theev&mAieaoiQie 
neceuftr}' qnantity of food given in the text are those of the physiologiBt 
MoIeBchott, and are somewhat diSerent from thoae given bj Dalton, who 
Mya that the dail/ ration tor a healthy man, taking free exercise in tlie 
open air, and living exclUBively on bread, fresh meat, and butter, nith 
coifee and water for drink, is 

Mast .... IB oi. or l.OO lb. aTolrdtipali. 

Bnod ... 10 01. " I.IS " 

Ballet or FM . 81 oi. " 0J12 " 

Waier , . . K fl. oi. '■ a.BS •■ 

The daily ration of the United States soldier is a liberal one, so much 
BO that " company funds " during the late war were enriched \>y money 
allowed for the surplus retained. It is aa follows : — 

BreadorPlour 2£oz. 

Truh or Bilt BeeT (or Pork or Buon, 12 oi,) 20 oi. 

Polatosa (three Umei n week) IS oi. 

Klce 1.B0I. 

Oollee (or Tea, 0.24 oz.) l.e at. 

Beui* 0.«4 glU. 

Vinegar O.S2gil], 

Salt O.lSgllL 

P". 121, § 180 (a.). Frtah Meat aa a Prerentho of Scarry. — Dr. 

T. J. Turner, Medical Director, U. S. Navy, in an article in The Sani- 
tarian, April, 1884, shows that an ample supply of fresh meat, i.e., from 
snimals killed on the spot, such as the walrus and narwhal, is superior to 
any form of preserved meat in the prevention of scnrcy, in that it fui^ 
nishes the necessary salts and acid (probably lactic acid). In fact, he 
speaks of fresh raw animal food aa the best anti-scorbutic. Where it 
cannot be obtained in su£Bcient quantity, he snggesCs that a mixture of 
sodium, potassium, and calcium phosphates be added to preserved and 
cooked meats or other foods, and that lactic acid be added to the vinegar 
used as a condiment. 

r. 128, § 185 (a.). Importance of Knowlodga aa to Economical aa well 
aa Mairifioas Food. — "In this country, at the present time, the masses do 
not understand how and where to buy very nutritious foods for the least 
money. Personal instruction, cheap cookery books, health primers, and 
tracts, are not aa common in this country as in some others ; in England, 
for example. By such means, the laboring classes, whose peculiar demand 
for cheap and wholesome food it should be the aim of the philantliropist 
as far as possible to satisfy, are tanght how articles, which, because coarse 
and regarded as unwholesome, are very cheap, can be converted by the 
culinary art into savory and healthful dishes. By the circnlation of health 
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treatiBCB, they leam, alao, that the actual food wanta of man are small, 
and nhat those wants are, and what foods will best supply them. Haring 
thus been taught the true physiological needs, and when and how to pro- 
cure their food, the children of toil will be blessed with knowledge that 
will bring comfort and health to their homes, and preserve the life of the 
struggling father to his family and their lives to him." 

How Qood Cooking Pa/s. — "Foul air and orercrowding would, how- 
ever, be less fatal in its results were food understood. The well-filled 
stomach gives strange powers of resistance to the body. . . . Happily, to 
know an evil is to have taken the fint step in its eradication. . . . To 
have made cooking and industrial training the fashion, is to have cleared 
away the thorny underbrush on that debatable ground, the best education 
of the poor. . . . That cooking schools and the knowledge of cheap and 
savory preparation of food must soon have their effect on the percentage 
of drunkards no one can question. Fliilanthropists may urge what re- 
forms they will — less crowding, purer air, better sanitary regulations — 
but this question of food underlies all. The knowledge that is broad 
enough to insure good food, is broad enough to mean better living in all 
ways. . . . One woman, who has learned in any degree to order her own 
home and life aright, will be more a power with those among whom tliat 
life passes than a dozen average preachers." — Bow to ffdp the Poor. 
Mas. Jaheb T. Field. 

P. 123, § 186 (a.), no High Calling of a Good Cook. —"Bad cook- 
ing is the rule, good cooking the exception. The truly artistic cook 
— the veritable cordon bleu — is a rare bird with us. The calling of 
a man cook ranks a little above that of the waiter-man ; it is, perhaps, 
nearly up to that of a first-rate barber or hair-dresser. Almost inva- 
riably the professional male cook is an ciotic production, — generally 
imported from France, — the calling being beneath the dignity of a native 
American not of African descent. A hired woman cook holds her head 
somewhat higher than the waitress and laundress, not so much on account 
of her superior rank, as from certain advantages of her position. The 
responsibility of cooking, however, in small households, either rests with 
a maid of all work, or it is assumed by the mistress, whose qualifications 
are derived from perhaps a little experience, the possession of some family 
receipte, and, possibly, a cook-book. I shall not linger on this topic, but 
leave it with a few assertions. If alimentation have the importance 
and dignity which I have claimed for it ; if appetite and taste are to be 
estimated by their physiological relations, the functions of a cook are of a 
higher grade than that denoted by the facts Just stated. A skilful cook, 
male or female, is entitled to as much distinction, at least, as a clever 
mechanic. The calling should be reckoned an honorable one. The science 
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and the art of cooking ehould be taught by competent profeiaors, and should 
be embraced in tlie curriculum of feuwle achooli. More than tbie, here is 
a field for diecoTeries, inventions, and continued progreu. To deviee new 
combinations and culinary processes is a worthy object of study and 
experiment. He who may originate a new article of diet, palatable, digest- 
ible, and nutritious, by utilizing materials which are readily available, 
deserves something of the credit belonging to one who makes two blades 
of grass grow where but one grew before." — Food in ila Relations (o Per- 
ional anJ Public Seailk, a paper read at tlie annual meeting of the American 
Public Health Association, 1876, by Acsrin Flint, M.D. 

P. 13W, Note 1 (a.). How to Utiliie HB/nnanta of Food. —"Nothing 
so nell symbolizes the economical habits of continental Europe, and 
especially France, as the pol au/eu. This is an iron pot kept constantly 
simmering upon the Are, into which is put from day to day all the whole' 
some remnants of food which in this country are thrown away. Our 
people, in their magnificent way of doing things, never stop lo consider 
how much nutriment adheres even to well-picked bones of porter-house 
steaks, mutton-chops, ribs of beef, legs of mutton, etc. All these, and 
many things besides, are put into the pot aafia; water, seasoning, and 
fragrant herbs are added as required, and the constant simmering, — a sol- 
vent for even the toughest of Toian beef, — extracts every particle of 
marrow even, and the bones come out as clean and white as if they had 
been bleached in the sun. Among the common people, more than half of 
the nutriment of the day comes from pot an feu, and if any member of the 
family comes home at an unusual hour hungry, it affords at all times a 
meal at once warm and wholesome. This csplains hon, as Hugh McCul- 
loch tells us, the 40,000,000 of France could live on what the 40,000,000 of 
America throw away; and when we consider the wretched cookery that 
prevails in this country, it is not too much to affirm that they live twice as 
well as do our farmers and day-laborers." — Lancaster farmer. 

P. 128, § 188 {a.). The too Frequent l/ae of Meat and Heat Extracts. — 
Undoubtedly, meat is too frequently used to the exclusion of other foods. 
For children, meat once a day is sufficient. The recent report of Dr. D. M. 
Camman, Physician to the Orphans' Home and Asylum of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, New York City, in the N.Y. Medical Journal, March 
29, 1884, shows that for the last taentg-Jim yean, the children in that 
institution under eight years of age have received no meat, but in place of 
it an abwidonce of milk, yet the health of the children has been unusually 
good. The eating of meat three times a day, except by persona who do 
very hard phi/sical work, is to tax the eliminating organs. The efEects of 
too much meat combined with loo little eiereiae are frequently raanifeated 
in the " biUousnesB," headache, gout, etc., which befall persons who "live 
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high." Few people need meat, ordinaiily, more than twice a day, and in 
glimmer more than once a daj. The aick are often inchned to condder 
meat, or meat teas, aoupa, and broths, as the moit nntritioua foods they can 
take, and hence sometimes delay their recovery by oTertaxing the liver 
and kidneys. 

P. 129, § 188 (b.). The Adaptation of Food to tha Digeatiya Powers. — 

" Nature haa provided for the young of the mammalia, ia milk, food con- 
taining all the elements of Dutrition in a semi-prepared state, which only 
requires a very short time for its thorough transformation into chyle. 
Tha same may be wud of all oviparous animals, for they live on the con- 
tents of the egg in the early stage of their existence. Nature has evidently 
wished to spare the delicate oi^ns of the young, in the earlieEt [leriod of 
life, the labor which they are destined later in life to undergo, in the elab- 
oration of their food. 

" The stomach of the strong man, of the navvy, of the drayman, may be 
compared to a quartz^rushing machine. It wants quartz, that is, strong, 
coarse foods, bread, bacon, pork, beef, to work upon, to crush. To give it 
eggs and milk wonld tie like putting trifle or blanc-mange into the quartz- 
crushing machine ; it would merely put it out of gear. On the other hand, 
the child, the delicate woman, the dyspeptic, the invalid, have stomachs 
that may be compared to a light chocolate-crushing machine. Quartz 
they cauQot crush, and the attempt would ruin the machine, although it 
may be perfectly equal to crushing light things, such as chocolate, eggs, 
etc. In sickness and in deranged health the digestive organs lose their 
tone and powers, and should be treated as Nature treats the yoimg ; that 
is, the kind of nitrogenous food should he given which entails the least 
vrork on the part of the stomach. It ia weakened, iu muscular and 
secreting powers are diminished, and it no longer requires for Its health 
many hours of rude exercise daily." — Nulrition in Hecdth and Ditease. 
Behhett. 

P. 129, § 190 (a.). The ftalative Value of Various Meats.— An in- 
quiry among various charitable institutions shows that beef is relished 
best, and in the form of stews; next, mutton and pork; then flsh, espe- 
cially in the form of chowder. Of late years, considerable has been said 
against the use of pork, and undoubtedly much of the pork sold to 
and used by the poor is unfit to eat. But if pigs are fed largely upon 
com, and are kept well cleansed and housed, they yield healthy pork. 
The flesh of all animals is affected by transportation in badly ventilated 
cars, and even the method of killing inflnences the quality of the meat. 
Fiih, for iaetance, is said to be more palatable and nutritious if killed 
immediately after being caught, instead of being allowed to die slowly. 
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F. ISO, g 192 (a.). The Amount of Albaminoida doea not Deferminn 
th» Hatritioiia Value of Foods. — We have before pointed out tlmt the 
relative smount of albuminoids in foods does not determine as to the 
digestibility and nutritious value of the foods in questiou. This is as true 
in regard to fish as to other articles. "What is in genera/ the proper 
proportion in which food constituents should be taken is not easily ascer- 
tained and haa been vftriouslf stated. And in the case of each iudividual 
it undergoes continual modiflcation. No one knows this better than the 
poor dyspeptic, who, having largely destroyed by his irregularitiea the 
guiding instinct of a healthy appetite, is compelled to study most carefully 
what food he may venture to take and what he must avoid." 

P. 180, § 108 (a), ftatr tfyaten. —"'Our practice in regard to the 
oyster is exceptional, and furnishes a striking example of the general cor- 
rectness of the popular judgment on dietetic questions. The oyster is 
almost the only animal substance which we eat habitually and by pref- 
erence in the raw or uncooked state; and it is interesting to know 
that there ia a sound physiological reason at the bottom of this pref- 
erence. The fawn-colored mass which constitutes the dainty of the 
oyster is ils liver, and this is little less than a mass of glycogen ; as- 
sociated with the glycogen, but witliheld from actual contact with it 
during life, is its appropriate digestive ferment — tlie hepatic diastase. 
The mere crushing of the dainty between the teeth brings these two bodies 
together, and the glycogen is at once digested, without other help, by its 
own diastase. The oyster, in the uncooked state, or merely warmed, is, in 
fact, self-digestive. But the advantage of this provision is wholly lost by 
cooking, for the heat employed immediately destroys the asaociated fei^ 
menl, and a cooked oyster has to be digested, like any other food, by the 
eater's own digestive power.' This graphic description by Dr. Roberta 
tells us how it ia that oysters aa naluret are so much in vogue for invalids, 
as they deservedly are. Also, why oysters should not be cooked in oyster 
sauce, but put into the prepared sauce jueC aa it comes to table. Why, as 
King Chambers insists, in a beef-ateak pudding, the oysters should not be 
cooked, but a flap of the paste raised, and the oysters popped in, just as 
the pudding is served. In making oyster ptLtes, the paste is cooked in 
bread-crumbs, whieh is then taken out and the oysters put in ; after which, 
the pAt^s are juat warmed, and no more, and then brouglit up to the din- 
ner table. The idea that long cooking increases the digestibility of food 
is not always correct." — Indigestion and Bilioamtss. Fotuergill. 

P. 131, § 104 (a.). Decomposing Food to be Guarded Against. — 
" Under ordinary circumstances, many cases are recorded in works upon 
poisons, such as Dr. CbrisCison's, where decayed animal food has produced 
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Berere and even fatal djarrhtea, in epite of cookery having coneealed some 
of itg repulaiveness. Higii game has fortunately gone out of fashion, and 
the moat frequent form in wliich nu now icpet with decomposing albumi- 
noid matter is tiiat of a fusty egg. Some housekeepers seem to conBidcr 
this quite good enough for made dishes, and thus spoil nia,terial worth ton 
times what they save by their nasty economy. No egg should be allowed 
toent«rChe kitchen that has the slightest smell of ratten slraw." — Manual 
of Dim. Dk. T. K. Chambers. 

F. 131, § 194 (d). Selection of Keats. —"Good meat has th« fol- 
lowing characters; 1. It is neither of a pale pink color nor of a deep 
purple tint, for the former is a sign of disease, and the latter indicates 
that the animal has not been slaughtered, but has died with the blood 
in it, or has suffered from acute fever. 2. It has a marbled appearance 
from the ramiflcationB of little veins of fat among the muscles. 3. It 
should be firm and elastic to the touch, and should scarcely moisten 
the fingers — bad meat b^ing wet and sodden and fiabby, with the fat 
looking like jelly or wet parchment. 4. It should have little or no odor, 
and the odor should not be disagreeable, for diseased meat has a sickly, 
cadaverous smell, and sometimes a smell of physic. This is very discov- 
erable when tlie meat is chopped up and drenched with warm water. 
5. It shonld not shrink much in cooking. 8. It should not run to water 
or become very wet on standing for a day or so, but should, on the con- 
trary, dry upon the surface." — Lethebi/ an Food. 

F. 136, S 304 la.). The Importance of Vegetable Food. — " The com- 
monest fault committed by housekeepers in respect of vegetables is, that 
they do not supply a sufBcient variety, seeming to consider that the 
meat is the only part of the nieal that requires care, and that all the 
rest is mere garnish ; beneath the notice of a Eriton, and unfit to sus- 
tain his vigorous life. Yet that is not the experience ot the observers of 
mankind. The attention of Herodotus was called to the fact that the Per- 
siana, the manliest and most sporting nation in the world, had at meals not 
only several dishes, but several courses of vegetable food, preceding a very 
moderate allowance of solid meat. And Sir Henry Rawlinson describes 
the diet of this tough race as practically the same now, so that the 
aeaumptions of some anthropologisls that hanling races are necessarily 
riotous eaters of flesh, and that camivoracity strengthens a nation, are not 
accurate. The Persian gentleman is the spiritual father of the British 
squire; yet, at many a hospitable board, if a guest does not fancy meat 
that day, or has eaten enough of it at a previous meal, he will hare to fall 
back upon potatoes, or to solace himself by picking a few bits out of the 
sauces of made disliea, where tlie vegetable Havor has been saturated with 
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that of meat and spoilt. UbiuiII;, he goes on eating too much nitrogenon* 
food out of sheer idlenesB." — Manual of Diet. Chavbbrb. 

P. 137, § 206 (a.)- So/orfs. —" Vegetables intended to be used foi 
salad should all be fresh and crisp, and sweet and clean. Their colors 
should be positiTe and even; the reds Tery red, the whites very white, 
and the greens pure as those in an autumn aunset sky, except in the 
full-grown leaves, such as watercress. . . . With a little trouble, not, 
however, necessarily attended by eipenae, a succession may be provided 
of matenals for salad all the year round, so as to have one at table 
every day. And a great preservation of health I believe it to be for 
hearty persons. The most difficult season to provide for is the latter 
end of winter, and it may be of use to mention that the dandelion Is 
then a friend in need. If a pot be placed over the plant as it grows, or 
the leaves tied up like lettuce, or it be transplanted into a frame, it can be 
bleached, and thus loses its bitterness. Daisy leaves are also eatable; 
and thus, with a sprig of tarragon, a few cold potatoes, and some ever- 
constant mustard and cress, giant cress, Australian or curled cress, an 
olive or two pared thin, or some beet-root and a slice of Madeira onion, a 
greatvariety of combinations may be made." — Manual of Diet. Chambbbs. 

P. 137, § 206 (a.), rfie Food Value of Peas, Beans, eft:. —"Then 
there are the vegetable albuminoids, especially the pulse tribe, or leg- 
umes, which are capitally disintegrated by cooking, and best by boiling 
or baking. Thus beans, haricots and broad, peas, lentils, dahl, etc., are all 
well broken up by heat. The disinlegraled Qour can easily be passed 
through a sieve, and then the disintegration factor of the digestive act is 
disposed of. There can be no question about the fact that with some per- 
sons vegetable albuminoids are much more easily digested than animal 
albuminoids; and I quite agree with Sir Henry Tliompson in his remarks 
upon this subject. Besides, too, fat spreads easily over the disintegrated 
particles of cooked vegetable albuminoids, as is well seen in the baked 
beans and fat pork of New England. Indeed, by such means, fat can 
often be taken without offence to a stomach that cannot otherwise tolerate 
it; and much of the digestibility of fat depends upon the fineness of the 
particles into which it is sub-divided. Haricot beans well boiled, passed 
through B sieve, and then the floury part mixed with milk, makes an excel- 
lent soup ; quite equal in food value to any made with meat stock. The 
ordinary lentil soup is at oncS a most economical and a most valuable 
soup, though scarcely, perhaps, quite adapted for persons with indigestion. 
But 'the proof of the pudding is in the eating thereof,' — if it does not dis- 
(^ree, there is certainly no objection to its use." — Fothbboill. 

P. 137, g 206 (a.). Combinations of Food. — "Certain combinations 
of the various foods of man are absolutely necessary for the nutrition 
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of his tiasaes, the maintenRDCe of the bod; heat, and the evolution of 
force. CoDiequently, we And meat, especiallj lean meat, and potatoes 
taken together; pork and boiled peas; liver and bacon; bacon and 
beans; lean beef and fat bacon; bread and hotter and cheeae; raisioB 
and almondB, etc. In these combinaUons the different forma of food 
are included, the one constitnent supplementing what ia deficient in the 
other. The most perfect combination, both chemically and for bulk and 
keeping qualities, is the saoaage invented for the German army in the 
war with Franca in 1870. It consists of two concentrated forms of food, 
or, to speak more correctly, of food in a form to give the maximum of 
nutrition with the minimum of bulk, pea meal and bacon fat with condi- 
ments. It is a combination at first sight scarcely likely to form an article 
of common use, but it suits iU purpose well, and supplied the absolutely 
essential material for nntriljon, leaving the soldier to add bulk in any form 
he found agreeable and palatable." — The Maintenance of ffeaUk. Foth- 

F. 188, § 207 (a)- Tha Quanehing of Thirst by Fruit rather than by 
Liquor. — " Some dyspeptics find that they must take no fluids with their 
food, and have to live on a very dry dietary, an Arab dietary. Others re- 
quire more fluids than tliey allow tbemselTes Others require a biscuit, or 
some light article of food ' betvrixC meals.* When this is made an excuse 
for a glasB of sheny, it is to be closely criticised as a questionable habit, 
' more honored in the breach than the observance.' To take aome fruit 
would be better in every way. Some succulent fruit would satisfy the crav- 
ing 'for something,' and would not require the beverage ' to get it down.' 
Such nee of fruit ought to be more general than it is at present. In all 
householda where the expense does not forbid it, a large dish of picked 
fruit of various kinds, when Die season permits of it, should be placed on 
the side-board every morning, with a label 'Help yourself 'on it (as is 
found in the waiting-rooma of several London consultants). Children 
would soon cease to overeat theoiselves, just as do the aasistants in con- 
fectioners' shops, when they realize that it is to be a constant affair, not 
an occasional treat to be made the moat of. Such an idea is well worthy 
of adoption. If the ' temperance ' section of society would get the exam- 
ple, it would soon be followed by others, to the benefit of the digestive 
organs of many while it would be agreeable to all. Fresh gathered fruit 
ont of the garden and orchard ought to be placed on the breakfast table 
every morning. For those who experience a bitter or hot taste in the 
morning on awakening, audi addition to the breakfast table would be 
most acceptable." — Indigestion and Biliouaneis. Fotheboill. 

P. 139, g 200 (u-)- Miaa Coraon on the Use of Savory Herbs. — 
Miss Coraoa, Superintendent of the New York Cooking School, in her 
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Cording Manaat, says : " Sweet and BaToiy herbs are absolutelj indupensa. 
ble to good cooking ; they give variet; and sBTorj flavors to an/ disb into 
which they enter, and are nearly all of some decided aanitaty use; the 
different kinds called for in the varioue receiptB further on in this work 
can be bought at almost any grocery etorc, or in the market ; but we advise 
our rendera to obtain seeds from some good florist and make little kitchen 
gardens of their own, even if the space planted be only a box of mould in 
the kitchen window. Sage, thyme, summer savory, sweet marjoram, 
tarragon, sweet basil, rosemary, mint, bamet, chervil, dill, and parsley 
will grow abundantly with very little care; and when dried and added 
judiciously to food, greatly improve its flavor. Parsley, tarragon, and 
fennel should be dried in May, June, and July, just before flowering; 
mint in June and July ; thyme, marjoram, and savory in July and 
August; basil and sage in August and September; all herbs should be 
gathered In the sunshioe, and dried by artillcial heat; their flavor is best 
preserved by keeping them in air-tight tin cans." 

P. 139, § 210 (a. ). Ice and loe Water. — " About three pints of fluids 
are the normal allowance of water to human beings in a temperate clime 
under ordinary circumstances ; but when there is much perspiration, in- 
duced by exertion or other came, a much larger quantity U necessary 
In iron works, the men, exposed to high_ temperatures and bathed in 
perspiration, when at work drink from two to four gallons of fluids 
per diem. There is a popular prejudice against drinking freely of cold 
fluids when heated, and no doubt death is aometimea so induced; but 
the consumption of cold and even chilled drinks Is now much on the 
increase. Ice is no longer regarded as a mere luxury; it has become 
a necessary of life in hot weather, and its addition to a beverage adds 
much to its agreeableness. The chilled fluid directly lowers the heat of 
the body, and abstracts from it as much heat as is requisite to raise the 
temperature of the chilled fluid to that of the body, that is, from about 
32° to 00° ; this exercises a distinct influence over the body temperature 
for some time. It is obvious from this that the quantity of the chilled 
fluid has much to do with the effect, and a pint will take twice as much 
heat to raise its temperature as will half a pint. Consequently it is not 
unimportant to the imbiber what the amount of his fluid is, as well as its 
temperature ; and to those who produce heat but slowly a sip of iced fluid 
is OB cooling as a draught of it to another whose heat-formiug power is 
great. The drai^ht of the latter would be as dangerous to the first, as 
the sip of the first would be useless and ineffective to the latter. At 
all entertainmenls, dancing and other, where the heat becomes great, 
ice, both as a beverage and in the more solid form of ice cream, forms now 
the eatential matter of the lefrealunent table, and is very acceptable. It 
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muit be remembered, however, that free indulgence In iced fluids is rer^ 

apt to induce a sharp diarrhtea in many pereonB. Also the free coDBump- 
tion of ice has not unfrequently the effect of creating eren a stronger 
cmving than ever for fluids, from the eame action upon tlie tliroat that 
snowballs have on boys' hands — the persistent cold causes a, free floir of 
arterial blood to the part. In such case a drink of warm fluid often giTes 
relief." — Maintenance of Health. Fothbhoill. 

r. 140, 5 211 (a.). Pan Spring Water. —"A country house is for- 
tunate if it possesses at a convenient distance a good, cool, copious 
spring. Nothing is more attractive or more serviceable about a Penn- 
sylvania farm than the spring house; often jut^ng out from a bank or 
tiillsiiie, built low, but flrmly, of gray stone, and shaded over by a few 
old trees. Within you see the clear, transparent pool of water, in its 
reservoir of stone, pure as the air or sky overhead; and around it, or 
carefully placed in it, the pans of milk or cream, or butter, waiting for 
family use. A draught from that supply, flowing out to make a limpid 
stream through the meadow lielow, gives more refreshment on a midsum- 
mer day than the most temptmg lieverage of man's contrivance. It haa 
in it no horrors, no mockery, on/y Aei'lA." — Oar Hoiuet. Hbnrv Haets- 

HORNB, M.D. 

F. 148, S215(a.). When Seam and Water Weeds are Harmful.— 

"According to Prof. W. G. Farlow, M.D.,' the flowering plants known as 
water weeds, lioth those that grow from the bottom of ponds and water- 
courses, and have distinct stems and leaves, and also those that float an 
the surface as scum, are, under ordinary circumstances, harmless. They 
may prove (1) troublesome or injurious by growing so luxuriantly as to 
choke up small streams and shallow ponds ; (2) by serving as points of 
attachment or shelter for injurious small plants ; and (3) by decaying in 
hot weather." 

P. 144, S 216 (a.). PurHhation of Water by F/rter/nj. — The follow- 
ing home-made filter ia advised by Dr. Farkes, the eminent sanitarian : 
"Take a large, common flower-pot, and put Into it a bit of zinc gauze 
or a clean bit of flannel ; then coarse gravel to the depth of about three 
inches; over that the same amount of white sand washed very clean; 
and next, four inches of charcoal in small fragments, — animal charcoal 
when it can be had. On the tap of all, a piece of welt-cleaned sponge may 
be placed, making sure that this is changed or thoroughly cleansed once 
in a week or two ; more or less often, according to the impurity of the 
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"H the water be impore, It may be rendered aweet by charcoal pow- 
der." "Thig is one of the greatest and moat beneficial discoveriei of mod- 
em times, for which we are indebted to Mr. Lowiz of Petersburgh. Water 
which has a disagreeable odor, or has become putrid, may almost immedi- 
ately be freed from its nauseons taste, as well as its bad smell, and be 
converted into good driokable liiiuor, by the following process : Take some 
burnt eharconl, and reduce it to a fine powder. Mix about a tablespoonful 
of this powder in a pint of water, stir it well nround, and suSer it to stand 
for a few minutes. Let it then run slowly through filtering paper into a 
glass, and it will be found quite transparent, without any bad taste or 
smell, and perfectly pure for drinking. People may preserve the charcoal 
powder a long time in a small bottle well corked, and carry it with them 
when they travel." — HufeUmd't Art of Prdonginy Life. Note by ERAsHUi 
WiLsos, M.D. 

P. 147, 5 221 (o.). The Use of Alcohol as a Hodhine. -'•UBder Vk 
preising demaRds of ft progressive civilization, the hurry of bnsiness, the 
eicitementa of professional life, the exhaustion of the nervous system is 
enormous. Every agent that oScrs relief is eagerly sought, and stimu- 
lants and narcotics meet the demand. For a brief period they soothe and 
comfort . . . but the same agents that deceive into joy leave the victim in 
greater deiweasion and with more lasting fatigue. Under their Infiuence, 
the intellectual fR.cultiefl are quickened, but, sooner or later, by their over, 
atimnlation, mental weakness and sometimes imbecility results. . . . The 
daily use of alcohol by those in lieultli is needless, and often harmful. 
Wine is a stimulant to digestion. More food is taken than is needed for 
the growth of the body and the daily waste. All food taken in excess of 
the bodily requirements is not only useless, but positively injurious, for it 
becomes a burden on the oi^anism, and leads to disease. Alcohol also 
interferes with the proper onidation of the waste material by offering to 
the oxygen of the blood an easily burned carbo-hydrate. The alcohol is 
consumed while the waste material, which must be oxidized to prepare it 
for elimination, escapes perfect combustion, and there results accumula- 
tion of poisonous compounds in the body, causing that class of ailments 
known as "waste diseases." This action of alcohol, harmful in health, 
leads to excellent results when properly used in disease, especially those 
characterized by high temperature and rapid emaciation. . . . But is there 
not danger that the use of alcohol, in the treatment of disease, may lead 
to habits of intemperance? Doubtless, such cases have occurred, but we 
must remember that these habits are not infrequently referred to medical 
advice as the least unpleasant explanation of their origin. . . . But when 
there is the least danger, the physician should be ever on his guard. He 
haa the right to proscribe as well as prescribe, and it is better tliat a 
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hundred raeo ibould be sick a few days longer tlian they otherwise might 
be than that one should get np a drunkard or an opium-eater." — Extract 
from an address delivered by Prof. J. A. McCorklb, on the Use and 

M»n of Narcotics and SlintutaBta: Jan., 1884. 

F. 147. § 22t {a.). Moderafa Drinking; its Dangers. —"It is a 
mournful spectacle — that of the brave, ingenuous, high-spirited man 
sinking steadily down into tlie degradation of inebriety ; but how muny 
such spectacles are visible all over the landl And it is not in the 
chamcter of those alone who are notorious drunkards that such lendenciea 
appear. They are often distinctly seen in the lives of men who are never 
drunk. Sir Henry Thompson's testimony is emphatic to the effect that ' the 
habitual use of fermented liquors, to an extent far short of what is 



sary to produce intoxication, injures the body and diminishes the mental 
power.' If, as he testifles, a large proportion of the most painful and 
dangerous maladies of the body are due to ' the use of fermented liquors, 
taken in the quantity which is conventionally deemed moderate,' then it is 
certain that such use of them must result also in serious injuries to the 
mental and moral nature. Wlio does not know reputable gentlemen, phy- 
sicians, artists, clergymen even, who were never drunk in then: lives, and 
never will be, but who reveal, in conversation and in conduct, certain mel- 
ancholy effects of the drinking habit 1 The brain is so often inflamed 
with alcohol that its functions are imperfectly performed, and there is a 
perceptible loss of mental power and of moral tone. The drinker is not 
conscious of this loss; but those who know him best are painfully aware 
that his perceptions are leas keen, his judgments less sound, his temper 
less serene, his spiritual vision less clear, because he tarries every day a 
little too long at the wine. Even those who refuse to entertain ascetic 
theories respecting these beverages may be able to see that there are uses 
of them that stop short of drunkenness, and that are still extremely hurt- 
ful to the mind and the heart aa well as the body. That conventional idea 
of moderation, to which Sir Henry Thompson refers, is quite elastic ; the 
term is stretched to cover habits that arc steadily despoiling the life of its 
rarest fruits. The drinking habit is often defended by reputable gentle- 
men to whom the very thought of a debauch would be shocking, but to 
whom, if it were only lawful, in the tender and just solicitude of friend- 
ship, such words as these might be spoken ; ' It is true that you are not 
drunkards, and raay never be ; but if you could know, what is too evident 
to those who love you best, Iiow your character is slowly losing the firm- 
ness of Its texture and the fineness of its outline ; how your art deteriorates 
in the delicacy of its touch; how the atmosphere of your life seems to 
grow murky and the sky lowers gloomily above you, — you would not 
think your daily indulgence harmless in its measure. It is in just such 
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lives as 7oun that drink exhibits some of its most mournful tragedies.' " — 
The Century. 

P. 148, § 222 (a.). Alcohol of tittle Value in Maintaining Animal Heat. 

— "... M/ first illustration was obtained through Sir John Ricliardson, 
a medical ofHcer high in our naval service, who iraa early asaociated tritli 
Sir John Franltlin in Arctic exploration. It was (hen his conciueion that, 
even under extreme privation, the use of alcohoiies did mucii more harm 
than good ; so that it was better to burn the aleoliol in a lamp, and to heat 
tea or aome other liquid with it, and by drinking this to get a real heating 
effect, than to put the alcohol into tlie stomach. For what heat they got 
from one waa ao much gain \ while the other, being only a stimulant, was 
'ollowed by a depresaion which made the cotd seem only more severe. On 
another expedition {the first sent to look for Franklin), Sir John Richant- 

on passed the winter with a party in the north of America, as near the 
Sorders of the Icy Sea as they could reach. They were well supplied with 

ood, and tired In a log-house which had been built for them by our Hud- 

'On's Bay Company. Sir John bad made it a strict condition that his 
\iBrty should go out upon strictly total abstinence principles ; he would 

lot have any spirit at all. It was a part of his work through the winter 
to make a series of magnetic observations ; and it was necessary that the 
magnetic observatory should be at a short distance from the house, in 
order to avoid the local attraction of iron. Sir John told me that he was 
accustomed to go out at night from the iiouse to the magnetic observatory 

— as it were, to go across the street, where he would make his observa- 
tions, and return — without even putting on his great^coat. I asked him 
how cotd was the temperature to which he exposed himself. He said tliat 
the temperature in the log-house was about fifty degrees above zero, and 
that outside it would sometimes be about fifty below zero. There was a 
change of a hundred degrees, which he found be was able to endure for a 
quarter of an hour without putting on liia grcat^^^oat. Tliat will show the 
kind ot evidence which I proceeded upon. Many of our Arctic voyagers 
have given mu the same experience. Sir Joseph Hooker, who served with 
Captain Jamea Rosa in his Antarctic expedition about forty years ago, has 
given me evidence of nearly the same kind. And we have now the scien- 
tific rationale of these facts, in the proof obtained by chemical means, that 
the alcohol taken into the body is not burned at all, but is expelled from 
it as a substance foreign to its constitution." — Tlie Phytiidogy of Alcokoiici, 
by Wm. B. Carpenteh, M.D., L.L.D., F.RS. 

F. 148, § 223 (a.). Cigarette Smoking. —" 8ca.icelj less injuriaiis, 
in a subtle and generally unrecognized way, than the habit of taking 
'nips' of alcohol betweea meals, is tlie growing practice of smoking 
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cigarettes mcesRsntl}'. ... It is ag&inat the habit of amoving cigar- 
ettes in large quantities, with the belief that these miniature doses of 
nicotine are innocuous, we desire to enter a protest. The truth ia that, 
perhaps oning to the yiaj the tobacco leaf is shredded, coupled nith 
the fact that it U brought into more direct relation with the mutith and 
air passages ttian when it is smoked in a pipe or cigar, the eSects pro- 
duced on the nerTOUB system by a free consumption of cigarettes are more 
marked and (characteristic than those recognizabte after recourse to other 
modea of smoking. A pulse-tracing, made after the subject lias smoked a 
dozen cigarettes, will, as a rule, be flatter and more indicative of depres- 
sion than one taken after the smoking of cigars. It is no uncommon praC' 
tice for young men who smoke cigarettes liabitually to consume from 
eight to twelre in an hour, and to keep this up for four or five hours 
daily. Tlie total quantity of tobacco used may not seem large, but, be- 
yond question, the volume of smoke to which the breath organs of the 
smoker are exposed, and the characteristics of that smoke as regards the 
proportion of nicotine introduced into the system, combine to place the 
organism very fully under the influence of the tobacco- A considerable 
number of cases have been brought under our notice during the last few 
months, in which youths and young men who have not yet completed the 
full term of physical development have had their health BeriouBly impaired 
by the practice of almost incessantly smoking cigarettes. It is well that 
the facts should be known, as the impression evidently prevails that any 
number of these little ' whiSs ' must needs be perfectly innocuous, whereas 
they often do infinite harm." — Lancet. 

P. 194, § 269 (a.). The Rew/fs of iv-bivathing Expind Air.—"U 

you want to see how different the breath breathed out ia from the 
breath taken in, you have only to try a somewhat cruel experiment, but 
one whicli people too often try upon themselves, their children, and their 
work-people. If yon take any small animal with lungs like your own, — a 
mouse, for instance, — and force it to breathe no air hut what you have 
breathed already; if you put it in a close box, and, while you take in 
breath from the outer air, send out your breath through a tube into that 
box, the animal will soon faint ; if you go on long with this process, it 
will die. 

"Take a second instance, which 1 beg to press most seriously on the 
notice of mothers, governesses, and nurses. If you allow a child to get 
into the habit of sleeping with its head under tlie bed-clothes, and thereby 
breathing its own breath over and over again, that child will, assuredly, 
grow pale, weak, and ill. Medical men have cases on record of scrofula 
appearing in children previously healthy, which could only be accounted 
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P. 198, § 274 (o. ). The Adoption of Pnrahnt Customs. — The emi- 
grant " should always aJopt anj custom which, however new and Btrange, 
he finds in use among the settlers of a new country. Those who have 
preceded him have had the like Sajion imnillingness to adopt a new 
habit, and hare only done so from necessity, the reaaone lor wliich may 
not always be apparent. It is better to fall into it at once, and then 
seek for its explanation. Especially is this cantion necessary in the 
matter of food. Thus the newly-smTed emigrant in India goes on with 
his English food, his bottled beer, wine, etc., and is ere long a broken- 
down, jaundiced creature, whose liver has been mined, firstly, by the 
work thrown upon it in accumulation of bile in it in excess, the climate 
only requiring sparing quantities of food, and, secondly, by the medicine 
taken to relieve his condition. ... In travelling, the same thing is seen, 
though to a less extent than in emigration, and the superior power of 
adaptation to the wants and requirements of the country explains the 
health of one iierson, and the want of it, much of the ill-health of another." 
— Mainletiance of Health. Fothercili. 

F. 204, § 288 (a-)- To what Cotitaghaa and Infeetioua Diaeasea are 
Due. — These germs are believed to belong to the fungi, and are known as 
bacteria. They differ in form and mode of development, depending upon 
the diseased condition with which they are associated. Some of the dis- 
eases which depend to a greater or less extent upon these germs, and hence 
are known as infectious or contagious diseases, are anthrax, diphtheria, 
leprosy, scarlet and typhus fevers, etc. It is worthy of note that recent 
investigations seem Co prove that consumption and cholera have their in- 
fecting germs, which may induce in a person ready for their development 
these serious diseases. 

"The presence of septic organisms, possessing different degrees of viru- 
lence depending Upon the abundance and kind of pabulum furnished 
them, and upon meteorological conditions more or less favorable, consti- 
tutes, in my opinion, tlie epidemic constitution of the atmosphere, which wise 
men were wont to speak of, not many years ago, as a cloak for ignorance. 
It must be remembered that the gutter mud of to-day, with its deadly 
septic organisms, is the dust of to-morrow, which, in respiration, is de- 
posited upon the mucous membrane of the respiratory passages of those 
who breathe the air loaded with it. Whether the peculiar poison of each 
specific disease is of the same nature or not, — a question which can only 
be settled by extending experimental investigations in the future, — it 
it altogether probable that this factor often gives a malignant character 
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to epidemicB of diseases which, uoconiplicated, are of a, comparative!}' 
trivialWitxm," — BaUeliB of National Board of Health. I>r. Geo. M. Sturn- 

BBBQ, U.S.A. 

P. 204, g 283 (b.). T/ia Germ Theory 6f 0/»sa«e. — "During the 

last few fears, the germ theory of diseaae bag rapidly been gaining 
gronnd. It is now, indeed, all but universally admitted that many of 
the diseases called zymotic, which comprises epidemic, endemic, and con- 
tagious diseases, owe their origin to germs introduced into the organi- 
zation from without. For these germs, however, to take root as it were, 
to develop, the animal organization must be prepared for their reception. 
The most efficacious preparation, no doubt, is a low state of vitality from 
defective nutrition. We are, tliroughout life, constantly receiving into the 
economy these germs of disease ; hut, if the nutritive functions are sound, 
and the organization is healthy, it resists their presence and action. They 
do not find in it a suitable nidus wherein to germinate, so they are de- 
stroyed or expelled. Following this .train of thought, we arrive at the 
inevitable conclusion that to escape the attack of zymotic disease we must 
be in good health, that is, in a sound nutritive state." — Bbnnbit, Nvtritim 
in Heaia and Disease. 

P. 206, §284 {a.). The "Black Hole of Calcutta." — U 1756. one 
hundred and forty-six English prisoners in Calcutta were confined over 
night in an apartment about eighteen feet si^uare and fourteen feet high, 
having but one small window. In the morning, tliere were alive ituenlj- 
three only of the strongest, who had been able to get near the window in 
the struggle that had occurred for fresh air. And of these, nearly all 
died subsequently of a very low type of typhus fever, known as "putrid 
fever." The place of their imprisonment has ever since been known as 
the "Black Hole of Calcutta." 

Of the one hundred and flfty passengers shut np in the steamer London- 
derry, with hatches battened down, during a stormy night in 1848, seventy- 
two died before morning. 

P. 206, g 2S4 (&.}. The Air of Bedrooms, Hospital Wards, etc. — 

The air escaping from the ventilator of a crowded room is said to be 
very ofiensive, and, if drawn through pure water, will taint it. The air 
of bedrooms sometimes becomes so contaminated at night that sleep is 
restless or broken. Tlie admission of a little fresh air will at such times 
often enable one to sleep soundly. Little children, or feeble persons, 
having passed the night in a close room, are liable in the morning to 
headache, want of appetite, and a general feeling of debility. 

At times, the walls, floors, and bedding of hospital wards become so 
permeated with poisonous oi^anic matter that to stay in tliem is unsafe 
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nntil a thorough cleansing and disinfection has taken place, the walla 
HometimeB even requiring ta be entirelj replaitered. 

P. 206, § 28S (a.)- The Value of the Eucalyptus Tree. — " That the 
E. gtobulai has earned bj fair experiment its name of fever-tree, as a 
preTentJve, seems now to be settled. Its rapid growth must make it a 
great drainer of wet soils, while its marlied terebinthine odor ma; have 
its influence, and it is highly probable that the liberation of this essence 
into the air gUnds connected with its generation of ozone. But whatever 
the sanatorj activities of the eucalypt may be, the fact is sqaarely settled 
that spots in Italy, uninhabitable because of malarial fever, have been 
rendered tolerable by the planting of E. gloindus, and it is believed that a 
more plentiful planting would nearly, if not quite, remove the difficulty. 
A military post is mentioned in Algeria in which the garrison had to be 
changed every five days, such was the virulence of the malaria. A plan- 
tation of eucalypte cleared the miasma nearly away, and rendered unnec- 
essary the frequent changes of the garrison. In this case, sixty thousand 
treeswereplanted."— Popular .Sconce Mtmr%.' April, 1876. Prof. Sauoel 

LOOKWOOV. 

F. 206, § 286 (a.). Some Faet$ about Malaria, — The term ma/ana, 
at the present time (1BS4), is frequently applied to a number of abnor- 
mal conditions of health, instead of being used to express a cause of 
disease, as the word from its derivation implies. The reason for its 
present use seems to be that the changes In the way of warming and 
ventilating houses, change in industries, in the style of living, in the 
habits as to hours, etc., which have occurred within the last twenty years, 
have given rise to that peculiar cachexia, which is now called "malaria," 
which resembles that caused by the " fever and ague " poison. As to the 
latter, it is of interest to state the experience of D7. A. N. Bell, the emi- 
nent sanitarian, who says " that tliis poison is a poor sailor, Midom cross- 
ing large bodies of water, and is most potent at night. So well do the 
natiTes of hot and malarious countries understand this, chat at Lake Mara- 
caibo, for example, they sleep at night in their boats on the lake, after 
their labor through the day on shore, not allowing themselves to stay on 
the deadly poisonous shore after sunset, or to return to it until after lun- 

P. 208, S287 (a.). Carbonic Acid in Cares, Wells, afc. — "Upon the 
borders of Lake Laacher, near the Rhine, and in Aigueperse, in AU' 
Tergne, there are two sources of carbonic acid so abundant that they 
give riie to accidents in the open country. The gas rises out of small hol- 
lows in the ground, where the vegetation is very rich; the insects and 
smftll animals, attracted by the richness of the verdure, seek shelter there, 
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and are at once asphyjiiated. Their bodies attract the birds, nbicb aba 
perish. In former times the accideatB caused b; this gas in caves, mines, 
and even in wells, gave rise to the most extravagant Btories. Sucb local- 
ities were said to be haunted by demons, gnomes, or genii, the guardians of 
subterranean treasures, whose glance aloue caused death, as no trace of 
lesion or bruise was to be found on the unfortunate persons bo suddenly 
struck down," — The Almosphere. Cahuile Flammaeiom. 

P. 208, g 288 (a.). Carbonic Acid in Dwellings, Schoo/a, etc. —"The 

London school-room contained 20 parts of carbonic acid in 10,000 of air. 
Munich " " 72 " " " " 

Hospital at Madrid " 43 " " " " 

Bedroom " " " 48 " " " " 

Lecture room at Paris " 67 " " " " 

Our Homes (Health Primer). Henht Hartshosnb, A.M., M.D. 
A similar excess often exists in our schools, lecture rooms, etc., causing 
the inmates to be listless and drowsy, and to suSer from headache and 
faintness. According to Pettenkofer, a man exhales every hour from six 
to seven'tenths of a cubic foot of carbonic acid gas. Angus Smith asserts 
that a good oil "moderator" lamp produces a little more than half a cubic 
foot. A common gas burner, consuming three cubic feet of gas per hour, 
gives off about as much carbonic acid as three men in the same time 
would do. . . . The light from a good and properly cared for student's 
lamp, or other reliable lamp, is much better for health as well as eyesight 
than illuminating gas ; but if the oil is poor, or the wick ia turned so low 
that combuBtion is imperfect, a poisonous vapor mixed with floating specks 
of carbon diffuses itself through the air, and instances are on record of 
severe prostration resulting from such impurities. 

P.208, §288(0.). A Simple Teat for Carbonic A^d. — Tn. Angus 
Smith's Household Test for Carbonic Acid ts as follows; "Procure a bot- 
tle holding ten and a half fluid ounces, fill it with the air of the room 
you wish to examine, by blowing it in with a bellows or sucking it in 
tlirough a glass tube pushed down to the bottom of the vial ; pour in half 
an ounce of lime-water, and after corking tightly, shake well for two or 
three minutes. If, after a short time, there is no milky appearance of the 
lime-water, you may know to a certainty that the ten ounces of air in the 
bottle do not contain enough carbonic acid to form a visible precipitate of 
carbonate of lime (chalk) in the lime-water, and this has been proved by 
careful experiment on a large scale to be equal to less than six-hundredtbs 
of one per cent of carbonic acid in the sample of air tested; a quantity 
which has been agreed upon by some high sanitary authorities as the limit 
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bejond which the KccimiulatiDn of thii impuri^ (and others, perh«pa 
much more DOiious, which seem alw&/s to Bccompauy it irhen it arise* 
from human or animal respiration) ia injariotu to health, and Bhould not 
be permitted to occur." — Long Life and Sow la Reach It. A Health 
Primer, by J. G. Ricrardbon, M.D. 

P. 211, § 294 (a,). Poitonoui Waif Papen. — Wima the last few 
yeara it hag been demonstrated bj phjBicians and chemiits, both in this 
coimtrj and Europe, that wall papen (especially those that are rough- 
ened or " docked " and of a bright green color) are at timea poiaonouB, 
owing to arsenical substances in the coloring. The arsenic acts as a ' 
poison by being diffused in the dust of the rooms, or, as Bome believe, 
in a gOBeons form at arseuuretted hydrogen, when it may be recog- 
nized by a "garlic-like or musty odor." The phenomena of arsenical 
disease ordinarily produced are similar to those attending a severe cold, 

■ viz., an irritation of the eyes and the lining membrane of the nose and 
throat. The irritation may extend to the bronchial tubes, lungs, and lower 
portions of the alimentary canal, or the poison may produce slcin erup- 
tions, or be absorbed in such quantity oa to produce conTolsiona and vari- 
ous disturbances of the nervous syslem. For further information in regard 
to poisonous wall papers, the reader is referred to the investigations made 

■ by Dr. Kedzie, as detailed in the Reports of th* Michigan State Board of 
Health. 

P. 211, S 294 la.). DeriUUiztd Air in BmlUnga. — " In many pri- 
vate houses, houses even of the well-to-do and wealthy, streams of 
devitalized air are nursed with the utmost care. There is the Inmber- 
room of the house, in which all kinds of incongruous things are hnddled 
away and excluded from light and fresh air. There are dark nnder- 
stair closets in which castniff clothes, charged with organic dfbris of 
the body, are let rest for days or even weeks together. There are bed- 
rooms overstocked with furniture, the floors covered with heavy carpets 
in which are collected pounds upon pounds of organic diut. There are 
dressing-rooms in which are stowed away old shoes and well-packed 
drawers of well-worn clothing. There are dining-rooms in which the 
odor of the latest meal is ueTer absent, and from the sideboard and cup- 
boards of which the smell of decomposing fruit or cheese is always ema- 
nating, etc., etc. . . , Under such conditions thousands of families live, 
children grow up, and old people die. They may all go for years and 
suffer DO acute disease, and those of the family whose duty calls them 
daily into the open air may even be healthy ; bat tlioae who have to 
remain nearly all day in the devitalized atmosphere of the home, show the 
fact in paieness of face, languor of limb, persistent sense of weariness and 
dullness of spirit. Under such conditions acute disease, epidemic fever, or 
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other activelj dangerons naladj need not occur nnlesB it be Introdaced 
from without; but the home ia ready for it if it Ik introduced." — Diaeaati 
o/Modem Life. Benjamin Ward Ricuardsoh, M.D., M.A., F.R.S., Eng. 

P. 211, § 294 (b.). C/eanlineaa versus Dirt. — "Tme clesQlinew is a. 

matter of minutiffi, and admits of no subterfuge. If dirt can And a 
crack, a l^dge, or an absorbent Burface which cannot be reached bj the 
ordinary method of cleansing, there dirt will accumulate; and where dirt 
is, tliere will disease be aiso. If we are to look to our neighbors for 
pi^nstaking cleanliness, we must go to Holland for example, where it is 
popularly Ijelieved that no gastronomic injury would ensue from dining 
directly off the fiooring-ttoards or tites. Beyond the delightful duty of 
scrubbing everything which is not painted, the Dutchman and his wife 
find no such esoteric and sanitary delight as in painting everything 
which cannot be 8cmbl>ed or rubbed bright. And the Dutchman is 
right. No layer upon layer of paper hangings, with brown, gray, or 
green arsenical dust to slowly poison the more susceptible of the family. 
No sham plaster walla, porous to sewer-gas and corrupted with putrefied 
paste, can be allowed. If we have lath and plaster, let it be painted ; and 
if we cannot have wainscot or mahogany kept brilliant by continual 
cleanly friction and polish, let us have a clean, painted, wooden surface, 
as artistic in tint and in the disposal of the colors and decoration as taste 
and means will afFord it; but to cany out a determined war against dirt 
and disease, let ua have paint. These are no longer notions peculiar to 
the Dutch. Tliey are sanitary axioms which we cannot afford to ignore." 
— Paper on Chemiatrg of Dirt. H. C. B4btlett, Ph.D., F.C.S., England. 

P. 212, § 295 (a-)- Dr. Kichardaon on Damp Air in Houwa. — " It 
is not invariably the new house that is rendered dangerous by being 
damp. There are in this country many old houses, picturesquely situated, 
which are not less dangerous. The sttanger passing one of these residences 
is struck by its beauty. There is the ancient moat around it, or the lake 
in front with the sailing-boat and swans, the summer-house and splendid 
trees down to the water's edge. The stranger may well enough be fasci- 
nated by the view, but let him inquire and he will too often And a truly 
ghostly history of the place. He will be told, probably with some exagger- 
ation of the truth, that the house is unlucky, that no one who has lived 
in it has reared a healthy child, and that a traditional malediction taints 
the place. If he enter the house, he finds a basement steaming with water 
vapor; wallsconstantly bedewed with moisture; cellars coaled with fungus 
and mould; drawing-room a and dining-rooms always, except in the very 
heat of summer, oppressive from moisture ; bed-rooms, the windows of 
which are. In winter, often lo frosted on their inner surface, from conden- 
sation of the water in the air of the room, that all day they are coated 
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nith ice. The malediction on the ^onng nartored in that mandon may 
not be 80 deep as is niraored, and it is mucli lees obscure than ia ima^ned ; 
but it is there, and its name is ' damp,'" — Diteases of Modem Lift. Db. 
Behjahin W. Richardson. 

r. 213, § 2&6 (a). The Haed of Model Ttnementa. —"The persist- 
ence ot sickness and mortality in the old crowded tenement dwellings 
of our city, and the rapid and very great falling off in the rates of 
sieknesB and death in tlie new and airy Banitary dwellings like Sir Syd- 
ney Waterlow'a in London, and Mr. Wliite's in Brooklyn, or like the 
improved districts in Edinburgh and Glasgow, show that a great work for 
the physical and moral improvement of (he common classes, and tor the 
prevention of poverty and causes of pauperism, must be undertaken in 
plans for dwelling reform in our crowded city. The homes of the Nen 
Vork City poor most be provided with sunlight, fresh air, and the moral 
safeguards ot real domesticity. The Improved Industrial Dwellings Com- 
pany, of which Sir Sydney Waterlow is President, in London, report that 
in their nearly 3,000 tenemenU there are no fevers and deaths by conlJi- 
gious diseases, and in Glasgow the health officer reports that in the 
reformed dwellings he has not heard of a case of infectious disease. Let 
the deadly contagion of vices and crimes be exterminated from the habita- 
tions of the poor, and let the natural agencies of health and purity sur- 
round and fill their dwellings, as means of saving from pauperizing, sick- 
ness, and front the evils that medical charities and penal institutions 

P. 214, S 297 (a.). Out-door Air for InraJida. —For many years, con- 
sumption was considered only as an hereditary disease, now it is also 
known to be one of the results of bad air, poor food, damp dwellings, 
etc., and is most common among those who live in basements, cellars, 
and overcrowded quarters. A certun proportion of persons so afflicted 
can be cured, bg living in a part, dry atmotpkert, bi/ good noarishmatt, 
suitable exerdie, warmlh, and agrett^e surroundings. The climate should be 
such that the sick may actually Hot a large part of the time in the open 
air. The importance of an abundance of fresh air wilt be appreciated 
when we consider that wild animals kept in confinement often die from 
diseases due to confined air or an insufficient amount of air. Monkeys 
are especially liable to die from consumption. On the other hand, persons 
quite frequently recover from very severe diseases, when the sick rooms 
are well aired, and nothing will injure the average patient so much as to 
shut the doors and windows, stop up all cracks, and Chen raise the tempera- 
ture of the air in the room in the fear that cold will be caught. An abun- 
dance of pure air properly supplied is of especial importance in the 
prevention and treatmeDt of consumption, whether we consider it as 
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an hereditaiy disease, the resuU of bad hjgienic conditions, or as a para- 
sitic disease, as claimed by l>r. Robert Koch of Berlin. This gentleman, 
after a series of experimenta upon the lower animals, believes that the 
cont^ous element is a peculiar parasite or diBca^c germ which is cast oS 
from the lungs in the act of coughing. Hereditary tendencies, bod sanitary 
surroundings, and living in an atmosphere poisoned in part by the breath 
of consumptires, all tend to induce lung disease, and for all of them pure 
air is a necessity. 

F, 214, § 298 (a.). MigM Air. — " Beware of the night wind ; be sure 
and close your windows after dark. In other words, beware of God's 
free air; be sure and infect your lungs with the stagnant, azotized, and 
offensive atmosphere of your bedroom. In other words, beware of the 
rock spring ; stick to sewerage. Is night air injurious ! la there a single 
pretext for such an idea ? Since the day of creation that air has been 
breathed with impunity by millions of different animaie, tender, delicate 
ct«atures, some of them fawns, lambs, and young birds. Thousand of 
soldiers, hunters, and lumbermen sleep every night in tents and open 
sheds without the least injurious consequences. Men in the last stage of 
consumption have recovered by adopting a semi-savage mode of life, and 
camping out-doors in all but the stormiest nights." — Dr. F. L. Oswald. 
Popular Science Moitthli/ : March. 1881. 

P. 216) § 801 (a). The Passage of Air through Plaater, Bricks, etc. 

— "My illustrious preceptor. Prof. John W. Draper, demonstrated, many 
years since, by a series of ingenious experiments, the facility with which 
gases diffuse, even when opposed by a pressure equivalent to that of 
twenty atmospheres. The illustrations exhibited this evening warrant us 
in the deduction that the purity of the air in our buildings, whether private 
or public, is due not only to ventilation and to the imperfect work of the 
carpenter, but also to the porosity of the plaster, and the brick or stone 
walls through which diffasiim takes place, a part of the foul air within 
being exchanged for the fresh, oxygen-alxiunding ur from withoat." — 
R. Oqden Doremus, M.D., LL.D. 



P. 2t7, § 802 (a.). Automatic Ventilation. — 

matic ventilation, may be mentioned that plan in use in the cabins of 
the ferry-boats plying between New York and Brooklyn. These boats 
carry thousands of persona every week. Before the introduction of 
the automatic ventilators, the air of the cabins, at times of day when 
the passengers were most numerous, was stilling and impure. Since their 
use, a very perceptible change for the better has been noticed. The 
following are sometimes the results of non-automatic ventilation : In an 
n for children the ventilators were open upon the doctor's visit. 
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but H few moments after were found filled with old clothes. In a large 
school, where the air was Impure and the cause of siclcneas, an investi- 
gation showed that tlie ventilating apparatus, though in itself good, was 
of no real value, for the janitor used the tresh-air flue of the furnace as 
a chicken-coop, and the janitor's boy the ventilator in tlie roof as a 
pigeon-house. 

P. 218, §305 (a.). The Amount of Airneeded for l/antilation. —"It 
is found by experience that when the room contains two hundred and 
fifty cubic feet per scholar, it is spacious enough to allow of the rapid 
diffusion of air without the production of perceptible currents. This may 
be stated in a form easier for use, viz. : The floor ought to contain twenty 
square feet for each scholar, and the ceiling ought to be twelve and a half 
or thirteen feet high. Probably this is more than is absolutely required 
by the youngest children." — Sanilari/ Requirements in School Architecture, 
Dr. D. F. Lincoln, Boston. 

"The only safe principle in dealing with the subject is to have a large 
margin for contingencies ; and the question really is not whether 600 
cubic feet per man be too much, but whether 600 cubic feet per man be 
enough for all the purposes of warming, ventilation, and comfort. It has 
been said that the question of cubic space la simply a question of ventila- 
tion, but it is rather a question as to the possibility of ventilation. The 
more beds or encumbrances you have in a room with a limited cubic 
space, the more obstruction you have to ventilation. The fewer the beds, 
the more easy it is to ventilate the rooms. There are fewer nooks and 
corners, fewer surfaces opposed to the movement of the air, and less stag- 
nation." — Report of Sarracki Improeement Commission. 

P. 219, § 808 (a.). — " InBiructiona for Disinfection {prepared /or the 
National Board of Health). — Disinfection is the destruction of the poisons 
of infectious and contagious diseases. Deodorizers, or substances which 
destroy smells, are not necessarily disinfectants, and disinfectants do not 
necessarily have an odor. Disinfection cannot compensate for want of 
cleanliness, nor of ventilation. 

"I. Disinfectants to be Employed, — (1) Roll sulphur (brimstone) 
for fumigation. (2) Sulphate of iron (copperas) dissolved in water in the 
proportion of one and a half pounds Co Che gallon : for soil, sewers, etc. 
(3) Sulphate of zinc and common salt, dissolved together in water in the 
proportions of four ounces sulphate and two ounces sale to the gallon: 
for clothing, bed-linen, etc. 

"Note. — Carbolic add )■ not Included In the above ]l>t tot (he toUowlng raaaoDB: it 
ii very difficult (o determine the quality ol the commercial article, and Ibe purchaaec can 
never tte certain of Hcurln^ it ot proper atrecigth ; H ifl expeniive, wheu of good quality, 
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and eiperieace bu nbown Ibat It miut be employed in comparalivsly large quantlUn In 
be of any qh ; It <b Liable b; Iti itrong odor to giie s falie sense of eecarlty. 

"n. How TO Use Dibinfectants. — (1) In tKe Sick-room. — The moBt 
available agents are fresh air aud cteanlinees. The clothing, towels, bed- 
linen, etc., ihould, on removal from the patient, and before they are taken 
from the room, be placed in a pail or tub of the zinc solution, boiling hot, 
if possibls. Alt discharges should either be received in vessels containing 
copperas solution, or, when this is impracticable, should be immediately' 
covered nith copperas solution. All vessels used about the patient should 
be cleansed with the "same Bolution. Unnecessary furniture, especially 
that which is stuffed, carpets and hangings, should, when poBsible, be 
removed from the room at the outset; otherwise they should remain for 
subsequent fnmigation and treatment. (2) Fumigaiian with sulphur is 
the only practicable method for disinfecting the bouse. For this purpose 
the rooms to be disinfected must be vacated. Ueavy clothing, blankets, 
bedding, and other articles which cannot be treated with zinc solution, 
should be opened and exposed during ftimigation, as directed below- 
Close the rooms as tightly as possible, place the sulphur in iron pans sup- 
ported upon bricks placed in wash-tubs containing a little water, set it on 
fire by hot coala or with the aid of a spoonful of alcohol, and allow the 
room to remain closed for twenty-four hours. For a room about ten feet 
square, at least two pounds of sulphur should be used ; for larger rooms, 
proportionally increased quantities. (3) Premlsfs. — Cellars, yards, sta- 
bles, gutters, privies, cesspools, water-closets, drains, sewers, etc., should 
be frequently and liberally treated with copperas solution. The copperas 
solution is easily prepared by hanging a basket containing about sixty 
pounds of copperas in a barrel of water. (4) Bodg and Bed-dothing, 
tic. — It is best to bum all artjcles which have been in contact with per- 
sona sick with contagious or infectious diseases. Articles too valuable to 
be destroyed should be treated as follows; (a) Cotton, linen, flannels, 
blankets, etc., sbould be treated with the botling-hot zinc solution ; intro- 
duce piece by piece, secure thorough wetting, and boil for at least half an 
hour, {h) Heavy woollen clothing, silks, furs, stuffed bed-covers, beds, 
and other articles which cannot be treated with the zinc solution, should 
be hung in the room during fumigation, tbeir surfaces thoroughly exposed, 
and pockets tnmed inside out. Afterwaril they should be hung in the 
open air, beaten and shaken. Pillows, beds, stuSed mattresses, uphol- 
stered furniture, etc., sbould be cut open, the contents spread out, and 
thoroughly fumigated. Carpets are best fumigated on the floor, but 
should afterward be removed to the open air and thoroughly beaten. 
(5) Corpses should be thoroughly washed with a zinc solution of double 
strength; should Chen be wrapped in a sheet wet with the zinc solution, 
and buried at once. Metallic, metal-lined, or air-tight coflins should be 
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9 transported for aoj 

"Geobob F. Barebr, M.D., Univertit^ of Permsyljiama, Philadelphia; 
C. F. Chakdlbe, M.D., CoU. Phys. and Svrgs., Health Dept., New 
York; Henrt Diiafeh, M.D., Unlverailg of Cily of New York; So- 
WABD G. jAMBWAr, M.D., Bellevus Medical College, Health Dept., New 
York; Iba Rbmben, M.D., John Hopkini Univeriity, Baltimore, Md.; 
S. O. Vandbspogl, Health Dept., New York, Health Officer Port of 
New York." 

F. 219, g 800 [a.). Light as a Stimulua to ftrnpiration. — " It hai 
been an axiom from time immemorial that, for health, sleep should be 
taken during the stitl hours of night, and not during the daj. The 
example of the mddj, health]' peasant, who retires to rest with his 
cattle, and is up with tlie lark, hae been quoted a thousand times. It 
appears to me, howerer, that the undeniable fact of exposure to the light 
of daj being an element of health which vivifies and reddens the blood, 
was never satisfactorily explained until the publication of the experiments 
of the late Dr. Edward Smith, of the Brompton Hospital. Dr. Smith has 
proved that tight ia a powerful stimulus to respiration ; that under the 
inducnce of daylight one-third more atmospheric air enters the lungs than 
under darkness, or even under exposure to artificial light. In other 
words, if, in daylight, during a given time, six liundred uubic inches of 
atmospheric air were inspired, during the same time at night only four 
hundred would enter the lungs ; a powerful additional reason and argu- 
ment for pure air at night during sleep. As the oxygenation and subse- 
quent reddening of the blood depend on its contact with atmospheric air 
in the lungs during respiration, it is clear, if we accept the above state- 
ments, that the more the body is exposed to sunliglit, the more oxygen it 
will imbibe. As a necessary sequel, the more oxygen physiologically 
enters the economy, through the funetions of respiration, the more per- 
fectly will all the vital processes which require oxygen be performed." — 
Nutrition in Health and Disease. Bennett. 

P. 227, § 816 (".). Hem Cells. — " The cell of the nervous tisane, 
like that of all other tissues, is the essential, living part. In it go on 
the mysterious molecular changes, which are presented to us as nervous 
action. To it the surrounding structures are entirely subservient. It 
is the textural Home to which all roads turn. It ia upheld by the 
connective tissue; it is nourished by the capillaries and lymphatics; it 
is drained by the venules. Although it differs from other cells in many 
ways that are strongly marked, in uoue is it more distinctiTe than in the 
fact that it is placed in direct, or almost direct, communication with dis- 
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9breB that conduct tensatioiiB to it and bj othert that 
conrej actiona^m it. The tjpe ol a nerrous orBanism, then, ia a c«ll, to 
which are attached conducting fibres for sensation and motion respectiyely. 
The cells being clustered together in what it known as gray matter, and 
the conducting fibres being composed of so-called while matter, all ner- 
vous Btructurea are raade up of gray or cellular and wliit* or conducting 
matler, be the relative proportions of each, and the form of the particular 
organ, what they may. Each group of celle — ^perhapa the acience of Che 
future will enable (u to say each cell — has an intelligence of its own, which 
has long been beclouded by the name of ' function.' This intelligence, mis- 
named function, ia adequate to the purpose of that particular group of cells. 
If they be the celts of a jelly-fiBh, they enable the animal to float on the sur> 
face of the water, to nourish itself, and to seize its prey. If they be the 
cells of a bee, they enable it to organize all the wondrous economy of the 
hive, — to select its queen, to eliminate the droncB, to build the mathe- 
matical cell. If they be the cella of the lion, they form the anatomical 
BUbscratum of all the beast's kingly and ferocioui habits. Finally, when 
they become the cells of the human gray matter, they are intelligent still, 
varying in the degree of that intelligence as it mounts from the lowly 
lower end of the spinal cord, increasing in complexity as it ascends, until 
it culminates in the moat wonderf al gray matter of all species, — the cortex 
of the cerebrum, the seat of the mind. 

" From the foregoing statements it follows that all nervous organisms are 
composed of numerous foci of cellular intelligence, intercommunicating 
and bound together into one harmonious whole by the white or conducts 
ing fibres." — In the Annats of the Anatomical and Surgical Society. 
Db. Landoh Cabtbb Obai. 



P. 229, S 81» la.). The Weight of the Brain.— "The average male 
brain (in EnropeanB) is 49.5 oz. ; the female, 44 oz. The brain of Cuvier, 
the naluraliat, weighed 64.6 oz., and that of Daniel Webster 53.5 oz. 
The brains of idiots have been found to vary in weight from 27 oz. to 
3.S low as 8.5 oz. The brains of the insane are said to be 2^ per cent. 
below the average of the sane. Tall men, as a rule, have larger braine 
than small men. , . . He maximum size of the brain is reached, not in 
human beings, but in the elephant tribe ; and after, the whales, whose 
ponderous bodiea demand an enormous muscular expenditure. The ele- 
phant's brain weighs from 8 to 10 Ibe. ; the whale's brain is said to weigh 
from 5 to 8 lbs. ... In addition to the propulsion of the muscles, a con- 
siderable amount of nerve force must be expended in supporting or aid- 
ing the processes of organic life, — digestion, respiration, eirenicon, and 
other operations." — Mind and Body. Baih. 
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P. 232, § 824 (a.). Dr. Jacob! on the DBvelopmeni of the Brain in 
Children. — "Between the Sith and sixth years the ba^eof the brain growB 
yery rapidly; the frontal bone ptotrudes anteriorly and grows upward. 
The anterior portion grows considerably, but still the white substance and 
middle portion of brain are prevalent. These are the organs for the re- 
ceptive faculties and memory. About thia time learning ought to com- 
mence iD earnest. All the above figures point to the end of the seventh 
year as the period of beginning mental work. But the gray substance is 
also developing at that period. It ought to be influenced to a, certain 
degree, like a young tree in the time of its growtJi, without, however, 
being strained. Many organs in the brain, — many functions. Neglect 
none; exercise all gently. It is a mistake to exercise one faculty only. 
Our text-books, in the shape of catechisms, exercise the memory only, 
and thereby fatigue and exhaust. The compound exercise consisting in 
walking, with its changes and cooperative action, is less fatiguing than 
standing on a single leg. Learning by heart ia not learning, and reciting 
is not thinking; just a« little as deglutition is digestion." — Treat*. N, Y. 
Academy of Medicine. A. Jacobi, H.D. 

P. 253, g 349 (a.). How the Nervous SfStem is Injured by Overwork.— 
" You see, my dear working friends, I am great upon sparing your strength 
and taking things cannily. ' All very well,' say you, ' it is easy speaking, 
and saying " Take it easy " ; but if the pot's on the fire, it maun bile.' It 
miut : but you needn't poke up the fire forever, and you may now and 
then set tlie kettle on tiie hob and let it sing, instead of leaving it to bum 
its bottom out. I had a friend who injured himself by overwork. One 
day I asked the servant if any person had called, and was told that some- 
one had. 'Who was it?' 'Oh, it's the little gentleman that ai/e rins 
when he walks !' So I wish this age would walk more, and ' rin ' less. A 
man can walk farther and longer than he can run, and it is poor saving to 
get out of breath. ... 1 am constantly seeing men who suffer, and indeed 
die, from living too fast ; from true, though not consciously immoral, dissi- 
pation or scattering of their lives. Many a man is bankrupt in constitu- 
tion at forty-five, and either takes out a cessio of hiniself to the grave, or 
goes ou paying ten per cent for his stock-in-trade: he spends his capital 
instead of merely spending what he makes, or, better still, laying up a 
purse for the days of darkness and old age. A qneer man, forty years 
ago, Mr. Slate, or, as he was called, Scklate, — who was too clever and 
not clever enough, and had not wisdom to use his wit, always scheming, 
full of ' go ' but never getting on, — was stopped by his friend, Sir Walter 
Scott (that wonderful friend of us alt, to whom we owe Jeannie Deans 
and Bob Boy, Meg Merriles and Dandie Dinmont, Jlnglin' Geordie, 
Cuddie Headrigg, and the immortal Bailie), one day, in Princess Street. 
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'How are 3^ getting on, Schlate 1 ' ' Oo, juet the auld thing, Sir Wslter^ 
ma peaniei a' gang on tippeBny eeranda,' And so it is with our nervous 
power, with our vital capital, with the pence of life, — many uf them 
go on 'tippenny eerands,' We are forever getting our bills renewed, 
till down comes the poor and damaged concern with dropsy or con- 
sumption, bUziug'fever madness or palsy." — Spare Hours. Dr. Jobn 
Brown. 

P. 254, 9 850 (a.). Wear and Tear of the Body. — " Again let me 
Impress this truth upon you, that it is not pure brain work but brain ex- 
citement or brain distress, that eventuates in brain degeneration and 
disease. Calm, vigorous, severe mental labor may be far pursued without 
risk or detriment ; but whenever an element of feverish anxiety, wearing 
responsibility, or vexing chagrin is introduced, then come danger and 
damage," — Dr. Crickton Browne, ot the Wakefield Asylum. 

" I have called these hints ITear and Tear, because this tjtie clearly and 
briefly points out my meaning. Wear is a natural and legitimate result 
of lawful use, and is what we all have to put up with as the result of years 
of activity of brain and body. Tear is another matter; it_ comes of Iiard 
or evil usage of iKidy or engine, of putting things to wrong purposes, using 
a chisel for a screwdriver, a penknife for a gimlet. Long strain, or the 
sudden demand of strength from weakness, causes tear. Wear eomes of 
use, tear of abuse. . . . Why is it that an excess of physical labor is better 
borne than a like excess of mental labor ? The simple answer is, that 
mental overwork is harder, because, as a nile, it is closet, or counting- 
room, or, at least, indoor, work, — sedentary, in a word. The man who is 
intently using his brain is not collaterally employing any other organs, and 
the more intense his application the less locomotive does he become." — 
Wear aad Tear. S, Weir MiIChei.1., M.D. 

F. 254, § 350 (&.). The Causes and Etila of Hyateria. —The term 
Hysteria is ordinarily applied by the laity to alternating conditions of 
the emotions, but by medical writers, refers to various phenomena of dis- 
turbed nervous force. It can simulate every known disease. The emo- 
tional variety, while it may be the result of incipient disease of the 
nervous system or some other part of the body, of overwork, or of worry, 
is too often due to the concentration of one's thoughts upon one's self, the 
desire for notoriety, etc. If hysteria is merely " a bad habit," it should be 
broken up, not only for the welfare of the individual afflicted, but because 
impressible friends may aci^uirc similsr habits, by imitation. The cure 
consists in a change of surroundings (of habitation, companions, etc.), and 
in hygienic measures. If the hysteria ia the result ot disease, it needs the 
best medical aid, for it is then a serious affection. Dr. S. Weir Mitchell, 
in speaking of the fact that men as well as women are liable to 
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hysteria, ssya; "I have many a time seen soldiers wlio had riddea boldlj 
with Sheridan or fought gailantly wiih Grant, become, under the influence 
of painful nerve wounds, as irritable and liysterical as the verieet girl." 
In reference to the bad influences nhich hysterical persons exert, he writei 
trutiifull/: "A hysterical girl is, as Wendell Holmes lias said in his deci- 
sive phrase, a vampire who sucks the blood of the healthy people about 
her, and I may add that pretty surely where there is one hysterical girt, 
there will be soon or lale two sick women." 

P. 256, §851 (a.). The Tima to 6« IhYoted to Maataf Labor. — In 
regard to the number of hours of mental labor per day each one should 
pursue, (here has been and is a great diversity of opinions. Bulwer 
placed the number at three, while Sir Matthew Hale allotted six. It is 
said that on being asked how it was that he could do so much and such 
excellent intellectual work, giving only three liours a day to it, Bulwer 
replied: "Because I work three hours eoeri/ day, never allowing myself to 
do more even when in the mood, and always filling the three hours even 
when I may be disinclined to work." It must be borne in mind that by 
the mental labor referred to above is meant conaer.iiiioe and eamat intel- 
lectual effort, such as is adapted to one's ability, not the spasmodic or 
luilf-hearted work so often mistaken by novices for real work. 

F. 265, § 367 (a.) Whaf Iha Sense of Smell does Aw Vs. — " Of aU 
our senses, smell is the one that soonest gets out of practice, so much 
so that numbers of people rsally do not perceive disagreeable smella 
at all. If they always accustomed themselves to take notice, and to use 
their noses, they never would consent to live in the horrid air they do 
That is a grand use of the sense of smell. It tells a person who attends to 
it, that there is tome bad or injurious thing mixing itself in the air. A 
sensible person then sets to work to get rid of that thing, whatever it may 
be, and to make his air clean again. A stupid person takes no notice, and 
then his nose gets used to the disagreeable smell, and leaves off perceiving 
it." — J. Bbbnebs. Lessmts on Health 

P. 28S, S 384 (a.). The ImporituKe of the Convergence of the f/as 
in Viiion. — "To direct both eyes lo the same point requires a delicately 
balanced associated action of several muscles of each eye. In any part of 
the body, where a certain set of muscles are accustomed to act together in 
a given direction, this particular combination of movements becomes natu- 
ral and easy, and any other comparatively difficult. This may be appre- 
ciated, for instance, by any one who has undertaken to drive a nail into the 
ceiling, and has experienced the fatigue of the muscles of the arm and neck 
and back that follows almost inmiediately. We are accustomed always,in 
converging the eyes towards any small object, at the same time to direct 
them downwards, as the object is usually held in the band, or lies on 
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tomethuig before ua, below the level o( the ejes. This facilitj of turning 
both ejei inwardi and downwardi %t the tame time has not onl; been 
Acquired bj the indiTidual, but has been inherited from his ancestors, and 
has become a part of his nature; so that the asBociation of convergence 
with an; other than a downward movement demands an extraordinary 
eftort. This is a cause of fatigue in looking at pictures hung high in a 
gallerj. Considerable interest has been excited recently bj an affection 
noticed in miners, and called ' miner's nystagmus,' in which the external 
musclea of the eyeball seem to lose their balance, and the eyes continually 
oscillate. It is thought to result from the unnatural position of the eyei 
in working at the roof of the subterranean cavern in which these men pass 
their lives." — Eyeiight and How to Can far i(. American Health Primer. 
P. 281, gS86(a.). Ja&t for Color-Blindness. — Ot late, in certtun 
countries, much attention has been drawn to the subject of color-blindnew, 
and it has been si^gested that other colors than red and green should be 
used for signals. In these countries, all railroad engineers, pilots, switch- 
men, etc., are tested as to color-blindness. Such examinations should be 
universal. In old people in whom the lens is liable to be yellowish, 
colors must be very bright before they can be readily distinguished 
From eiamioations made by Dr JeSries of Boston, he concludes that 
about one male in every twenty-flve is color-blind, and that color-blindness 
ia much less frequent among women. It can be easily tested in schools, 
etc. (where it is found to be quite common) by Holmgren's method. " It 
consists in providing a large pile of worsteds of different colors, and 
requiring the person examined to aelect the skeins which resemble the 
sample shown by the examiners. This method is simple, rapid, and scien 
tiflc, and requires no naming of colors, which ia a freqnent source of fat- 
lacy and confusion. Even the normal-eyed are often at variance about 
color nomenclature. By this method a hundred persona may be accu- 
rately examined in an hour, and without error." 

P. 28S, S 887 (a.). Tti» Disadvantages of Short Sigbf. —Short sight 
is said to be seldom found among farmers, seamen, and Indiana, but ia 
quite common in large cities, among students, engravers, artiata, etc., 
especially if they work by a flickering light, or one that ahines brightly 
from in front directly upon the work. From an examination of the eyes 
of pupils between aix and twenty.one years of age, in various schools 
throughout the country, by Drs. E. G. Loring, R. H. I>erby, A. R. 
Mathewsun, and J. S. Prout, it has been ascertained that among the 
lower classes 3.& per cent were near-sighted, and among the higher 26} 
per cent. In Germany the percentages are said to be even greater; and 
it is rare to find army officers who do not wear spectacles. It may be 
that if as large a proportion of persons in this country with optical 
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defecU should wear glsBses as is the case in Germany, we would b« 
coneidered as equall? near-sighted. " A child may be thought a dul- 
htrd, and to have no aptitude for observation or learning ; he may be 
counted cold-hearted and unresponsiTe when his face does not light up at 
the smile of his mother or the careSB of his sister ; he may be esteemed sul- 
len or stupid ; he may be counted a bad playfellow ; he may he thougbt 
eccentric or peculiar because he does not behave like other children. All 
this and more may be the character ascribed to him because his miefor- 
tune IB to have bad sight. Beside this, it is a truth in mental philosophy 
tiiat exactly such a character may be fastened upon hiro for life, Itecause 
in his young days he was cut oft from enjoyment of tlie visible world od 
l«rms of equality with his fellows Do we not know that dim-sighted 
persons are apt to be queer 1 If their deflcienciei had been noted and 
corrected at an early stage of lite, who can say bow much more symmet- 
rical would have been their adult character, and how much happiness 
society and the family might have enjoyed from them." — Ege Troubles in 
General Praciict. Prof. H. D. Noves of New York. 

F. 284, Note (o.). Dr. Snelling'a Test Types.— In order that read- 
ers may ascertain whether they have normal vision, a (partial) list of 
Professor Soellin's test types is subjoined. The ftgures over the letters 
indicate the number of feet at which the letters should be distinctly 
legible. 

1 ft. 8"4 to. 



3 ft. 3^ In. 
FOECHSUTOU 

4 ft. 6 in. 
ECLSTUFDOH 

6 n. 1% to, 

SLFDCEUHTO 

7 ft. 

DFSEOLUHCT 

TCHDFSEULO 



.lOogk' 
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P. 287, § 891 [a.]. Injurioas Effeeti of Certain Oeeupat/ona upon the 
£/6Sight. — "The knowledge of the injurious effects of certain kinds of 
Bchooling upon vision is not a new acquisition ; for Beer wrote more than 
sixty years ago, ' He who has taken the fruitless psins as often as I have, to 
try and impress upon parents and friends, in the most friendly manner and 
upon the most convincing grounds, the misciiievous effect upon the ejeB 
of growing children of the forcing-house system of the present day, will 
still be disheartened to Hnd hie well-intended counsel, based upon long 
experience, and often repeated, either entirely neglected, or listened to 
only by a few.' . . . Because people hold the imperfectly understood 
principle that children should be constantly occupied, there is at all 
hours of the day a master at hand, Tliere is reading, writing, language- 
learning, drawing, arithmetic, embroidery, singing, piano and guitar-play- 
ing without end, until the persecuted victims are rendered pale, weak, and 
sickly, and to such an extent short-sighted or weak-sighted, that finally 
counsel must be obtained. ... Of what avail is it to many charming 
girts, many estimable women, that as children they were regarded as 
prodigies, when the soundness of their eyes and the acutcnees of their 
vision has been sacrificed." — Eyeaight, Good and Sad. R. B. Cabtbs, 
F.R.C.S. 

P. 306, g 403 (a.). Sense Education. — Since writing what he has in 

connection with the development of the voice in those bom deaf or with 
feeble minds, the writer has become acquainted with the excellent work 
accomplished by " sense education " in the Seguin Physiological School, 
New York. The following extract from a newspaper article, referring 
especially to the education of the voice in the feeble-minded at the 
above-named school, is so apropos that it is appended; "There is that 
most depressing sight, the mouth of the child of feeble mind and body. 
Open it stands, gaping wide, with its pendulous lower lip. The facial 
muscles are ignorant of their duty. It is not will-power alone which 
will ever bring those lips together. Still this can be and is corrected 
The child is taught to close it. Constantly the gentle teacher brings 
her finger to the child's lip, and an effort is made, after a while, by a 
self-sustained will, to close it. Sometimes a straw is held in the mouth 
to show the child how to grasp it with the lips. After a while, when his 
attention is occupied with something else, he forgets to close it. The 
act of having his mouth open is noticed, and he shuts it at a word of 
command. He may have been perfectly unable a few months ago to 
arrest a flow of saliva from his mouth ; but now this secretion, which was 
over abundant, has ceased. He might have been onoe a saddening sight 
to see ; but now much of that idiotic blankness has gone. But is it sim 
ply the child's appearance which has been improved ? No. A thousand 
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Ihlnga may arise from this simple mouth-instruction which are of sdvan- 
Uge to the cliild in the sense of a brain- awakening. His speech lias been 
thiclt and unintelligible. How could the poor lad pronounce a word prop- 
erly, hampered as he was with rigid lips? Now he is taught (o pronounce 
letters properly. Every sound of every letter may have to be taught him. 
The lips become pliant, vibrate at last, and from what was a dumb, inani- 
mate, reaoundless block, distinct musical words now arc Sowing. The 
visitor is deeply impressed with what he has witnessed. He has seen the 
eSeet of constant, assiduous, philosophical truning. He looks at a series 
of portraits of the children, and marks how rapid have been the changes. 
It is this senee^education which lias taken from these drear facea their ani- 
mal look, and made them human once more. Dr. Seguin it is, who, 
though he be dead now, has given new life to many of God's ct«aturea, 
and it is his wife who has carried out his work." 

P. 815, g 4(3 (<!.). fiales for the Care of the fo/M. — "No man 

who Is conscious of the ability to speak effectively can undervalue the 
power of a pleasant voice ; and no hearer of a melodious voice but will 
acknowledge its influence. We have, prolwibly, all been charmed and our 
attention riveted by such a voice, even when the discourse was not above 
commonplace. The converse of this is, alas, more often met with. It 
is a fact that many of the greatest thinkers, scholars, and writers use 
in public speaking and reading, a heavy, low monotone, or they rasp the 
ear with a high and strident pitch. Their ' thoughts that breathe, and 
words that bum,' fall lifeless and tolii, nay, even weary, and repel their 
listeners, who experience a sense of relief when the inharmonious voice 
ceases; the speaker also being thankful tlut his painful struggle to be 
heard is over. How much the influence of tlie unfortunate possessor of 
such a voice is nullified ) If a statesman, bow small must be his success 
in directing the fortunes of a nation I If a clergyman, painfully will he 
feel that his earnest endeavors avail him nothing. If a barrister, he sees 
judge and juryman sleeping, and to the detriment of his client he may 
lose his carefully prepared case. Yet, in almost every instance, a voice 
which has no inlierent beauty may, by correct training, become attractive 
and pleasant, and obtain clearness, smootlmess, and commanding reso- 

"Rulei. 1. Never endeavor to produce a vocal tone without having plenty 
of brealli, and that thoroughly under control. 2. Hold the breath when 
inspired, and commence (o expire only on commencing to speak or sing, 
that is, at the moment it is required to set the ligaments in vibration. 
3. Do not think that loudness is essential to force or beauty ; shouting is 
always injurious The telling quality of lari/ngeal tone depends solely on 
the amplitude of the vibrations, and this is controlled solely and entirely 
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b; the wili, nhich directs the due proportion of ur to set the rocal liga- 
ments into more or leas full Tibration. For all purposes of practice it is 
especially advisable for the pupil to ting piano, nhich term does not imply 
diminished vigor, but simply reduced amplitude of the vibrations. 
4. Never use the voice when functional failure gives warning that the 
organ or the general health is disordered. 5. Do not attempt to use the 
voice in unfavorable circumstances, as in the open air, especially if the 
weather be cold or raw, nor in a room impregnated with tobacco smoke, 
foul air, or duet. Above all, do not uee the voice, even 



in trains or vehicles, or in any circumstances of noise which will require 
nndue functional exertion. In this connection it will be important to keep 
quiet and avoid chattering and laughing between songs or the acts of a 
drama or opera. 6. Do not use the voice for too long a period at a time 
but always cease before fatigue is experienced. Especially avoid encores of 
songs, which have required much exertion, or production of a, tellii^ high 
note in the final cadema. It is but rarely that a song is eiuig as well on a 
re-demand as at first. 7. After continued singing or speaking, be carcfnl 
to prevent exposure of the throat, either eilemnlty or internally, to the 
impressions of cold air. The same remark applies as to the necessity of 
guarding against sudden changes from hot to cold air, even when the voice 
lias not been used." — Voice, Song, and Speech. Bbowhk. 
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•eld, la tbe BtmiMpbere, ml, 



Carbo-IiTdrateB, IM H. % 
Carbanli] oilde, IN. 
Cardiac oiwDlug of atomscb, Bl. 
Oare Ol lbs e; eg, DlrectloDe (ai, 2SS. 

of Uie ean, DirecIloDB for, 301. 

and onltnie of the roica, Directions tor, 
SU, 401. 
CBaVOs^fe, ArUcotBT, S. 

of ejelldi, ZTL 

of tncbw, IH. 

otluTU, 30S. 
Casein In food, 109. 
Catalytic or ferment action, W. 
Cataract, 27B H- 1. 
CBtcUng cold. How to avoid, OZ n. 1. 
Cavities of the BkelBlon, 16. 

of the heart, 156. 
Cell!, dupe, morementa, cOBlante, n- 
production, ix. 



Cellan' fool air, m. 
Cereal grains M food, 131. 
Cerelnv-tplnal nerrooj af i 
Cerebrnm, locaUon, 3ZT. 



CerebeUDtn, looatlon, 22T. 

■iTuctDie sod fanctlotis, IM. 
Cerebral hemlepberei, 230. 
Cerebration, trnconMioui, 361 n, 2. 
Cervical vertebrae, II N. 6. 

enrve of Bpiual colunm. li. 
OeMpools, DiingerB of, 211 h. L 
Chemical proceHes, TliL 



Chest, Contents of cavity of the, IS. 
CUnlc of lbs glottis, SOT. 
Cliloride of Kxiium. Bes Bait. 
CMoral hydrate, use as Dsrootli], 110. 

Antidotes fbr, S&l. 
CUortne as a disinfectant, 218. 
Cboeotnte, 146. 
Cnioke duilt>. 203 H. 1. 
Choroid coal of the eye, 2T1. 
Chordae lendlnae ot lbs bearl, IH n. 3. 
Chyle, 64 u. 1, 98. 
Chyme, 91. 
Clliae, T, 182. 
Ciliated cella of Ibe air paatagei, 18a. 



Ciliary body of eye, MT. 



Circulation, Organs of, 163. 

in arteries, ISl. 

In capillaries, 103. 

in veins, 187. 

Force and rapidity of, 166, ICI. 
Circulating fluids, their value, II 
Circle or field of vision, 280. 
Clothing, ObJectB of, 82, 83. 



,T1. 
ISB, 384. 



indret 



Coloring matter of tbe sk 
Cold baiha, 68. 
Colnmn, The spinal, II. 
Colnmna of spinal cord, 2 
Collar bons or clavicle, 2. 
Combnatlon, Bponlaneoi 
CojumlBBtire, 230. 
Compact tlaaue (of bone! 
Complcn " 



utalal 



CondlmentB, 138. 
Consonant Bounds, FrDductloD ot, 31L 
ConJoDctlva, 271. 
ConJnnDtlvltla, STl H. 2. 





entof.3H. 


Contraction of the heart, 168. 




I of, 836. 


Conversion of food in 


to tissues, 96. 


Convolutions of brai 


,230. 


ConvnlBlons, Treatim 


Jitot,a30. 




Ion of food, IM. 


CoSrdlnaOon of mov 


ements,234. 


Cords, Vocal, 307. 




Cornea of tie eye, 273 




Corpora slrltila, 240 V 






Corrosive poisons, itA 




Cotton as clothing, 12 




Cranium. SeeSknll. 



CHooId caraii^, SM. 
Crowd polmntog, 206. 
CrTBtalliue leoi, 2'i, 27s. 
CaUole, Tbe, or acarf gkln, 13. 



Dark lolored olDihing, Use of, Tl, 
Deatlli Local and gmeral, li. 
Dwwmpoiied m«»l. Danger of at 



_„..„„ of opUo nervM, 282. 

I>e(ecM In ilakm, 233. 

I>efecttve bearing, Caium ot, SOD. 

Deglutition, bow efTwIed, 96. 

Dental pnlp, 37. 

Dentine, M. 

Dentition, gg. 

Deodorlzen, 218. 

Desoendlns colon or luge InteatEiu, BE 

Dennis, The, 43. 

Derelopment, deflnlUoa, vdll. 

Derltsllied »ir In dwellings, 211. 

Dextrine, GG. 

DlBplir»Km, location, le. 

Importance In breathing, I9S. 

Importance in production of voice, 314. 
DlBpedesls, DeKdptioa of, 171. 
Dltutole of tbe bean, li>8 x, 8. 
DletBries, 119. 
Dletetlas, Il»-124. 
Dlxettlon, Organ* of, in general, 76. 

organa ot, Acce»or7, 85. 

healthy, Reqoirementa of, 86-101. 



Drinks, 13S. 
DrlnklnK waler, 140-144. 
DrownluB, Wbat (o do In cava of 

Dmm of tbe ear, 204. 
Dn«t,Ifaaal,2TZ. 

6UbU7, 3E. 
Thoraolc. 8S. 
Fancreallc, SI. 
BaliTarj. 33. 

DuBt In tbe sir, a)3. 

Dyea, Poleonooa, In dotlilng, 71. 

DTHpepita, Belief from, 101 H. 2. 



Ear, Internal, a 



■peenlum, 204. 

Olandf of, 2M. 

Proper cars of, 3i 

Efferent nerrea, 2 



I, general dlrecUou, S2I~ 
i of Injnry, 



Enamel of tbe teelh, Sfl. 
Endoaardlom, 156. 
EndoamoBla, il, 09. 

Epidermis, localion and at 

TJku of, 4E. 
Epiclotti*. Tbe, 303. 
Epithelial cells, TS s. 1. 
Epltkellnm, 78 h. 1. 
Error In refraction, 235. 
EasenUal organs of tbe vole 
Excretion, DefinlUon of, i. 



Expired air, Dangers from, IBS, 
Bonea of tbe, 14. 



Eye, JtBO«,ino. 

it! Btmotnre, 2T3. 

0»ts of, 273. 

Homors of, 273. 

Proper care of, 289. 
Eyeball, 270-2JS. 
Eyebrows, 270. 
Eyelashes, Uses of, ZIO. 
EyeUdB, 270. 

F. 

Facial nerves, S41. 
Fainting ats. Be 
Fat of Ibe body, 1 



'W to Irjcreaae or dtmlalab, 82. 
food, sources, digMUblllly, 110, 1 

% BeflniUon of, 96. 

I a comtllnenl of food, 108, 



Fibrinogen, 172 m. 
Flbrons tissne, xtL 



.oogic 



nbra and fltnlllMof mn* 

rUOdotTlilon.lBO. 
Fifth pair of DervM, 241. 



Flre-placei, US n. 3. 
Fint Wetli, 87. 
FlBh u rood, 130. 

u bnln food, IBO n. 3. 
Fleah u food, 128, ISt. 
Flexor nmiclei, ST. 
Floor, 134, ISS. 
Flidda of the bodj", lU. 
Foona ot tbs nys of Ugbt, 2ra. 
Food, Dsamtion of, IIM. 

PodtlTe and negatin, IH. 

Soniwa of, lOL 

CludSeatloD of^ loe. 

Albnmliu^ conitJtaeDta of. In fanera], 



of TegeUblB, 

eanatltuenta, Non-nltnigeiioiu, lOV. 
oonatltueDta, Inorguili;, lis. 
vegetable addg, US. 
Qnantlt; of, oeceaiaiy, on what II do- 

pendi, lis. 
dally anwimt reqnialte, IW. 
BelecUon and pieparetlon of, lao. 
AdDltatatlon of^ ISS. 
proper pieparatlDn, preaemtton, and 

coaUng, 123, 124. 
Fnoda, CIsulfliiatlon of, US. 
Animal, US. 
VegeUble, lU. 
fnilta,138. 
Cereal gralu, 131. 



lU. 



ddDka,13B. 
ForelKn bodlea In the eye, noae, 
and Ihioat, Senwval of, S3e, S- 
FTBOtnreB and dlilocationa, S33. 
Freckles, Cinae I 

Fmlt u food, 138. 
FrjIiiK food. Proper method 
Fonctloii, tIU. 

■ - i,m. 



Gall-Bladder, M. 
Oome aa food, m. 
OaiicIiK,23T. 



Qsn^ODlc ayaCem of nervea. Bee 

Sympatbetio ayatam. 
QfMeona ditfualon In the atmoaphere, 201. 
dlfftaaton In the limga, 191- 



■■ polaoDi, 341. 
0«lBtine Bi an element of food, IDS, 
Oerm Iheory of hifecUon, 204. 
Glajida, Sveat, 16-47. 

SebaceooB, 47. 

Ballvary, M, 03. 
Olobolea, Blood, leg. 

Lymph, 17S. 
OloBBO-phiiryiigeBl nerve, 204. 
Glottia, ISl. 
Gloooae, 04. H, 83. 
CHatenaianeJeoieiitof food, IIW. 



Olycc 



er of (bo i 



Onllet, 90. See OeaapIuiKiu, 

Onm ai food, 112. 
Oanu, The, BS. 
Onatatory nerve, SSB. 



Hay tover, FtodneUon of. 2S7 H. 1. 
Head, UovenHnta of. how efltated, T. 
Hearing, bow effected, WSi. 

Organi of, 293. 

Phytiology of, Ma, SCO. 

Defective, SOO. 
Heart, location and reUtlena, US. 

eovcringa and lining, lEi6. 

Valvei of, les. 

Pnlaatlana of, lU. 

Circulation throagfa, ItT. 

Bonnde of, ISS. 
Heal, Animal, lU. 
Heat eihauBIlon, TreaDnent of, 880. 
Heiiilpl«Kl>, ^' "■ ■!■ 
HemlaphersB of brain, 230. 
Henutglalilne at the blood, 170. 
Hemorrli^fl, Tratment of, 838. 
Hepatifl valiu, W i Fit. 45. 
Blnce Jolnta, T. 
Blppophagy, 118 H. 



Joogit; 



Bl«toloK7> tU k. I. 

Hot bitba, H. 
Bamon of lh« eye, 278. 

HouKBr, Cauae of, vlU. 
HTdro-cwrboiiB, 106 k, 2. 
HTKl«>e> Defiuldon of, ril. n. 
HnwrinetrDpiB, 285. 



:r,Ea^tIor,213. 



il type of breUhiOB, ISI 



IiueDBlble perspintloi 
InBendblUtr, 322. 
Insplntlon, ISS. 
Intonalty of Bound, b 
Jnter-ooBtal Iniuiclei, 
InteatlaeB or boweli, S3, 
anult, S3. 

Intoatlnal jolw, BE. 

dlgeatloD, 99. 

vlUI, 81. 
Intoxication, Relief of, 329. 

Iris, The, 215, 

Iron, u ixHuUtuent of food uid of the 

body, IIS. 
iTrltabllltr, Propertr of, ■(■ dki, 223. 



vhkl dne, SIO. 



JoIntB, VarleUM, & 
Ueea and etruotiire, 7 

Jnloo, GlutrlB, 82. 
tuleBdnal.Wi. 
PanoreiUc, 94. 



Kldneri.lAGBt[DD, lit Fig. IS. 



lAhyrlnth, BoDy, of the ear, 2S>. 

MembrBHeoDi, 208. 
l-meteaiM, Si. Bee I, jmphMloa. 



iwretiOD, 2T2. 

iMTjogoacope, The, 309 N. 1. 
IimrTU, The, locatloD, 19. 

nKlanepirBtloD,lSt. 

DH la Tola, 306. 
X«ad polunlng, S4D. 

plpea, ObJectlanB lo, tor coine;aiu» el 
drInklDg wBler, 141. 
lAffamlne iQ food» 109. 
Imis, CrygUUlne, 278. 
KieacDoyteH or whJta corpiualefl,171 N. 1. 

UgatorlDK ot tbe blood-ietMla, IR. 
Uxbt, Vslue ot, to bealtb, 219. 

colored clothing, Uie ot. In warm 
vealber, H. 
IJmlM.The. Bee ExtremltlM. 
Ume aa coDitlnient ot food, 115, lU. 

Juice, Value of, 121. 
Unen aa eloOilne:, 72, 73. 
Uqnor aangalnla, IBS. 
Utot, The, location and fancHona, 94. 
lAng Bight, 289. 

Iiooae clothing, ImpoManoe of, in. 
LaUBa, their almpe and locatlaii, ISO. 

Free moiementa ot, how prorldad for, 
130, 131. 

LobDlaa of, 1S4. 



IvfiDpliBtlc glandi, 176. 

capUliiria, 175. 
IiymphBtlos, The, 1T4. 

of bonea, A x. 1. 

of the akin, BL 



Malaria, nllal Itta, IHL 
Malleus, The, 290. 
Maltllquon, 14T. 
Marrow of bonea, 0. 
~- - 1, 209. 

«11^2SB. 
Meat, 123. 

Mechanical proceaaea, tUL 
Media of the eye, 278. 
Median line of tbe body, IM K. 
Mednlla oblongata, LocaUoD of, 22T. 

airangement and function. 234. 
MedallUT canal sod membnue o 



MembruA ^mpuil, 2M-2Be. 
Hembruieoiu InbyclDUi. 2M. 
Memory, SSL 
HenluKei of the brain, 228. 
Meibomian gUndi, loutlen, itrnMnre, 
■ud foncUoD, 271. 
r. The, S3. 

ObBlUlC 

Middle «T, »E. 



MetBlIlo labBluiCM u palMiiia, H&. 



Molar teeth, 87. 
Motltm, FrodooUaD c 
Motor iDola Hud serv 
Month, The, BDd lU i 
breslhhig, Dtagen 
Movable ](dnts,e. 
MooiMiTS. 



Mnd bUfaa, N. 
MuMIle*, nmobai 
«lwpe and urati 

Cl«»UICBllOtl<ll 



blood and Dene lopplyi U. 
compoittiDn, 2S. 

OonlTMtUlty of, 2«. 

Oioapa, nuneg, uid acUoai of, 

Oppodug or uUgonktic, 28. 

ot eipceuloii, 28. 

DeTelopment ot, EB. 
■uHleabreB, 23,21. 
■oeeiilBr exerclM, St. 



modlOsd bf Unw uf da;, 18. 



Patiin, W. 
MoMmlar ooutiwillaii, 28. 

MUM, The, 26S. 
Mn^brooins, poteonouB uid odlUo yula- 



Mmieal Mund* o 



SaO; the itrnetnis and nw, fS. 

NarMitlo^ 14B. 

Narcotic poIaoDB, SCO. 

Nasal caylUei. N«nea of, sic, 3W. 

foaatie,2e«. 

twang, what It l> and how esnied, Sll. 
Natnral venUliitiOD, 216 K. 2. 
Nerve cell*, 22T. 

flbni, 22e. 

Nerre force, ehinoMr, aud npldltjr of, 
247. 
QaaaUtr of, 253. 



foDctlon, 22T. 

DecDSHtlonoI.asr. 

of the lUn, **. 

ol tight, W3. 

of smell, 266. 

of toata, 263. 

Cranial, 240. 

Fifth pair of, 241. 

Bevenlh pair of, or belli, 241. 

Tenth pair of, or pnenmogutrlc, 2C 

Nerrons aotlone. In general, 24S. 

Keflex, 2tS. 

of eerebiD-ipinal nerve* hi conjimotlon 
Willi iTmpethstlo usrrea, 2W. 

of ^mpaUietio Bjitein, 2fi0. 

ofaphulcordiXW. 

.ARUdal, 30. 

Yalae of, 212. 

DlIMl, 248. 

Bpeclal,248. 
NerrooB energy, 2SS. 
Nervotu matter, tn genoral, 226. 

White, 22B. 

Gray, 227. 
Nervona ijiton, fnnctlona, 223. 

Cerebrospinal, SS4. 

general arrmtigemeot and atnctara, 
224. 

■ympsthetlc or ganglionic, 243. 

Derelopmant of, 2M. 
Neoralgia, 241 n 3. 
NenrUemma, The, 226. 
Nitrogen of Ibe olr, 202. 
Nltrogenona food cOD(tltiHnta,lM. 



NoM Bud lU avltl«, 286. 

BretUiIng thraugh U», 183 s, 2. 
Noatrlla u cbuiDelB of ropiisllDii, ISl. 
Nntrltioiu, Tbs on of Oh term, 101 s. 1, 



OeUeals, CeflnlUDn and dimgen of, We. 
OetopfaaKoB, Tha. W). 
Old ilgbl, vhat it Is, 286. 
OleaglnoaB groap of food lubdancec, 



Openings or [he heart, IH 



Opthalmaacope, lU nae, 2S^ 

CoDTayancfl of Impresslona of light by, 
282. 

tubercle*, 282. 

tbabml, 240 H. 2. 
Orblta, 210. 
OrMtnl «Tlty, 270. 
Orgaii, DsflDltlon of, xl. 
OrKBnB of tule. 2SS. 

of rcBpliHtlon, ISO. 

of clrcDlatioD, ItS. 
OrKHU of ^ht, 210. 

of hearing, 29S. 

ofTolce,Elc.,80B. 
OrgBolo food aabitani^aH, lOfi. 
Orsiinlc matler, Eihaled, 9». 

In drluUligwBter, hov detected, IIS H.l . 
Omiosll, Deflnitlon of, il. 
OsBldes or bonea of the ear, 2M. 
Outline of atody, il. 



Oyat. 



PttlenesB, Oansa of, 24&. 
Faucreaa, Location and fuoctlDD of, H. 
Fknoreatlc Juke, H, OS. 
FauoreatlDe, 08 n. X 



FiwUlM of the iklii, tS. 

aftheK>tigin,a». 
Fmimlrala, Caoae of, 281. 
Puvple^ls, 2ST H. 2. 
FarmattA polaonlng, 131 n. 
FaroUd glandt. locatloD and fimcUon, 



Patella or knee- 






FerltoDemn, 83 s. 4. 
Fennanextt or second aet of teeth, 87. 
time of appearance, 89 n. 1 ; Jflg. 41. 
Feraplratlon, 4fl, 47. 
FerBplrstor^glanda. Bee Sweat glanda. 
FliBryiu, 78, 



Fbospliorii 



Pitch of sonodfl, to what dne, 292. 

of Tolce, to what doe, 310. 
Pivot Joint, 7. 

Pkwtlc, TlHne-Disfcltig or fleah-formlng, 

Plenr J csdly, ISO. 
PlenrlBy, 181 h. 3. 
Pleiiu of nerTeii. 243. 
FneTimog;aBtTlc I 



242. 



lectlons (B lo relief from, 840-044. 
Individual, 344. 
Pork aa food, 129. 
Portal vein, 84. 
Pesterlar narea, 7S. 
Potatoes, 138. 
FoultiT aa food, 129. 
Fowep of accommodsUon, Tha, 280. 
PrMliropla, 280. 



Ueehanlcal, vlll. 

Hutritlve, 177. 

Yalunlary, 23i. 

Invaluntarr, Hi. 
Proper bathing, JtMulta of. S8. 
Protelds, lOfl h. 1. 
ProtflplKBin, PiDpertlea af, Iz. 



)og[c 



Palp o( the tooUi, ST. 

Fnlae, Tbe, 168 n. Z, IBZ. 
Fnpll. The, of tte eye, STB 
Fnre blood, IM. 
ForiflnaUon of sir, 214. 

FatretacHou of food, ca 



Keacli of the rolce, 312. 
KeBcUim after batliliig, M. 
Bvveptwiiillun cbyll, 811. 
Bwjtnm, The.Fig.82. 
Bed eorpmclos of the blood, 1 
Beflex HcUon, la generel, lUB. 



Dfcc 



f«yinpi 






8,250. 



' through ■pinal oord, 260. 
ArtlilciBi, 2e2. 
Betrlcerator. eonnecUon with eev 

211 K. 1. 
BeKnlstlon of temperature, Ifll. 
BepaJr of broken bonea, 3M a. 1. 
Besldnal air of lbs lDDg>, 101. 
BesplrBtion, ObjecU of, ISO. 

Proceaa of, ISe. 

Typeaof.lBT. 

how eltsoted, ISS. 

UovemeDta of, 1S». 

Renaraltonolalrll], 1«1. 

Changealntheilr during, 193. 

Ohongu In Iba blood during, lU. 
Boplrators, Uie at, 204 n. 1. 
BeUim,3n. 



I of therethia, STTh. 2. 
Rotator mniclea, 21. 
Bound window of th« ays, 283, 



BBoohsrlne group ol 
112 n.l. 

, Tbe, 13. 



Balt-waU 
Barcoleni 



Sfiterotlc coat of the eys, 378. 
ScniTT. Cbukb of, 121. 
CondlUon of blood In, 172. 



Uiie of nw meat a* prerentlTe of, aSB. 

Use of lime Jntoa aa pteventtve ot, 121. 
Sebsceons ghmda, 41. 
Seoretlan, DeflnlUon of, 8 K. 2. 
SomlolroDlar cuuda, 207. 

Function of, 209. 
SenUIuim nlvei ot (he beait, IH H. 3. 

of Isate, 282. 
of smeU, 265. 
of algbl, ITO. 
of hearing, 202. 



of pain, 260. 



on, 267. 



how eonyeyed and percelvad. 388. 

apecUl or the Hnaea, 2GT. 
Benslble penplratlon, 47. 
BeiiBor; hnpreaaloni, 238. 

roota and uerren, 238. 
Septic polsouB, 34S. 
Soptnm of the nose, 2«e. 
Bcrooi membruie, 88. 



S.IU. 



0,210. 






Blhing. Daogen at, 101 H 
Bhoea, proper and Improper, 86-67. 
Sl^t, Orgaaa of, 270. 
Silk ai a mateiltO of clothing, 72, 73. 

Skeletal mnadee. The, 10 n. 2. 
Skeletnn, CavMea of the, 16. 
Skim milk, 132. 
Sklu, The, atnutuie and piopertlei 



FuBcUoiiB of, iO-ia. 

BelstiDn ot, to oiber arguis, 62. 

C»ru of, Cbap«. VI., Vn, 
SknU, Tbe, lis IochUod, ■llmehm«ita, el 

7,16. 
Sleep, unount and uu, SO, SH. 
Smell, Organ* of, 2M. 

AouMDeMot, 26S-2eT. 

Development of, 2fn, 
Soap, Slnda BOd vslae ot, M. 



mof, 3 



fel, Produc- 



Speclol le 
Speech, S04. 

Spinal colomu, Vae, form, HUd namber 
of bones la, 11. 

curvature, bow produced, IS N. 1. 

cord, location, 228. 



SplromeUr or luog teeter, 1»2. 
Spleen, The, location and function of, 86. 
Spmluii, Treatment of, 334. 

Stapes, The, 206. 

Starch aa an element of food. 111, llS. 

Dlgeedon of, «i. 

Subslances aUled 10, 112. 
Stemtun, The, or breastbone, 2. 
SteffiuK, 12a. 
Stomacli, etructnre, location, capadtj. 



SabliDBUia glands. The. M. 
SobuuuillaiT gland*. The, 9! 
SaffocBtlou, What to do In 



Swallowing. See DeglotlttOD. 
Sweat glands, 46, 46. 
Sweet-bread. Bee Fancreaa. 

STmpathetlo e; alem at nertea, loo 



Sympathetic syibeni of nerve, FuncUon 

ot, 246. 
S jneope. Treatjiient of, 330. 
SrnoTial membrane, B. 

fluid, S. 
Systole ot theluart, US n. S. 



Tactile, corpuBclM, 44. 

■enaaUcn, 26T. 
Tactiu erudlttiH, 111, value, U2. 
Taste, Orgimi of, 263. 

how effected, 262, 263. 



Teeth, uses and slniclure, 8S. 

Care of, 91. 
Temperature ot the body, lU. 
TempoTary or first set of leetb, 87 

lime ot appearance. Big. 41. 
Tendons, atmcture, locaOoQ, aud ni 
Tendon ot Achilles, 22. 
Tensor tympani muacle, 2(IT. 
Tenth pair of nerves. " ~ 

gastric nerve. 
Tepid baths, 66. 
Teat typee, Samples of, 281 H.; 284 H. 2: 

309. 
Test of tight chest dolhlng, 64 H. 
Ttaelu of tea, 14B. 
Theobromine, 146. 
Thermometer, medical or eUnioal, The 



Thynius gland, IIT H. 1. 
Thyroid carlllageofthe larynx, SOS. 
Tlg:lLt boots and shoes, 67. 

clothing, ESbcta ot, 64. 
Tisane, CaneellouBor spongy, of bone, 3. 



Connective, what it is, li. 
Connective, of skin, 44. 
TlBsnes, Deanitlon of, il. 
Classification of, il. 



.ooglc 



Trlcblnae, 122. 



Type* of bteMfaiug, UI R. 2. 



Ulna bone, The, 2. 



g, CauHU of, 322. 



TklTDlae mnnlTentei, nomtiec. looUloti, 



Vsu vawirDiii, ISO n. 3. 
Tniw-motor nerven, 243 ». 1. 
TeKBtable Boldh IIS. 

toodi. 134. 

pol»DB. S4T. 
Tecetablea, 13«. 
Telni. UK, Mnicliire, IftB. 

Flaw of blood tbrougb, IflT. 

Pulmonar;, 1^ 
TenHi»ne,UlH.l. 
Tenona nyaHin, CHpBCltr of, 16«. 

or impore blood, UT. 



neral, ai 



,215. 



^ needed In, 21T. 

Nntnnl and irUftclal, 215 v. 2. 
TentllBtors, 215. 
TentricIflB of haul, 15S. 

of tujDI, SOT. 

of braiD, 230 h. 3. 
TeDtTilaqnlBm, how produced, 312. 
— - - ■ , See PerlltalUe 



VenuUorm appendix, 86. 
Vertebrae, location, namber, use, 1; 
Vertsbral colnmn. Bee Splnml eolui 
Teettbule of Ibe eu, 2BT. 



Binocular, 2S3. 

DefecU In, 2S3. 

Vital capacity, 1S2. 



sonad, yarlaUona In, 310. 
Tolne, The, 30i. 

Parta concerned In prodnelk 

Mechanlem of, 309. 

ProdocUon of, 306. 

Range or compaaa of> 312. 

VarieUes of, 313. 

QuaUtj of, 311. 

K*ach of, 312. 

Care and culrare of. 314, 401. 
TDlontUT mneclEB. IB. 



Warmtb of (he body. Bee Animal 

WaBt«-waler pipes, 211 K. 1. 
WaMr as a food cotutlinent, 113, 114. 

aa a food, 130. 

Kfnda, baw convefod, 141. 

Purification of drinking, 144. 

•ihaled with the breath, IBS. 

Proportion of, In blood, flulda, and tia. 
■uea, 114. 
Watery rapor in breath, IftS. 
Well-vrater, 140. 
White matMr of Uh nerrouj ayatein, 225. 

corpuaclea of the blood, 110. 
Windpipe, The. aeeTraoliea. 
WUdom teeth, 30. 
Woollen clolblos, 72. 
Woirmlaji bonea, 1 R. 1. 
Wonnda, Treatment of, 336-333. 



Yellow apol. The, of the eye, 217. 
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